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SOME UNPUBLISHED MONUMENTS BY LUCA 
DELLA ROBBIA. 


I. Tue Terracotta MEDALLIONS OF Or San Micue.te.—Four- 
teen medallions decorate the exterior of Or San Michele in 
Florence. They exhibit coats of arms of the various guilds, 
whose patron saints stand in architectural niches below. Five of 
these medallions are in glazed terracotta, the remainder are fresco 
paintings. From their elevated position they do not always attract 
attention and only two? have heretofore been photographed. 
Two of the remaining three are important works by Luca della 
Robbia, being mentioned with praise by Vasari,’ one of which 

1 Beginning with the central medallion on the Via Calzaioli and passing to the 
right and around the building these medallions represent the following corporations : 
(1) The Universita or General Council of all the guilds. (2) The Judges and No- 
taries. (83) The Butchers. (4) The Shoemakers, (5) The Master workmen in stone 
and wood. (6) The Armorers. (7) The Bankers. (8) The Wool merchants. (9) 
The Iron workers. (10) The Clothiers. (11) The Furriers. (12) The Physicians 
and Druggists. (13) The Silk merchants. (14) The Dry Goods merchants. There 
were twenty-one of these guilds represented in the Government of the Republic at 
the time of the construction of Or San Michele. See Francescuint, L’ Oratorio di 
San Michele in Orto in Firenze ; Florence, 1892, pp. 22-24. 


2 These two are the medallion of the Physicians and Druggists, Brogi, photo. No. 
4657, and that of the Silk merchants, Brogi, photo. No. 4658. 


$ VasARI, edit. Milanesi, Vol, II, p. 175. 
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is now fully authenticated by documentary evidence, which the 
American Journal of Archeology is the first to publish. 

1. The Medallion of the Council of Merchants ( Universita det 

Mercanti or Tritnnale di Me reanzia), (Pl. IV, fig. 1). 
_ The guilds, which as separate corporations adorned Or San 
Michele with statues and medallions, were united in a central rep- 
resentative body, the Universita dei Mercanti or Tribunale di Mercan- 
zia, which passed upon matters of common interest and settled 
disputes. This body, which constituted a Magistratura delle Arti; 
is represented in statuary by Verrocchio’s group of Christ settling 
the doubts of 8. Thomas, and also by the central medallion, which 
faces the Oratory of San Carlo on the Via Calzaioli. 

The medallion, in glazed terracotta relief, exhibits the fleur-de- 
lis resting upon a corded bale of cotton. With this modification 
the arms of Florence became the symbol of the Council of Mer- 
chants. The fleur-de-lis is here colored beneath the glaze a beau- 
tiful violet against a white shield. This rests on a concave fluted 
ground of rich dark blue, and is surrounded by a polychrome 
wreath of fruit and flowers. Cav. Jodoco Del Badia, the Archi- 
vista di Stato, has recently discovered the following important doc- 
ument, which through his kindness we are permitted to publish. 
It is found in the records of the Universita entitled Libro di Deli- 
berazioni, Stangiamenti dei Sei Consigliert della Mercanzia, p. 254, 


under the date Sept. 28, 1463, and reads as follows: 


“Luce Marci della Robia intagliatori F. 25 a sold. 88 et den. 5 per 
fiorino pro parte solutionis et mercedis operis per eum facte de signo 
et arma et circa signum et arma dicte Universitatis per eum applican- 
dum in circulo posito in facie Oratorii S. Anne’ site in Platea Orti S. 
Michaelis civitatis Florentie supra pilastrum dicte Universitatis posi- 
tum in dicta facie contra Oratorium 8. Michaelis* in orto secundum 
ordinationem et commissionem operariorum ordinatorum et deputat- 
orum de mense Januarii seu Februarii 1462 (modern reckoning 1463) 
per tunc officium sex Consiliariorum dicte Universitatis pro ornando 
et decorando dicto pilastro. £ 110 sol. 10 d. 5 piccioli.” 


* FRANCESCHINI, op, cit., p. 89. 
5 Now known as Or San Michele. 


6 Now known as the Oratorio di San Carlo, 
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This we translate: “ (Paid) to the sculptor Luca, son of Marco 
della Robbia, twenty-five florins at eighty-eight soldi and five de- 
niers per florin, in part payment and recompense for the work 
done by him on and about the arms of the aforesaid University, 
(the medallion) to be set by him in a circular space situated in 
the front of the oratory of St. Anne, situated in the square of 
Or San Michele in the city of Florence, upon the pilaster of said 
University situated on the said front opposite the oratory of Or 
San Michele, according to the ordinance and commission of the 
operarti appointed and commissioned January and February, 
1463, in virtue of the act then passed by the six councillors then 
governing the said University for the ornamentation and decora- 
tion of said pilaster. £110, soldi 10, denarii 5 (piccioli).” 

This medallion has heretofore been ascribed to Luca della Rob- 
bia chiefly upon the authority of Vasari,’ but the discovery of this 
document puts its authenticity beyond doubt. As its date has 
now been recovered, it now assumes the position of the latest dated 
terracotta work of Luca della Robbia. When we examine the me- 
dallion in detail we find a directness and simplicity of design 
coupled with a very high degree of plastic skill. The hand of 
the artist is visible everywhere. Scant justice has been done to 
the color sense of Luca della Robbia, although in this respect he 
far surpassed his successors. The violets, the blues and the vary- 
ing shades of green used by Luca belong to a color scale of great 
refinement and produce harmonious effects of a high order. 
Apart from their harmonies, the shades of color are beautiful in 
themselves and evince careful selection. In the wreath of fruit 
and flowers, the plums and grapes and poppies, the oranges, figs, 
pears, olives, quinces, beans, chestnuts and artichokes, the succhi 
and pine-cones and the wild roses contribute as much by their 
varying color as by their form to the charming character of the 
encircling frame. The composition of the frame consists of a 
series of bouquets, which follow each other closely enough to 
form a continuous wreath. In later products of the school these 
bouquets are sometimes widely separated, though generally too 
closely massed together. The plastic character of this wreath 


7 Vasari, edit. Milanesi, vol. 11, p. 175. 
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proves the artist’s fine observation of nature and his skill in ren- 
dering visible the varied forms of fruit and foliage. In compari- 
son with this, the wreaths of Giovanni della Robbia are monoto- 
nous in design and indistinct both in form and color. They are 
like blurred images of better work. The same varied treatment 
is seen in Luca’s mouldings. He does not use the same mould- 
ings indiscriminately in different situations. Here the unimpor- 
tant leaf moulding within the wreath is treated with the utmost 
simplicity, whereas the arrises of the concha are rendered more 
ornate as well as more emphatic by means of a deeply incised line. 
Such delicate discrimination does not characterize the work of 
other members of this school. 

2. The Medallion of the Master workers in Stone and Wood.* 
(Mar stri di Pietra ¢ Leqname EV. fig. 2). 

This medallion of harmonious coloring and exquisite design 
may be attributed without hesitation to Luea della Robbia. It is 
an enuncled painting, not a relief; nevertheless we recognize in 
it the same scale of colors, the same degree of artistic skill which 
we find in the preceding relief. It even betrays the plastic nature 
of its author, not merely by the clear forms which it exhibits, but 
some of the finest ornamentation is constructed in most delicate 
relief, which is invisible except when seen in bright sunlight and 
with the aid of strong glasses. This work is, strictly speaking, a 
mosaic composed of a large number of small pieces separately eXx- 
ecuted and carefully put together. We see a suggestion of the 
design in the predella of the marble tabernacle by Luca in the 
church of 8. Maria at Peretola®’ and the same technique in the 
beautiful frame in which he enclosed the tomb of Bishop Benozzo 
Federighi” in the church of 8. Francesco di Paola at Bellosgu- 
ardo. But in these examples the terracotta mosaic is subsidiary 
to the sculptured marble monuments. Here it is used independ- 


8’ This guild consisted of architects, sculptors, masons, potters, dealers in sand, 
whitewashers, and cabinet makers; their protectors were Saints Castor, Sinfurian, 
Nicostratus and Simplicius; arms, a silver shield on red ground. FRANCESCHINI, 
op cit. p- 23. 

Brogi, photo. No. 5841*. 


” Alinari, photo. No. 3396 
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ently, and may be regarded as Luea’s highest achievement in this 
class of work." 

The photographic illustration, which we publish for the first 
time, does not bring to view the more delicate portions of the de- 
sign. In the four small circles where are found the compasses, 
the square, the trowel and the hammer and chisels, the back- 
grounds contain beautiful floral designs of light green against a 
slightly darker ground. The illustration also leaves to our imag- 
ination the coloring, which is most harmonious. In the centre we 
see a large ax with a broad white blade, having a delicate blue or- 
nament and yellow handle ; surrounding it is a graceful floral pat- 
tern of light violet against a darker violet ground. The qguilloche 
or braid which forms the five circular spaces is composed of three 
shades of blue; these colors are repeated in the large flowers of 
the outer circle. These flowers, which spring from green plants 
tinged with yellow, are sharply drawn and are arranged in alter- 
nate pairs of slightly different design. The eyes of the gui/loche 
and the ground for the flowers in the outer band is of a yellowish 
brown, not far from the color of the sandstone of the building. 
There is no harsh note in the coloring. The symbols of the guild 
stand out boldly, leaving no doubt in the spectator’s mind as to 
the purpose of the medallion. It is a panegyric to sculptors and 
woodcarvers, addressed to the eyes of posterity through the me- 
dium of soft colors and exquisite design. 

3. The Medallion of the Physicians and Druggists* (Medici ¢ 
Speziali) (Fi ¥; fig. 

The highly polychromatic character of this monument is sug- 
gestive of the later products of the Robbia school. But the more 
we examine the work as a whole the more numerous become the 
arguments for ascribing it to the elder Luca. Besides the dignity 
of treatment of both Virgin and child, and the rigid architectural 


1 VasarI, vol. 11, p. 175, speaks of this medallion as an experiment, but to uS 
it represents a later than the experimental stage. 


12 Besides physicians this guild included painters, workers in wax, perfumers, var- 
nishers, dealers in crockery, hats, stationery, glass, needles and thread, ropes, books, 
also the barbers. The Virgin was their protector; arms, the Virgin in a tabernacle, 
painted in customary colors, on a blue shield with lilies on each side of the taberna- 
cle. Dante belonged to this guild. FRANCESCHINI, op. cit., p. 22. 
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symmetry which link it in spirit with the works of Luca, we may 
point out some peculiarities which belong to him alone. If we 
study the Madonnas of Luca apart from those of Andrea and Gi- 
ovanni della Robbia we shall find that Luca ordinarily places the 
child to the right of the Virgin, whereas both Andrea and Gio- 
vanni with equal regularity place the child to the left. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are surprisingly few. Again, the drapery of 
the Virgin is clearly related to the drapery of the Virgin on the 
Sacristy doors of the Cathedral at Florence ; ™ the throne is the 
same simple bench which appears in all the panels of those 
doors; the treatment of the hair is similar to that of the Virtues 
in the Portogallo chapel at 8. Miniato;” and the design of the 
background recalls the border of the curtain figured upon the 
Tabernacle at Peretola. If we examine Luca’s medallions upon 
the campanile of the Cathedral of Florence ® we shall find at least 
one peculiarity which distinguishes them from all the rest. He 
had considered that the medallions were to be placed above the 
level of the eye of the spectator, and consequently made the bases 
upon which the figures are placed slope down toward the specta- 

> tor. We see the same peculiarity in his Resurrection relief," in 
his Liberation and Crucifixion of S. Peter, and we see it here. 
When we examine more carefully the character of the coloring; 
we tind here also reasons for attributing the monument to Luca. 
There is a quality in the light green lining of the cloak and in its 
harmony with the blue, also in the greenish-blue of the throne, 
which evinces the same refined color sense that we see exhibited 
in the treatment of the medallions already described. We may 
also observe that the manner in which the eyes are colored is 
characteristic of Luca. He indicates the hairs of the eyebrows 
and lashes by distinct strokes in blue, and distinguishes a dark 
pupil from the lighter iris somewhat roughly, not with the pains- 
taking exactness of the miniature painter. 


 Alinari, photo. No. 1980. 
® Alinari, photo. Nos. 3378-3381. 
® Alinari, photo. Nos. 2019-2023. 
 Alinari, photo. No. 1974. 
8 Alinari, photo. Nos. 2707, 2708. 


8 Brogi, photo. No. 4922 
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This medallion, as a polychrome figured relief in glazed terra- 
cotta, occupies an exceptional position amongst the works of Luca 
della Robbia, unless we ascribe to him also the medallions of the 
Four Evangelists in the Pazzi chapel; but the color scale and 
method of coloring are distinctly Luca’s, and very different from 
that of subsequent members of the school. 

While we may with Vasari attribute this work to Luca, it is 
more difficult to assign to it a date. It would appear to be a later 
production than the Madonna upon the sacristy door, which was 
designed in 1446; later also than the Madonna upon the tympa- 
num of the church of 8. Domenico at Urbino,” which dates from 
1449 to 1452. It is a milder type than these and more closely 
related to a Madonna and child in a garden,” now in the Museo 
Nazionale in Florence, and even more closely to a Madonna and 
child in the Palazzo Frescobaldi. We may accordingly assume 
that it does not differ much in date from the Medallion of the 
Council of Merchants, and was produced about the year 1463. 

4. The Medallion of the Silk Merchants” (Arte della Seta), (P1. 
v, fig. 2). 

This medallion is not mentioned by Vasari. Its fruit frame is 
inferior to that of the Medallion of the Council of Merchants, 
and the genii who support the coat of arms call to mind the in- 
fants of the Ospedale dei Innocenti, the representations of the infant 
Christ and the cherubs, which we find so abundantly in the works 
of Andrea della Robbia. It is not surprising therefore that An- 
drea della Robbia should be considered its author.* Having, 
with the permission of the government, examined the monument 
at close quarters, I am inclined to believe that there are stronger 
reasons for attributing it to Luca della Robbia. In general treat- 


#9 Alinari, photo. No. 2186-2189. 

*” Alinari, photo. No. 15364. 

21 Alinari, photo, No. 2766. 

2 To this guild belonged silk merchants, silk dyers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, 
makers of banners, beaters of gold, makers of embroideries and velvets; their pro- 
tector was S. John the Evangelist; coat of arms a white door with red frame on a 
silver background. FRANCESCHINI, op. cit., p. 22. 

28 CavALUCCI-MOLINIER, Les Della Robbia, cat. No. 40. BArBET DE Jovy, 
Les Della Robdbia, p. 67. 
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ment there is a more marked resemblance between these genii 
and the genii of music on the choir gallery in the Opera del 
Duomo, extending even to the decoration of the hair. The 
wings also are treated more broadly and with less detail than An- 
drea was accustomed to give to the wings of his figures, and the 
eyes are the blue eyes of Luca, with the blue iris” and darker 
blue pupil, though with characteristic love of variety he has here 
omitted marking the eyebrows and lower lashes. The violet color 
of the door frame may be paralleled on the other medallions of 
Or San Michele more easily than in the works of Andrea. Even 
when we consider the frame we see Luea della Robbia in other 
instances enshrining his works in frames even less elaborate and 
less skilfully executed than this.” If these reasons be not sufli- 
ciently strong to change the attribution, they at least limit the 
period of Andrea’s authorship to his early days when most 
strongly under Luca’s influence. 

5. The Medallion of the Butchers (Beceai Macellari)* (P1. v, 
fig. 3). 

This medallion might easily be mistaken for a work of the 
della Robbia school, but it was made at the Ginori porcelain 
works at Doccia, and put in place in 1860. It was modelled by 
Leone Innocenti under the direction of Prof. Aristodemo Costoli.* 
Two other medallions, for the guild of the Judges and Notaries 
and for the Merchants, were also made by the Ginori establish- 
ment, but have never been put in place.” If we examine closely 
the Medallion of the Butchers, we find it inferior to those of Luca 


* Alinari, photos. No. 2545-2553. 


* There is considerable variety in Luca’s method of coloring the eyes; much 
greater uniformity in Andrea’s. Many of Luca’s figures have eyes with blue irises, 
but, so far as I have observed, Andrea’s irises are of a hazel color. 

% See the lunette in the Via dell’ Agnolo, Alinari, No. 2511, that from S. Pierino 
in Mercato Vecchio, now in the Museo Nazionale, Alinari, No. 2773; and a medal- 
lion in the Museo Nazionale, Alinari, No, 2767. 

7 To this guild belonged the butchers and sellers of fowl and of fish ; their protec- 
tor was S. Peter; their coat of armsa black goat on a golden shield, FraNncescHIn1, 


op. Pp 23. 


% FRANCESCHINI, op. cit., p. 108, note 1. 


2” These may be seen at Doccia, 
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della Robbia. The glaze has cracked much more, the colors are 
handled with stronger contrasts, and the modelling exhibits less 
eare and inferior skill. 

Il. Monuments at Impruneta.—Only ten kilometres to the 
south of Florence is the town of Impruneta, the coilegiate church 
of which contains some of the very best works of Luca della 
Robbia. These treasures are practically unknown. The foreign 
tourist is not likely to know them, for Bedeker and Meyer and 
Murray do not even mention the town, the Guide Joanne® speaks 
only of the pine trees, of a venerated sanctuary and an annual 
fair, and Marcotti* omits all mention of these monuments. Even 
the specialist is likely to miss them, for those who have written 
best upon the works of the della Robbia, Jarbey de Jouy,” De- 
laborde,® Cavallucci and Molinier,* Milanesi,* Bode,* and 
Miintz,” make no mention of these monuments at Impruneta. 
Brogi has photographed the three altar pieces,* without assign- 
ing them to any author and attributes the Crucifixion relief 
vaguely to the one of the della Robbia school. 

Carocci, in his little work, J Dintorni di Firenze (1881), gives a 
notice of the church at Impruneta and its contents, and mentions 
the “stupendous terracottas of Luca della Robbia” without fur- 
ther detail. So far as I am aware the only notice taken of these 
important monuments is to be found in a rare work by Giovanni 
Battista Casotti, entitled, Memorie istoriche della Miracolosa Immag- 
ine di Maria Vergine del? Impruneta, published in Florence in 1714. 
In this work Casotti gives a careful description of the church at 
Impruneta, treating of its history and some of its monuments, 
with special reference to the festivities and processions connected 


%0 Italie du Centre, 1891, p. 188. 

31 Guide-Souvenir de Florence, 1892, p. 297, 298. 

8 Les Della Robbia, Paris, 1855. 

38 La Renaissance des Arts, Tome 11, p. 1005, ff. Paris, 1855. 

% Les della Robbia, Paris, 1884. 

% Notes to VasaRI, I, p. 167 ff. Florence, 1878. 

% Die Kiinstlerfamilie Della Robbia,in Doumr, Kunst und Kistler, No. ; 
Italienische Bildhauer der Renaissance. Berlin, 1877; Luca della Robbia ed i suoi 
precursori in Firenze, in Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. 1890 and 1891. 

37 Histoire de l’ Art pendant la Renaissance. Paris, 1889-1891. 

% Brogi, photo. No. 9889-9891. 
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with a much treasured ancient painting representing the Virgin. 
The three Robbia altars are the altar of the Holy Cross, the altar 
of the Madonna, and a Crucifixion. 

1. The Altar of the Holy Cross (Plate v1). 

As we enter the church and proceed up the nave we find two 
altars covered with imposing architectural tabernacles. The altar 
to the right is now known as the Altar of the Holy Cross. This 
was formerly known as the Cappella del Santissimo,” and had spe- 
cial reference to the Holy Sacrament, as the sculptured decoration 
of the predella indicates. But a sacred treasure came to the pos- 
session of the church—large fragments of the wood of the true 
cross. These were presented by Filippo degli Scolari, Count of 
Temesvar and Ozora, known as Pippo Spano; they form the 
largest relic of this character in all Christendom. Hence the altar 
came to be known as the Altar of the Holy Cross.“ Its new sig- 
nificance is represented by the beautiful central panel of gilded 
bronze exhibiting a cross with all the emblems of the passion. 
This was not made until 1636 by the sculptor Cosimo Merlini,” 
but the architectural framework of glazed terracotta with the fig- 
. ures of S. John the Baptist and a bishop fixes our attention, and 

we regard it as one of the most important products of xv cen- 
‘ tury sculpture. We cannot remain in the presence of such a 
monument long without recognizing in it the ripest workmanship 
of Luca della Robbia. This will become more certain as we ex- 
amine it in detail. 

(a) The Predella. Ilere are represented eight angels, two pair 
on either side of a central door. The door is heavy, like the door 
of atomb. It forms a e/borium or place of deposit for the Sacred 
Host, and the angels have their hands folded in adoration. The 


two terminal angels are boy-angels, and the inscriptions which 


3% CasoTTi, Memorie isturiche, ete., p- 34. 


* Casorri, op. cit., p. 35. The relicof the Holy Cross presented by Pippo Spano 
must have been in possession of the church long before this altar was built, since he 
died in 1426. But the relic may not at first have been so highly reverenced, or it 
may have been kept elsewhere. 


" Casorri, op. cit,, p. 36. Before 1636 the tabernacle may have been closed by 
painted wooden doors, as was the corresponding altar across the nave of this church. 
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they carry explain the significance of the predella. The one to the 
left carries a scroll inscribed 


PROBET AVTEM SEIPSVM HOMO 
ET SIC DE PANE ILLO EDAT, 


while the angel to the right carries the, inscription, 


HIC EST PANIS VIVVS 
QVI DE CELO DESCENDIT. 


30th point toward the central sacramental door. We know of 
other angels by Luca della Robbia, all in Florence: the angels 
on the Sacristy doors of the Cathedral; others on the lunette 
taken from 8. Pierino in Mercato, now in the Museo Nazionale ; 
the beautiful angels in the lunette in the Via dell’ Agnolo; the 
angel with 8S. Matthew in the Pazzi chapel; the adoring angels in 
a medallion of the Madonna and child in the Museo Nazionale. 
We might go further and point out resemblances between these 
and other well known figures by Luca della Robbia; but it is 
enough that we find here the same type of angel, in similar atti- 
tudes, with similar treatment of the hair and wings and drapery, 
and producing the same spiritual impression. But while in other 
cases mentioned we have no more than two angels, here there are 
eight; so that we may recognize the method by which Luca della 
Robbia is guided in composition. The composition is merely an 
extension of that used in the bronze doors, in the lunettes and in 
the medallion. Instead of one angel on either side of the centre, 
there are two pair of angels balancing each other; and they fly 
toward the centre as if they were but the beginning of an angelic 
procession. The angels differ in costume and in sex; their posi- 
tions also, with reference to the spectator, exhibit variety. As in 
other compositions Luca adopts a simple, balanced composition, 
involving repetition without monotony and showing unity though 
with considerable variety in detail. 
(b) 8. John the Baptist and 8S. Augustine. 
In the beautiful figure of 8. John the Baptist we have an appro- 
priate subject for an altar of the Holy Sacrament. Te is not only 


the forerunner compared with the bishop as the successor of 
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Christ, but is essentially a figure of sacramental significance. He 
was dear to the hearts of the Florentines, and a protector of Im- 
pruneta, having a chapel in the old cloister almost directly below 
this very altar.* Luca had hiinself placed the Baptist in an im- 
portant position upon the sacristy doors of the Cathedral at Flor- 
ence. In comparing this 8. John with that of the sacristy doors 
we see here a milder and less haggard type, and yet it is the same 
figure in riper form. We recognize the same general features 
of the face, the same swinging drapery over the garment of hair, 
the same strong shin-bones and carefully modelled feet; the cross 
also has similar indented extremities, and is grasped by 8. John 
in the same way. The pose here is very similar to that of the 
S. John in Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion in the Chapter House of 
S. Mareo, and it is possible that Luca might have been influenced 
by that great fresco, but Luca’s 8. John is less ascetic and more 
beautiful. If we consider this figure in the light of what we 
already know of Luea della Robbia’s work in glazed terracotta 
we find additional means of identifying it as his work. The base 
on which the figure stands slopes downward toward the spectator 
and is colored a clear brown; the glaze is fine and hard; the eyes 
have yellowish blue irises, with brows, lashes, pupil and _ iris- 
boundary of blue. 

In determining who is the bishop here represented we have our 
choice between a local bishop and a typical character. There are 
strong reasons for thinking of a local bishop, for at this time the 
church owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Antonio di Bellincione, 
a member of the Cari branch of the Agli family. He was a 
eanon and the first dean of this collegiate church; he was arch- 
bishop of Raugia and bishop of Fiesole and then of Volterra. 
The old Pieve at Impruneta was very dear to his heart, and from 
the year 1439 to his death in 1477 he devoted himself to its re- 
storation. He rebuilt the church, expending from his own private 
resources more than 12,000 florins in its enrichment and endow- 
ment. Here was certainly an opportunity for the church to have 
shown its gratitude. But the good bishop does not appear to 


have become a local saint, and between his death and that of Luea 


CasoTTi, op. cit., p. 41. 
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della Robbia in 1482, there was none too much time for a monu- 
ment to have been raised to him by popular subscription. — It 
would seem to be more in harmony with the spirit of the times 
and with the character of the monument to interpret this bishop 
as of more general and symbolic character. Upon the same sa- 
eristy doors where Luca had represented 8. John the Baptist we 
find tigures of the four Fathers of the Church. Two of these, 
8. Ambrose and 8. Augustine, have more or less resemblance to 
the figure before us. We may accordingly assume that if only 
one of the Fathers should be selected, it would be the greatest, 
8. Augustine, who might well stand over against 8. John Baptist 
as a symbol of the completed Christian faith. This identification 
receives some support from the predella, for the words [Tic est panis 
que di calo descendit appear in the Romish service for the Holy Sa- 
crament under the heading Sancti Augustin’ Episcopi. 

(c) The architectural framework which encircles the Holy Cross 
is the most elaborate and at the same time the most beautiful 
framework in the Robbia monuments. It combines the technical 
methods of enamel painting and of sculptured relief against a 
polychrome background. Where can we discover pine cones * so 
finely enameled except upon Luca’s monument to Bishop Benozzo 
Federighi at S. Francesco di Paola at Bellosguardo? We may 
search the works of the Robbia school in vain for pilasters more 
beautifully decorated than these with their exquisite floral tracery 
relieved against a background alternately of violet and blue and 
green. The capitals vary little from those he used in the Peretola 
monument and earry us back to the capitals of the Pazzi chapel, 
with which he was so familiar. The architrave shows a more re- 
fined sense of proportion in the relative heights of its successive 
parts as compared with the evenly divided architrave at Peretola. 
The frieze, the design of which recalls the base of the tabernacle 
at Peretola and the medallion of the Master Workers in Stone 
and Wood at Or San Michele, exhibits small rosettes of yellow in 
larger rosettes of blue enclosed in twining bands of light blue. 
The strength of the design in a measure atones for the shortness 

#8 The pine cones here and in the ceiling of the baldachino suggest the pine grove 
in which the original church was built. It was known as 8S. Maria in Pineta, cor- 
rupted to Impruneta. 
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of the freize. The cornice and pediment exhibit a richer combi- 
nation of mouldings than any of Luca’s other works. We might 
remark upon a similar use of mouldings in the Portogallo medal- 
lions and in the medallion of the Physicians and Druggists at 
Or San Michele, but this perhaps is driving the argument from 
analogy to its utmost limit. In assigning a date to this monu- 
ment we see clearly that it must belong to Luca della Robbia’s 
latest and ripest period. It is a resumé of his best productions. 
We feel that he had already accomplished the Peretola Taberna- 
cle (1441-1443) and the tomb of Bishop Benozzo Federighi 
(1457), and the bronze sacristy doors (1446-1467). This would 
bring the monument to close of the period of the restorations 
made by Antonio degli Agli, that is 1477. The same result is 
reached, if it be true, as we suppose, that Michelozzo Michelozzi 
was associated with Luca della Robbia in his work at Impruneta, 
as in the case of the Florentine sacristy doors and the chapel at 
San Miniato.“ The baldachinos which cover the altars which we 
are studying at Impruneta have a strong resemblance to the Cap- 
pella 8.8. Annunziata at Florence, attributed by Vasari to Mich- 
elozzo.“ Now Michelozzo’s death occurred between 1470 and 
1480. 

2. The Ceiling of the Church of the Holy Cross. 

The baldachino which covers the altar of the Holy Cross has a 
ceiling consisting of twelve square panels of glazed terracotta. 
These panels exhibit yellow rosettes in blue circular fluted shells, 
from the outside of which four pine cones project to the four 
angles. The mouldings are the opposed flat and raised leaf 
moulding used in the cornice of the altar piece. Analogous terra- 
cotta ceilings by Luca della Robbia are found in the portico of 
the Pazzi chapel and in the vault of the chapel at San Miniato. 

3. The Altar of the Madonna (Plate vm). 

The altar to the left of the nave‘and opposite the Altar of the 
Holy Cross is known as the Altar of the Madonna. Behind the 
altar is a marble tabernacle on either side of which are terracotta 

“ MILANESI-V ASARI, II, p. 175 and p. 444. 

 STEGMANN u. GEYMULLER, Die Architectur der Renaissance in Toscana, 


Pl. 
4 MILANESI-V ASARI, II, p. 444. 
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figures representing 8S. Luke and 8. Paul. These figures are the 
work of Luca della Robbia. 

More important even in the eyes of the people than the relic of 
the Holy Cross is the ancient picture of the Virgin which this 
tabernacle contains. This painting is of the Byzantine type, and 
represents the Virgin without the infant Christ. It is highly 
venerated on account of its antiquity and supposed miraculous 
qualities, and is carried on occasions in processions from Impru- 
neta to Florence. Once lost it was found in the fields over the 
spot where ploughing oxen reverently fell with bended knees. 
This recovery of the image was figured in 1323 upon the old 
bell “ of the church, and upon the new bell cast in 1683, and we 
see it on the predella of the present tabernacle. It appears also 
upon a copperplate engraving by Stephano della Bella in 1633, 
from which the frontispiece of Casotti’s book was copied. This 
engraving also preserves to us a representation of the interior of 
the painted doors of the tabernacle which existed up to the begin- 
ning of the last century, and which were replaced in 1712 by the 
door which exists to-day, with its floral ornaments of silver on a 
background of gold, together with a medallion representing the 
archangel Raphael and Tobias with the fish.“ This design is ex- 
plained by the fact that the door was presented by the Compagnia 
dell’ Angelo Raffaelo, whose patron saint was the archangel 
Raphael. 

The two figures on the sides of the tabernacle we recognize as 
S. Luke and 8. Paul. 8. Luke, suggested on account of his sup- 
posed authorship of the picture of the Madonna, represents the 
Gospel, while 8. Paul symbolizes the diffusion of the glad tid- 
ings through the Epistles. For the figure of 8. Luke we find an 
analogue in the sacristy doors, but the figure of 8. Paul is unique 
in the work of Luca della Robbia. The dignified spirit of both 
figures, the fine glaze, the broad treatment of the drapery, the re- 
strained modelling of the hair and hands and feet, the coloring of 
the eyes, even the ground on which they stand, all these evince 
Luca’s workmanship. The attribution of the tabernacle to Luce 


CasorTti, op. cit. p. 54. 


* Brogi, photo. No. 9889. 
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della Robbia is more difficult, since it resembles strongly the door 
of the Cappella del Noviziato at Santa Croce, highly praised by 
Vasari and ascribed by him to Michelozzo.” It also resembles 
even more closely the beautiful tabernacle on Or San Michele 
which enshrines Verroechio’s group of the doubting Thomas.” 
This is ascribed by Vasari to Donatello™ and catalogued by Mila- 
nesi® as made in the year 1457. The tabernacle at Impruneta 
impresses us as a weak reflection of the tabernacle at Or San 
. Michele, and more likely to have been made by Michelozzo, the 
pupil of Donatello, than by Luca della Robbia. But we need not 
overlook the fact that the prototype of both monuments is to be 
found in Luea’s tabernacle at Peretola. If our attribution be cor- 
rect the Impruneta tabernacle was made after 1457 and before the 
{ death of Michelozzo (cirea 1472), and was probably slightly ear- 
lier than the Altar of the Holy Cross. 


. 4. The Frieze and Ceiling of the Chapel of the Madonna. 

The baldachino or chapel which covers this altar has a frieze in 
terracotta, which we also attribute to Luca della Robbia. It is 
placed on the outside of the chapel, and consists of two similar 
| portions one of which faces the nave, the other the Chapel of the 
; Holy Cross. On each side the frieze contains a half figure of the 

Madonna holding in her arms the undraped child holding a quince. 
These groups are in white against a blue ground. They are 
identical in treatment with a monument in the Museo Nazionale,® 
rightly attributed by Umberto Rossi to Luca della Robbia.* The 
fruit frieze in which these figures are inserted consists of polychrome 
bunches of fruit and leaves arranged in pairs or groups of four, 
analogous to the frame of the Silk Merchants’ medallion on Or 
San Michele.” The fruit is treated in a large, effective manner 
and stands out clearly from a white background. The ceiling of 
this chapel is similar to that of the chapel of the Holy Cross. 

MILANESI-V ASARI, II, p. 442. 

* Alinari, photo. No. 2321. 

5! MILANESI-V ASARI, II, p. 404. 

53 MILANESI, Catalogo della opere di Donatello, 1887, p- 18. 

88 Alinari, photo. No. 2765. 

4 Archivio Storico dell’ Arte, 1893, p- 7. 

5 See Plate v, No. 2. 
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5. Relief representing Christ on the Cross, at the foot of which 
stand the Virgin and 8. John (Plate vii). 

In a chapel adjoining the chapel of the Holy Cross is a glazed 
terracotta round-headed relief, 1.50 m. high by 65 ¢. wide. — It 
represents Christ upon the Cross; above the cross is figured the 
pelican plucking her breast to feed her young with her own blood ; 
at the head of the cross is affixed the inscription .|-N-R-I-; at the 
sides of the Crucified One are weeping angels ; at the base stand 
the sorrowing Mother and the Beloved Disciple; a skull, the em- 
blem of death, is placed at the foot of the cross. The figures are 
white against a blue background, but other colors are employed. 
The stony ground is a greenish gray, the cross imitates the color 
and grain of wood, the pelican’s nest is green, while blue is em- 
ployed for eyebrows and eyelashes, aud yellow for the irises of the 
eyes. 

Having been acquainted with this monument only through the 
photograph by Brogi,® I was prepared to find here an interesting 
example by some unknown member of the Robbia school. Great 
was my surprise when [ recognized the technical qualities of 
Luca’s handiwork. Here was a rocky ground similar in character 
and color to that in the Ascension relief in the Cathedral in Flor- 
ence, a similar handling of drapery and treatment of hair, and an 
identity in the coloring of the eyes. Add to this the resemblance 
of these angels to the flying angels in the Resurrection relief in 
the Cathedral in Florence, and the impression becomes still 
stronger that this relief is to be attributed to the elder Luca. 
Even the inscription at the head of the cross shows the same form 
of letters separated by the same wedge-shaped periods which are 
found on the inscription on Bishop Federighi’s tomb. But 
strong as these resemblances might be there was an unexpected 
pathos in the spirit of the relief, which seemed at variance with 
the calm beauty and dignity to be expected from Luca della Rob- 
bia, and which characterizes even crucifixion scenes in the works 
by his successors.” The types of the Christ, the Virgin and 8. 

56 Brogi, photo. No. 9891. 

57 Compare the altar pieces at Arezzo (Alinari, photo. No. 9412), at La Verna, 


(Alinari, photo. No. 5037), and at Fiesole, church of S. Maria (Alinari, photo. No. 
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John seem to be different from those in other works of Luca della 
Robbia. The pathos of the relief, however, and the variation of 
types are not uncharacteristic, but to be expected, especially in 
Luca’s earlier work. In the Pietd represented on the marble tab- 
ernacle at Peretola we find the same wringing of hands and the 
same agonized expression. This is his inheritance from Ghiberti 
and the trecentists, as we may see by comparing this relief with 
Ghiberti’s treatment of the same subject on his earlier gates * for 
the baptistery at Florence. The Christ is also very similar to the 
Peretola type and does not differ from that of the Federighi tomb, 
though it resembles less the Christs in Luca’s relief in the Flor- 
entine Cathedral. Similarly if we should examine seriatim the 
Madonnas of Luca della Robbia, their differences would be even 
more striking than their resemblances. Even his 8. Johns repre- 
sent to us different individuals, but on this account we need not 
reject this 8S. John as by Luca della Robbia, especially as the As- 
cension relief at Florence contains heads of the same general 
character. 

From the comparisons we have made it may be gathered that 
this monument is approximately of the same date as the taberna- 
cle at Peretola (1441-1443) and the Ascension relief at Florence 
(ordered Oct. 11, 1446). The tomb of Bishop Federighi (1455- 
1457) already shows the changed treatment of pathetic themes. 
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58 Alinari, photo. No. 1834. 
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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


r The consecutive life of history is chronology, without which it 
becomes shadowy and mythical. To be reliable it must be based on 
a time-scale, such as is determined by astronomy. It is said that 
Egypt has never had a chronology, because it is claimed that it 
never hada definite starting point or a fixed era. But we think this 
is a mistake; it would be more accurate to say that its chronolog- 
ical system and calendar had been lost and forgotten. The epoch 
of Menes has ever been at least one fixed starting point and stand- 
ard era. Modern research will sooner or later discover its lost 
chronology, and be able to gather up the threads that have been 
woven into the fabric now known as its lists of dynasties. A 
technical chronology for Egypt must necessarily have reliable 
starting points with fixed dates astronomically determined as 
way-marks; and the more numerous they are the more certain 
and reliable the chronology based thereon will become. 

The Egyptian Calendar was crowded with festivals. Every 
week, and every day in the week, had its special rites to be either 
weekly, monthly, half-yearly, or yearly observed. There was a 
perpetual round of religious services, special or general. Some 
day we may discover the rule for their observance; and amongst 
them obtain a clue to the lost chronology of this ancient people. 
Our present object is to consider one such clue, which has never 
yet been distinctly understood, known or recognized. The 
bilingual monument known as the Rosetta stone, which has 
opened Egyptian literature to the world of letters, several times 
refers to the “great solemnities”’ and festivals, called in old 
Egyptian “ hibu set.” One of these, known as the “ THirtTy-YEAR 
Cyciz,” is probably one of the oldest, if not the very oldest, in 
the Calendar, and goes back to the very genesis of Egyptian his- 
tory. Vestiges of its ancient character can still be found in the 
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Hindoo, Persian, Mohammedan and Grecian modes of reckoning 
time, and the Moslems have always had a lunar “ Thirty-year 
Cycle,” with eleven days added, making 354 x 30 + 11 = 1063 

This “ Thirty-year Cycle” was not only the most ancient, but 
had also special privileges attached to its recurrence. It was 
divided into ten sections or intercalations of three years each, at 
which a grand festival was held. At the close of every twelve 
cycles = 12 x 30 = 360 years, five years were added in order to 
adjust it to the Sothic Great Cycle of 1460 years, or 365 x 4= 
1460. These three-year intercalations are kept by the Egyptians 
as great festivals, called “ hibu set,” during which it was their 
custom to erect temples, monuments, monoliths or obelisks .and 
memorials of every kind. They were memorial festivals in an 
eminent degree, and the ceremonies and festivities were specially 
devoted to this kind of use. The most eminent were always 
reserved for the First Interealation, or third year in a new cycle 
of thirty years. As it could only occur once in thirty years, the 
heir-apparent to the throne was usually crowned on this memorial 
year; the august ceremony of coronation taking place usually 
on the day of this First of the Ten Festivals forming the Thirty- 
year Cycle. 

This simple example of an ancient custom in Egypt will throw 
a flood of light on the subject which, up to present date, has 
always appeared a mystery; nor has any explanation of the 
custom, to my knowledge, ever before been published. I allude 
to the coronation of the heir-apparent at this first festival, and his 
admission to joint occupancy of the kingly rule, no matter how 
young the heir-apparent might be, even if he should be compara- 
tively an infant. In a primitive state of society this was a wise 
and necessary custom; as a precautionary measure it settled the 
question of succession, and the people were accustomed to the 
authority and rule of the next Pharaoh before the death of the 
actual sovereign took place. It also provided for the succession 
before the infirmities of old age rendered abdication necessary ; 
and finally, it put an end to the strife of rival claimants and 
incipient revolt, which too often resulted from the sudden death 
of the king. 
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Thus Rameses II, oppressor of the Jews, at whose court Moses 
was trained, was crowried when only a mere youth ten years old. 
Why at that time? Because the First Festival in the “ Thirty- 
year Cycle” then took place. His coronation settled the succes- 
sion, and all rival claims were at an end. He was a crowned 
king—a Pharaoh from that time forth and sharer in the adminis- 
tration of the national affairs. The most turbulent times, when 
revolution succeeded revolution, and Egypt was divided into 
petty kingdoms, appear to have taken place when a king sat on 
the throne who had not been crowned beforehand according to 
custom at the first festival of a “ Thirty-vear Cycle.” Khamuas, 
eldest son of Rameses the Great, was crowned at one of these 
festivals according to custom, but afterwards died. Menephtah, the 
fourteenth son, then became heir-apparent and was crowned at 
the next first festival of the Cycle, about seven years before the 
death of Rameses, his royal father. 

Can we find any confirmation of this monumental evidence ? 
Let us see. 

It is a matter of indifference whose system of chronology we 
adopt for the purpose of illustrating our theory of this ancient 
eycle. We might take any one system of such modern authori- 
ties as Maspero, Brugsch, Mariette, or Lepsius, for they all place 
Seti I in or about the year 1400 B.c. A few years ago the whole 
civilized world was startled with the discoveries of the genuine 
mummies of Seti I, his son Rameses I, and their peers, belonging 
to the seventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth and twenty- 
first Dynasties, with a few minor royalties and priestly personages 
of both sexes, with various court functionaries of the two last 
dynasties. At this time Egyptologists generally fixed the date of 
Seti I at about 1400 B.c. We will therefore adopt a medium 
date of 1392 B. c., and hold the Egyptologists generally responsible 
for the system of chronology which this date imposes on our 
illustrations. We do not introduce a system of our own, but take 
that which our modern, living Egyptologists have placed in our 
hands. 

Accordingly, Seti I would begin his reign in the year 1392 B. c., 
and the date of his warlike son Rameses’ birth would be 1390 B. c. 
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According to the above named cyclar rule and custom, the nearest 
“ Thirty-year Cycle” to the birth-date of Rameses would be 1383 
B. c., and the first festival would be at the close of the first three 
years—tor there were ten festivals in the series of thirty—or at the 
date 1383-31380. That would be the date of his coronation, 
according to this system of modern chronology. And since he 
was born in 1390, he would be ten years of age when crowned at 
this festival. Rawlinson, in his Ancient Eyypt, says: “At the age 
of ten or twelve Seti had Rameses crowned as king, and admitted 
him, at first to a nominal and afterwards to a real participation in 
the government. The chronology of the two reigns has been 
confused by this association. It is uncertain in what year of his 
reign Seti made Rameses joint ruler.” Again, an inscription 
quoted by Brugsch (fist. of Egypt, Vol. 1, p. 24) says: “ Thou 
wast raised to be a governor of this land when thou wast a youth, 
and countedst fen full years.” Let us now step back a little and 
test the case of his father Seti I. 

Seti began to reign in 1392 B. c., and reigned twelve years alone. 
His royal son Rameses IT was born in 1390, in the second year of 
Seti’s rule. That Seti was in full mature years when he ascended 
the throne is evident from the fact, that after a short reign of 
Rameses I, he at once took the field against a formidable revolt 
on his northeastern frontier, consisting of Semitic and Turanian 
races. In the first year of his reign he began a war with the 
Shasu. Starting from the fortress of Khetam he mounted his 
chariot, directed the forces and planned the campaign, entered the 
Philistine territory, overran Idumea, slaughtered the garrisons of 
all fortresses, and spread desolation all over the hill country from 
Egypt to Canaan which he subdued. He has recorded these events 
in an inscription quoted by Brugsch (iid, p. 13). This prowess 
shows clearly he had arrived at the age of maturity when crowned. 
So that the custom of holding the coronation of the heir-apparent 
at the first festival of the “ Thirty-year Cycle” could not apply to 
his case, nor to that of his father Rameses I, the founder of the 
dynasty. But Seti I followed the rule and custom. Rameses II 
was born two years after his father became king; and although 
three festivals occurred during the first ten years of his childhood, 
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yet Seti allowed them to pass, and had the coronation of his son, 
Rameses II, take place at the first festival of the new cycle of 


thirty years, in 1380 B. c., when the boy was only ten years of age. 
The next cycle began in the thirtieth year of Rameses’ reign, 1353 
B. c.; and at that first festival of the cycle he had his son Khamuas 
crowned in agreement with the custom. But Khamuas died during 
the cycle, and his place was supplied by Menephtah the fourteenth 
son of Rameses. Again the custom was followed and Menephtah 
was crowned at the first festival of the next new thirty-years 
cycle, in the sixtieth year of Rameses’ reign, and six years prior 
to his death’ in 1314 B.c. The date of Menephtah’s coronation 
would be 1320 B. c. So that the thirty-year cycle of 1322 B. c. 
would fall in his reign, beginning with 1322 B. c., and ending in 
1292 B. c. In fact the great Sothic cycle of 1460 years would 
end with the coronation of Menephtah. A more notable astronomi- 
-al incident could not have happened to fix the date of Menephtah’s 
reign, and the closing career of the great Rameses II. Therefore 
two such thirty-year cycles occurred during the sovereignty of 
Rameses II. Menephtah reigned about thirteen years and died in 
1307 B.c. He was followed by his son Seti Il, who was not 
crowned according to the usual rule, because his father’s death 
occurred about eleven years before the thirty-year cycle closed. 
Menephtah’s name in Egyptian was Meri-en-Phtah, or “ beloved 
of Phtah,” favorite of the Creator. He was also known as Meno- ’ 
phres in whose reign the Sothie period of 1460 years closed, and } 
a new period began, the date being 1322 B.c. Wilkinson (An. { 
Egypt.) says: “The king in whose reign the Sothic period was 
fixed is said to be Menophres.”” This test case is rendered the 
more notable from the fact, that the Apis-cycles of twenty-five 


vague years each began also in the year 1322 B.c., at the same } 
time as the new Sothic period of 1450 years, and a new series of i 


thirty-year cycles. Lepsius also gives the year 1322 B. c. as the 
date of Menephtah or Menophres. Here, then, we have a well 
established astronomical starting point for our illustrations—and 


a more notable one could not be demanded, on account of its 
relation to the date of the Exodus. 
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That a thirty-vear cycle was in use at the time stated we have 
monumental evidence. The tomb of Knum-hotep at Benihassan 
contains a list of twelve festivals, or one whole cycle and two 
festivals of another, inscribed under the x11 dynasty. And Rameses 
II has recorded a series of these festivals belonging to one and the 
same cycle, at Silsilis. The first occurred in the thirtieth year of 
his reign, 1350 B. c., when his eldest son Khamuas was crowned. 
The second, third, fourth and fifth festivals are recorded, the last 
is said to have been in the forty-fifth year of his reign; thus 
proving that the festivals occurred at intervals of three years. 
It is further confirmed by an Anastasia papyrus, which refers to 
a still later festival of the same cycle, dated 26 Mechir, in the 
fifty-second year of his reign. It must, therefore, have been the 
eighth festival in the series of ten forming the thirty-year’s cycle, 
and three festivals before Rameses’ successor, Menephtah, was 
crowned heir apparent, reigning jointly with his father. 

We meet with the hieroglyphic form of the obelisk as early as 
the v dynasty: but the obelisk set up by Usurtasen I, of the xm 
dynasty, is the earliest of the kind possessing any considerable 

’ importance or grandeur: and has the rare advantage of still re- 
maining on the spot where it was originally set up. It rises 
sixty-six feet above the plain, is formed of the hardest and most 
beautiful rose-colored granite, and contains a deeply-cut hiero- 
glyphical legend repeated on its four sides. The inscription says : 
“ The Horus-Sun, the life of those who are born, king of the 
Upper and Lower lands, Khepr-ka-ra: lord of the double crown, 
son of the sun-god Ra, Usurtasen: friend of the spirits of On, 
ever-loving golden Horus, the god Khepr-ka-ra, has executed this 
work in the beginning of the Thirty-year Cycle.” This inscription 
is invaluable in its relation to the early existence and national use 
of this cycle as forming a connecting link—the missing link in 
fact—of the Egyptian Sothic Calendar. It was set up by Usur- 
tasen I, of the x1 dynasty, at Heliopolis, to commemorate the 
date of his coronation, which took place according to ancient cus- 
tom on the first festival of the thirty-year cycle. He was then 
only ten years of age, and in this respect his case is very much 
like that of Rameses II, who was also crowned when only ten 
years old, at the first festival of a new eycle. The cycle when 
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Usurtasen was crowned would be the twenty-second in the series 
from the beginning in 2782 B. c., and the date would be 2110 B. 
c. Ile reigned ten years jointly with his father, and exercised 
royal authority for about thirty-five years. At the close of the 
cycle of thirty years, he followed the usual royal custom and 
ordered the coronation of his son Amenemhat II, who exercised 
royal authority jointly with his father about four or five years. 
To commemorate the event Usurtasen raised a second obelisk in the 
Fayoum, of a superior character, though less in height. It would 
be in the twentieth year of his sole reign and the first festival in 
the new cycle. On the upper portion of the obelisk he is repre- 
sented as worshipping twenty of the principal deities—the twenty 
he had most favored during his twenty years of sole reign. The 
date was 2080 B. c. 

Amenemhat IT took the official name of Nub-kau-ra, and 
had a sole reign of about thirty-two years. Following the royal 
custom of his predecessors, at the next first festival of a new 
thirty-year cycle, he elevated his son Usurtasen to the royal dig- 
nity and reigned jointly with him for about six years before enter- 
ing the eternal abode. This would be the twenty-fourth cycle 
from the beginning of the second Sothie cycle in 2782 B. c., the 
date being 2049 B.c. Usurtasen IT had the throne name of Sha- 
khepr-ra, and had a sole reign of thirteen years only. He died 
before the thirty year’s cycle closed: so that his successor would 
not be crowned, and was not crowned as his predecessors had 
been. Still earlier evidence is to be found in the period of the v1 
dynasty. The Sinai rocks contain a monumental inscription of 
the vi dynasty, recording the first festival of a thirty-year cycle, 
dated twenty-seventh of the eleventh month and eighteenth year 
of Pepi I of that dynasty. The date is 3074 B. c., and refers to 
the thirty-ninth cycle from the beginning of the first Sothic series 
in 4242 B. 

The twin obelisks raised at Thebes, and the twin obelisks at 
Heliopolis raised by Thothmes III, were set up on the first festi- 
val of one of these thirty-year cycles: the dates are 1532 and 
1502: which again shows how the cycle was used, computed and 
formed an integral part of the Sothic Calendar of 1460 years of 


365 days to the year. The addition of five days was called the 
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Epact, and evidently originated in very remote times. A box 
containing a record of this addition of five days, belonging to the 
time of Amenophis III, of the xv1i1 dynasty, is now to be seen at 
Turin. But there is abundant evidence that this Epact was also 
officially the close of twelve “ Thirty-year Cycles.” Wilkinson 
says: *‘ As the Sothic period was fixed in 1322 B. c., from obser- 
vations, it is evident that these must have been continued during 
the time elapsed up to that year, which would throw back the 
beginning of their observations to a very remote age. The king 
in whose reign the Sothic period was fixed is said to be Menoph- 
res of the x1x dynasty.” 

Returning to the case of Rameses II it is interesting to note 
that within a few months of the joint rule of Seti I and his son 
Rameses IT, falls the date of the famous “tablet stela of 400 years,” 
found at San, the ancient Zoan of the Bible. Of course this tab- 
let must be regarded as authentic, and set up with royal authority, 
as the tablet itself declares. The date of ¢his San stela is fourth 
Mesori, or twenty-eighth July, and the beginning of a joint rule 
of Seti I and Rameses II. A close inspection will prove that it 
is a very important stone document. Rameses claims descent 
from the Hyksos rulers who held sway in Egypt 400 years pre- 
viously. This “tablet of 400 years” would begin therefore 
from the joint rule of Seti and Rameses IT in 1380, and would 
earry us back to 1380+400=1780 B. c., or to the king Set 
Aapehti Nubt, a predecessor of Apophis, under whom Joseph 
served and directed the counsels of the king. The existence of 
this tablet implies the existence of a calendar on which it is based. 

We have confined our illustrations mainly to the era of Rame- 
ses II, because of its intrinsic importance in relation to biblical 
times and chronology—the times of the oppression and the Exodus: 
and because it stands about midway between the Christian and 
Pyramid times, and can be used to help in solving the historic 
chronology, looking in both directions. Our main object has been 
to show the utility of using fixed dates determined astronomically 
us so many reliable landmarks, and thus reducing conjecture to a 
minimum. 

Recovery oF THE Lost CaLENDAR.—It would seem that our 
Egyptologists have been mistaken in assuming that the Egyptians 
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had no chronology, nor any fixed era or starting point. We have 
seen that they had a calendar by which all dates and epochs were 
measured and located, that the epoch of 4242 B. c. was one of the 
starting points in their historic chronology, and that they divided 
up the great Sothic cycle of 1460 years into forty-eight lesser 
eycles of thirty years each, and commonly known as festivals 
ealled “ hibu set” or great solemnities. The kings, it is true, 
dated their annals by their regnal years, and the dates of a king’s 
accession and demise were commonly placed on record by the 
priests, so that the entire length of his reign could be known, and 
no special care was taken to distinguish the years of his sole reign 
from those during which he was associated with his predecessor. 
Neither as a general rule were contemporary dynasties distinctly 
marked. But the fact has been forgotten that the dates of the 
king’s accession and death, and all other notable events were 
linked together by being made parts of a “ Thirty-year Calendar 
or Cycle,” which stood in successive order in the list of forty-eight 
eycles forming the great Sothic Cycle of 1460 years, of which 
each king’s accession formed one of the notable events in some 
one of these forty-eight cycles of thirty years each. The follow- 
ing chronological synopsis of the Calendar—tabulating three 
entire Sothie Cycles of 1460 years each, with the series of forty- 
eight cycles forming this one grand period—will illustrate this 
igyptian system of chronology. The following Table begins 
with the first cycle, and with the first month Thoth, when the 
Sothie Cycle begins. 


TABULAR VIEW OF THE Sotuic Cycie or 1460 YeEaARs. 


First Sothic Cycle: 4242 B. C.— 2782 B.C. 


4242 B.c. B.C. 
_ 4211.583 XXV............8481.583 
4089,.917 XXIX .........3359.917 


..39998.667  $$XXNII......... 3268.667 


| 
| 
VIII ............ 


> 
3877.000 
3816.167 
3785.750 


2782 B.c. 
27 21.167 
.2690.750 
2508.250 
2417.000 


2264.917 
2112.834 
XXITTI... .........2082.427 
2052.000 
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Second Sothic Cycle: 


XXXIIT....... 
1) 


XXXVIIT...... 
XXXVITTI.... 
XXXIX........ 


2782 B.C. —1322 B. 


XXXVI... 
XXXVIIL..... 
XXXIX........ 


3238.250 
3207.834 
3177.427 
3147.000 
3116.583 


.3086.167 


3055.750 


3025.534 


...2994.917 


2934.084 


2903.667 


...2873.250 


2842.854 


B.C. 


..1991.167 


1960.750 


1899.917 
1869.504 
1839.084 


..1808.667 


1778.250 
1747.834 
1717.427 
1687.000 
1656.583 
1626.167 
1595.750 


1565.334 


..1584.917 


1504.504 
1474.084 
1443.667 


..1413.250 
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XXXVI 
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XLII ...........2964.504 
XLVII .........2612.437 
XLVIII........2782.000 

(> 
XXVIII .......1930.334 

xu... fill 
XLVI...........1882.834 
XLVII...... ...1852.427 
XLVIII........1322.000 
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Third Sothic Cycle: 1322 B.C.— 139 A. D. 


1322 B.c. B. C. 
XXVIII........ .470.834 
XXX.............409.500 
14.084 


In this table we have recovered the long lost Sothic Chrono- 
logical Calendar by which Egyptian festivals were regulated, 
numbered and classified, and their chronological place and date 
in history determined. Henceforth this calendar will form a 
working scale for future Egyptologists, who may feel disposed to 
use it; as it will materially help to classify the dynasties, so as to 
present them in something like an approximate historic form. 
The date of Khufu and the pyramid kings of the Iv dynasty will be 


3451 B.c. The date of Pepi I of the vi dynasty is 3074 B. c.; of 
Usurtasen I the date will be 2110 B.c.; the twin obelisks of 


Thothmes III at Thebes and Heliopolis will have the dates 1532 
and 1502. Rameses II will be 1380, and Menophres will close the 
forty-eight cycles in the second Sothic cycle of 1460 years at the 
date 1322 n.c. Thus we contend the Egyptians did always have 
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a chronology, and counted their number of festivals by classifying 
them in this series of forty-eight “ Thirty-year Cycles” in 1460 
years. The starting point and zero of the second series being the 
epoch 2782 8.c. The famous “tablet of 400 year” found at San, 
constructed by Rameses Il, was based on this thirty-year cycle 
calendar. 

[ think it not improbable that the restoration of this calendar 
will do more than any other agency to restore the lost chronoiogy 
of the Egyptian nation. Out of ten obelisks four distintly state 
that they were erected at the first festival, or third year of 
a thirty-years cycle. Such are those of Thothmes III at Thebes 
and Heliopolis; Usurtasen’s obelisk, the one in New York, and 
the Campensis at Rome erected by Psammetichus II. These obe- 
lisks are really chronological monuments of the existence of this 
lost Sothic Calendar, which appears to have been in popular use 
in every age back to the time of the building of the Great Pyramid 
and the establishment of the Egyptian empire. Beginning at the 
early Christian period, we have Theon the astronomer who de- 
clares that the complete Sothie cycle of 1460 years ended in 139 
A. D.; and all along the centuries backwards its existence has been 
acknowledged. It was noticed by Tacitus, Eratosthenes, Berosus, 
Manetho, Herodotus, and others during the five centuries before 
the Christian era. And we have traced it up from Menophres, 
Rameses, Usurtasen and Pepi I to Pyramid times. The early 
record of Pepi I can still be seen on the rocks of the Sinaitic 
peninsula, 

The mode of reckoning by this thirty-years’ calendar was as 
simple as the modern calendar we use to-day. The cycle was 
reckoned as the first, second, third, fourth, and so on successively 
to the forty-eighth cycle which ended the series, and completed 
the Sothie period of 1460 years. The cycle of Pepi I would be 
called the thirty-ninth thirty-year cycle in the series, having the 
date 3074 B.c. The cycle of Usurtasen’s obelisk would be 
the twenty-second, having the date 2110 B.c. The cycles of 
Thothmes III’s obelisks would be the forty-first and _forty- 
second, having the dates 1532 and 1502.8B.c. The coronation of 
Rameses II in 1380 B.c. would begin the forty-sixth cycle in 
the series. While the commencement of the Apis periods of 
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twenty-five vague years would close the second Sothic period of 


1460 years in the-year 1322 B. c., during the reign of the Exodus 
king Menephtah or Menoplres. In this way the whole Sothic 
Calendar was chronologi-ally connected in one unbroken chain 
from 4242 B. c. to 139 A. D. 

By this means the great Sothic Cycle was simplified and divided 
into convenient festival periods of three years, ten of which made 
what was called .a “ Thirty-years Cycle.” These festival periods 
were subservient to the popular taste for short recurrent festivities, 
whilst they enabled the scientist and astronomer to correct any 
error that may have crept into the vague or civil year. 


SaMUEL Beswick, C. E. 
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CYPRIOTE HEADS IN THE METRO- 


POLITAN MUSEUM. 


OF 


The nude statuette pu blished by Kiesertizky in the last num- 
ber of the Jahrbuch of the German Institute, 1892, pp. 179-84 
(Taf. 6), found in Egypt, and called “ Apollo von Naukratis,” has 
set in a clear light a series of heads in the Cypriote collection of 
the Metropolitan Museum in New York, which offer an interest- 
ing parallel in the arrangement of the hair and in other par- 
ticulars. The close connection between the art of Cyprus in some 
of its phases and that found at Naucratis is patent to any one 
who compares the two, and attention has frequently been called 
to it. Naucratis and Daphne (Defenneh), must have been the 
chief centres from which Egyptian influences in art passed to 
Cyprus in the seventh and sixth centuries, and it seems a fair 
inference that the arrangement of the hair in this statuette owes 
some of its distinctive features to Egypt, though it is character- 
ized by certain qualities which habitually recur when the Greek 
hand employs itself upon foreign models. The Naucratite stat- 
uette has the hair parted, and divided into two distinct masses, each 
subdivided into separate, ridge-like locks, three on each side in 
front drawn down to pass behind the ears, and seven in the mass 
behind, descending from the crown in stiff parallel lines to the 
back just above the arm pits, ending in a straight line from which 
each can be traced distinctly back to the point of departure. 
The three locks on each side in front, after passing behind the 
ears, are brought forward and descend in flatter bands upon the 
breast as low as the mass behind. To keep the locks from falling 
over the face, a roundish band, painted red, runs across the 
forehead along the roots of the hair and disappears under the 
184 . 
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locks before reaching the ears. Certain other features are also 
noticeable. The brow is low and. broad, the eyes long, narrow, 
horizontal and forward; the nose prominent and forming an 
obtuse angle with the brow ; upper lip rather prominent, but the 
lower suddenly retreating to a marked degree; chin projecting 
somewhat, but not beyond the line of the upper lip, so that the 
whole lower face fails away notably from the upper lip; ear not 
high, and merely outlined within, as so often the case with Cypriote 
statues. The general contour of the front face is striking in the 
disparity between the breadth of brow and narrowness of chin and 
mouth. One is reminded rather of a half than a full oval, some- 
what as in the case of the bronze head, Musées d’ Athénes, XVI, 
with its fine Apolline side face. 

In the arrangement of the hair we may distinguish two gen- 
eral classes as found among the statuary at Naucratis, both of 
which may be seen in Egyptian statues and paintings: first, the 
division into two masses, one of which falls upon the back, and 
the other upon the breast, usually in three or more locks on each 
side; second, the absence of any locks upon the breast. For con- 
venience I shall follow these divisions in classifying the Cypriote ex- 
amples to be cited. These all appear in the “ Descriptive Atlas of the 
Cesnola Collection,’ Vol. 1, but in many instances they are small 
in the reproduction and indistinct, and their position is unfavor- 
able for illustrating the points desired, so that an inadequate 
notion is gained from the plate alone. I shall refer, however, to 
the numbers of the Aélas for identification. 

As the large majority of the Cypriote sculptures of the archaic 
period were intended to be set against a wall, with the habitual 
Cypriote negligence they were mostly left rough and flat behind 
or smoothed flat. Hence but few heads of this series exhibit the 
locks behind, but it can generally be seen that the larger mass of 
hair does descend to the shoulders. In accordance with another 
Cypriote habit, we need not expect complete nudity of body. In 
none of this series does nudity occur, so far as sufficient evidence 
is preserved to prove anything in the case. 

First class, with locks on breast :— 

No. 47. Statuette playing double flute; preserved to waist; 
arrangement of hair almost a counterpart of the Naucratite 
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example ; three locks on breast,’ eight on the back ; ears unusually 
high; eyes quite like the Naucratite, as well as front face; chin 
forwarded and some red where touched by the pipes; surface 
much worn away; band around brow not sculptured, but painted 
red, quite bright, as also chiton on breast; hair shows a black 
color, but this may be from fire. 

No. 205, Statuette preserved throughout; flat, and arms fast 
to body from armpit to hands; band on brow sculptured and 
painted red; two locks to ears, three on breast; no modeling 
behind ; eyes slightly less narrow ; mouth small, somewhat pursed 
and drawn up at corners. 

No. 38. Statuette preserved to waist; red band sculptured, and 
red on forehead; three locks toward ears and four behind, with 
three on breast; here not separated as before, but indicated by 
furrows, as often in Egypt; no modeling behind head; eyes long 
and contracted; narrow, pursed mouth, and protruding chin; 
lower face much narrower than appears in the A/flas; nose very 
large, especially at end. 

No. 39. Statuette preserved to below the knees; red band 
sculptured; four locks in front and two behind ears; three on 
breast; head flat behind, but four flat, saw-tooth, cross-hatched 
locks are represented in low relief on shoulders; eyes oblique, 
long, but well open and convex; mouth drawn up in unison with 
the eyes; arms at side, but sculptured from elbows to armpits ; 
enormous aquiline nose; male, as shown by indication of sex 
under chiton and mantle, as often in this Collection. 

No. 40. Statuette preserved to below the knees; red band 
sculptured, but extends only a short distance and then disappears 
beneath the hair, though the red is continued on the forehead to 
the ears; two locks in front, without parting, and two behind 
ears; three on breast; no further modeling of hair; eyes narrow 
and oblique ; small mouth and narrow projecting chin ; upper line 
of chiton at throat indicated by red, as frequently; much red on 
garments. 

No 37. Statuette preserved to waist; sculptured band, no red 
apparent; two locks indicated to ears, without parting, but no 
others ; three on breast; eyes horizontal, long, narrow and pro- 


1 This phraseology meaus on each side habitually. 
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longed noticeably at outer corners; slight smile on lips; face 
considerably worn. 

Second class, without locks on breast :— 

No. 465. Head and neck preserved; sculptured band, no red 
apparent; four locks to and behind ears, without parting ; eyes hor- 
izontal, forward, flat and much prolonged at outer corner, as if in 
imitation of Egyptian; sickly smile on lips; upper face broad, 
lower face narrow ; ears very far back. 

No. 464. Head and neck preserved; short band disappearing 
under hair ; three locks to ears and two behind descend from the 
parting; eyes long and rather narrow, horizontal ; nose mutilated. 
This belongs to a class of heads differently shaped from the pre- 
ceding, long and narrow throughout, with long nose, and gen- 
erally a serious expression, akin rather to the “ Samian type,” as 
that of Musées @ Athénes, P|. IX, on the Acropolis at Athens. The 
Cesnola Collection contains a number of this style. 

No. 462. Head and neck preserved; hair not parted ; red band 
sculptured; three locks to ears, but no others sculptured; eyes 
long, forward, flat and slightly oblique; ears very low, long and 
merely blocked out; long nose and pursed mouth, with protruding 
chin; general contour of face like No. 464, but longer. 

No. 44. Statuette preserved to knees; playing on double pipe ; 
row of small pendent curls sculptured round forehead ; five locks 
on head, without parting; face much worn, and injured by fire. 

No. 459. Head and neck only, with part of head broken away ; 
rather fine, soft workmanship, with considerable attention to 
detail and evidences of advancement; locks arranged quite like the 
Naucratite example on the whole, but red band very short, and locks 
not cross-hatched, but carved into rectangles down back as well 
as on head; many evidences that all the hair was painted red; 
eyes more open and curve of upper lid pronounced; ears a little 
high, large and far back; nose large and strongly aquiline; slight 
smile within strong vertical lines at corners; chin narrow and 
somewhat retreating; whole shape of face from the front, with its 
breadth of brow and continual narrowing to the chin, of the same 
type as the Naucratite, and the head of Plate I, No. 5, of Navkratis, 
Part I. This contour is not shown in the Adlas. 

No. 10. Statue holding branch, preserved nearly to knees; row 
of short curls around brow, rising from it and curled at end; hair 
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not parted ; two locks brought down vertically on each side of 
the friz before reaching the ear; two others behind these, with a 
mass not modeled, but cross-hatched where seen from the front 
below ears ; eyebrows sculptured ; eyes convex, forward and some- 
what oblique; nose broken at end; mouth pursed, chin advanced. 

No. 11. Statue preserved to knees; hair about brow brushed 
straight up: no parting; two ridges behind front hair and, as in 
No. 10. not passing behind ear: two others back of these 
modeled, and similar modeling in front of mass falling to 
shoulders ; eyes narrow, long, convex, slightly oblique ; prominent 
nose and chin; mouth horizontal, with red, pursed lips; Egypt- 
ising kilt with wre’. 

No. 456. Head and neck preserved; small curls falling on 
brow; behind this an upright flat teenia, of the usual Greek type, 
passing over the locks and back behind the ears; hair parted into 
locks, two short ones not reaching the ears, seven others passing 
behind: these are worked with some care to represent a conven- 
tionally uneven surface; eyes somewhat narrow, and mouth of 
better shape, with trace of smile; the whole workmanship shows 
considerable advancement from the crude archaic. 

No. 221. Head and neck preserved; short curls around brow ; 
above these the round band to ears; hair parted into four locks, 
with mass spread out behind; round, short face of advanced type, 
with oblique eyes and mouth. 

No. 463. Head and part of neck; short hair in front brushed 
straight up and divided into sections; two locks, descending from 
parting, end before reaching ears; three others modelled behind 
these ; advanced type, though still archaic. 

No. 202. Statuette, much worn; only red band modeled. 

No. 54. Fine Egyptising head; band alone modeled. 

As this style becomes conventionalized and the original tradi- 
tion is lost, it is sometimes difficult to decide whether the first 
furrow is a lock or the band. Inthe last numbers, where the hair 
is thrown up in front, it seems to take the place of the band. 
Another conventionalism is frequent where the front locks end 
before reaching the ears, showing that the original intention—so 
clear in the Naucratite head, and in some of the Cypriote num- 
bers, that these locks are to be carried back severally so as to fall 
upon the breast or join the mass behind—has been quite lost in 
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transmission. This is also seen at Naucratis itself in the head 
cited above, Naukratis, Part I, Pl. I, No. 5. 

The Naucratite head has short curls painted in black on the 
brow about the roots of the hair below the band; this cannot be 
certainly proved in the Cypriote series, but it is possible that the 
red on Nos. 38 and 40 indicate this. Its plastic representation 
comes in our series in the more advanced period. 

The extreme recession of the under lip, noticed above in the 
Naucratite head, does not occur in any of the Cypriote series, but 
in early vase paintings it is not uncommon; and in the paintings 
of a mummy-case of the Metropolitan Museum, called by Maspero 
* Casket of the Lady Taou Hor from Thebes, Persian Epoch,” it 
is strikingly exemplified. 

In the structure of the body, the closest Cypriote parallel 
to the Naucratite statuette that I have observed is that of a 
small statuette, No. 215, where the hair is arranged in locks, 
drawn down in all directions from the crown of the head, 
like some of the Egyptian wigs, and not lower than the 
shoulders. No band confined it, but it was painted black, 
and the eyes and brow also, together with two small dashes in 
front of the ear as if for locks. The body is naked to the kilt, 
which is of quasi Egyptian pattern, but its borders are painted 
with a sort of meander of red and black. As with the Nauecratite 
statuette, the body shows no bone structure, but is carefully 
rounded and slim-waisted. The breasts are rather prominent, 
and the nipples carved with great care, as well as the navel. — In 
these particulars, as in a slight indication of the boundary of the 
soft part of the stomach, the Cypriote statuette shows advance 
upon the Naucratite. The small of the back, the vertical hollow 
of the back and the hand brought forward on the breast, exhibit a 
far greater attempt at truthfulness to nature in bodily form than is 
commonly found in Cypriote seulpture of the archaic period, 
where effort toward real modeling is usually confined to the head. 

In the study of the manifold art of Cyprus, it is generally by a 
comparison with foreign types, as in this series, that we may 
expect to trace the origins to their home. 

Columbia College, A. C. MERRIAM. 

March, 1893. 
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A TABLET REFERRING TO DUES PAID TO THE 
TEMPLE OF TITE SUN AT SIPPARA. 


s TRE TAY 


This tablet is one of more than ordinary interest, for it seems 
to relate to the substitution of an offering of a certain kind of 
merchandize for the single head of cattle due, and has a drawing 
of the animal (a2 humped bull) on the back. The tablet is 13 in. 
high by 1] in. long, and was acquired by the Rev. Dr. W. Hayes 
Ward in Babylonia. The following is a transcription of the cun- 
eiform text :— 
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1. Haméet (D. P.) gi-la-du makkuru 

2. ina lib-bi eSt-en Sa alpu 5u-nu-u 

3. (D. P.) Itti- (D. P.) Samas-balatu a-na E-bar-ra 
4. it-ta-din-nu. 

5. Arah Tebéti, samnu, sattu [Sisserit ?] 

6. (D. P.) Nabf-na’id, Sar Babili (D. 8.) 


Translation. 
1. 5 skins, exchange (value) 
2. for one humped ox 
3. Itti-Samas-balatu to E-bara 
4. has given. 
5. Month Tebet, day 8th, year 16th, 
6. Nabonidus, king of Babylon. 


The word “ giladu,” which is preceded by the determinative for 
skin or leather, is the Heb. 723, the Arab. ». “Makkuru” means, 


literally, “ property,” “ goods.” 

“Tna libbi é8ten Sa alpu Sunt” means, literally, “in the midst of 
one which is a humped ox.” “ Makkuru ina libbi” is apparently an 
idiomatic expression meaning “ value for.” The word “sunQ,” 
“hump,” occurs in the black obelisk, in the dual form :—“ gammalati 


$a Sunda séri-Sina,” “She-camels whose backs were two humps”’ 


“ 


(Layard’s Inscriptions, pl. 98, Epigraphs 1 and m1.). 

“f-bara” also read “ E-babara”) was the name of the well-known 
temple of the Sun at Sippara (Abu-habbah). 

The date “16th year of Nabonidus ” is equivalent to the year 539 
B.C. The name of Babylon is written with the group “ Tin-tir-ki,” 
explained as “Subat balati,” “seat of life,” an old name of the 
Akkadian period. TueEo. G. PINCHEs. 
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A SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTION FROM ATHENS. 


On the 4th of last January a dealer in antiquities in Athens 
brought me a fragment of Pentelic marble bearing a metrical se- 
pulechral inscription. He said that it was found near the Hagia 
Trias church, 7. ¢.,in the Ceramicus. The stone is smooth on the 
face and on the sides, rough on the back, and broken off in an 
irregular horizontal line on the top and bottom. The top fracture 
runs through the middle of the first line, leaving, however, a part 
of every letter, so that it is quite legible. Four letters in the 
other lines are slightly defaced, but not erased. The bottom frac- 
ture runs about .015 m. below the last line of the inscription. 
The stone is, in general, .06 m. thick, .15 m. high. At the bot- 
tom the width is .246 m., at the top .242; the width is the width 
originally given by the stone-dresser. It will be noticed that it 
tapers toward the top. There are no traces of color. I bought 
the stone, after convincing myself of its undoubted genuineness. 
I gave it lately to the National Museum at Athens. 


(Trt 2 
Ndi AOTHTOZETAI P 


EYOYAAA HAHNT HNSE 
MPEOHKE | 

AEIAAKPYTONEXOZA 
HAIL BIASTHEZSHEKAAI 


This copy of the inscription is made directly from the stone, 
being traced through a paper impression and compared afterwards 
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with the original. In minuscules, in later spelling, and arranged 


with regard to its metrical form, it is as follows: 


te yape v éraipa 
o@ yap ael Saxputov éyovaea 
Because of faithful and sweet Tri ndship, thy companion Kuthylla 
has placed this stone upon thy grave, Biot tor thy menory she Fore rer 
cherishes with tears as she laments ti r thy pe rished youth.” 


The inscription probably belongs to the early part of the fourth 
century B.c. It has been compared carefully with many inscrip- 
tions of the fifth and fourth centuries, public and private, in the Na- 
tional Museum and elsewhere in Athens.’ It has been compared 
with all the accessible late fifth century inscriptions quoted by 
Koller in his article, Die attische Grabsteine des fiinften Jahi- 
hunderts ;”? and in the forms of the letters and the arrange- 
ment of the whole it shows an advance upon those inscriptions. 
The characters, in general, are, post-Euclidean. [ and A appear 
instead of A and L . H is no longer the spiritus asper, but is 
n*. Q is in use. There is no sign for the spiritus asper, as we 
see from ETAIPA. All the letters of the post-Euclidean alphabet 
are exhibited except [, & and w, which are not needed in this 
inscription. The forms for these letters in documents of the 
early fourth century are I, = and Y*. The arrangement is 
atoynddev. O is used to denote o and the pseudo-diphthong ov. 


1A public document recording an act of the year B. c. 408. (C/A, Iv, p. 166, 
62>) is in characters which closely resemble those of this epitaph. Lolling, who first 
published that inscription in the AeAriov ’Apyawdoyixdy, 1888, pp. 206-207, spenks of 
the characters as post-Euclidean, and notes their appearance in this document as pe- 
euliar. Kirchhoff, in CTA, 1. c., says, Indies enim crebrescente illa aetate Ionicae 
litteraturae usu facile potuit Fieri, ut etiam non inssi populi decreto lapicidae pro 
arbitrio ea uti occiperent. 

2 Mitth. Athen., X. p. 359 ff. 

Compare HOPO? | KPENES, C/4, 1v, p. 51, 499%; KoHLER; Mitth. 
Athen,, 11, p. 183. See MrIsTERHANS, Gram, d. att. Inschriften, % 36. 

* For I see CJA, 1, 5; for $, CJA, 1, 3; for Y, CJA, 1, 2 and 5. These 
inscriptions are in the National Museum in Athens, and closely resemble this epi- 


taph in lettering. Compare MEISTERHANS, 2 3, 4. 
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These facts agree with an early date in the fourth century.’ It 
is true that the Ionic alphabet was used in Attic sepulchral 
inscriptions as early, at least, as the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and this epitaph might therefore be of the fifth cen- 
tury; yet, in the absence of internal evidence to the contrary, 
inherent probability justifies us in assigning it to the early part 
of the fourth century. 

The letters are well cut, being sharp and true in line, and, 
with a few exceptions, well shaped. Most of them are one cm. 
in height. © OQ are a little less than that. The slanting strokes 
of K do not reach to a level with the ends of the hasta. The 
outside strokes of M are at an angle with the vertical, and the 
upper and lower strokes of = are slanting. In N the angles are 
not on a level with the ends of the vertical strokes. Q is rather 
clumsily made. 

So far as the literary form of the inscription is concerned, we 
have a graceful and well-written epigram consisting of two ele- 
giac distichs. The diction is poetical and the rhythm musical. I 


have noted a few features of versification, chiefly in the light of 


Professor Allen’s article On Greek Versification in Inscriptions in 
Vol. 1v of the Papers of the American School. Final a in 
Ev@vAXa is long by position before initial ot, no case of which is 
cited by Allen®; a in daxpurer is short before xp.’ The elision of 
final € in is exhibited graphically.S Final v in is as- 
similated by the influence of the following initial y.° There is a 
ease of weak hiatus in «ralet closing 
the inscription and an elegiac distich will be noted by all who are 
familiar with sepulchral epigrams as illustrating a favorite use of 
either aro or POipevos. 

The name of the deceased, Biétn, is one which is found ocea- 
sionally in inscriptions, but not frequently. It is given by E. 


5 Remnacnu, Traité d’ Epigraphie grecque, pp. 296, 261; Roperts, Greek Epi- 
graphy, 1, p. 104. 

® ALLEN, as above, Papers, 1v., pp. 79-99. 

7 ALLEN, p. 81. 

8 ALLEN, p 141. Compare MEISTERHANS, 2 23. 

MFISTERHANS, @ 41. 

1 ALLEN, pp. 105-107; HapLeY-ALLEN, Greek Grammar ; 75 D. e. 
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Curtius"™ as one of the rarer female names delatus ex schedis 
meis et diurnis atticis, It is found in two inscriptions, one pos- 
sibly, and the other certainly, from Smyrna.” It occurs in at least 
nine inscriptions cited by Koumanoudes." In five instances the 
person thus named was from Heraclea, while the sixth * came 
from Miletus, and the provenience of two” is unknown. One 
only was from an Attic deme.” To these may be added at least 
one in the Corpus Inser, Atticarum,” provenience unknown, not 
cited by Koumanoudes. The name also occurs, as it is well 
known, in the inscription discovered by Dr. Waldstein in Eretria 
something over a year ago. A masculine name, Béotos, some- 
times occurs. Pape” cites several instances, one from an Attic 
deme.” In Koumanoudes it appears as the name of a Milesian.” 

The name Ev@vd Xa is found here, so far as I know, for the first 
time. I cannot discover it in Pape, or in any of the indices. 
The masculine Ev@vAXos occurs in a Delphian inscription.” 

The monument before us is a private grave-stone of the more 
modest class erected by a woman named Euthylla in honor of a 
young friend named Biote. That she was young we are justified 
in inferring from #AKias aropOimevns. The word éraipa is used 


" Curtius, Inscriptiones Atticae duodecim, IX. 

2 11, 3143, 8227. 

3 Kouyavovdns, "Arrixis ércvypadal émcriuSin, 918, 1706, 1707, 1708, 1709, 1710, 
2077, 2691, 2692. 

14 Kovuavovdns, 2077. 

Kovyavovdns, 2691, 2692. 

16 Kovuavovdns, 918: Bidrn | Krnolov | "Onder | yur}. See also CurTIUS, as cited in 
Note 11. 

OFA, II., 3553. 

[B]IOTH | [A PISTOTEAOY. See Professor Richarpson’s report, Am. 


Jour. of Archeology, Vol. vit., p. 246, and Dr. WALDSTEIN in Nineteenth Century 
for 1891, p. 848. I copy the inscription from a paper impression which I made in 
Eretria on April 8, 1892. The stone is entire, but corroded on the surface on the 
left side. 

Paper, Griechische Eigennamen, 8. V. Blorros. 


"On. Compare Note 16 above. Kovpavovdns, 2078. 


22 WescHer and Foucart, Inscriptions recueillies d Delphes, 403, line 8. 
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here simply to designate an intimate friend and companion, in the 
same earlier and nobler sense in which it was used by Sappho: 
Tade viv éraipats 
tais Téprrva Karas aeiow (Fr. 11) and 
Adtw cai Nw 8a para joav éraipar (Fr. 31) 
These fragments are both from Athenaeus, who discusses the 
earlier and later meanings of the word.” The word éraipos is used 


in the same sense in the following sepulchral inscription : 
"AvOeuidos trode KikXw oTehavovow éraipot 
apeTis ovvexa Kal dirias 
"AvOenis 
“Hpodirn * 
In this case also we have a stone erected either by various friends 
of Anthemis or by Herophile, one of these friends. A similar 


instance is perhaps to be found in the inscription : 
OivavOn. "A piotayopa* 


Several instances of stones crected by triends of the deceased ar 
given by Kaibel.** 

I have characterized the stone as one of the more modest class. 
It may be interesting to inquire what its form may have been. It 
was not a large stone, as we see from the dimensions of the frag- 
ment. It diminished in width slightly as it rose. It was sur- 
mounted, perhaps, by a gable-shaped top like a pediment, or by 
an anthemion painted or carved. This gable or anthemion would 
be connected by a moulding with the tablet below. Just under 
the moulding may have been the short inscription of possibly 
three lines, giving Biote’s name in the nominative, her father’s 


Deipn. xiit., 571. Compare Social Life in Greece, Chap. 1x, 
p- 284. The fragments are given by BercKk, Poetae Ly: ici Graeci, under the num- 
bers 11 and 31, but he reads cdéAws and grasp. I have followed the common reading 
in these words. 

* CTA, Iv., p. 114, No. 491°. Compare Epigr. Gr, No. 73; Mitti 
Athen., X, p. 363 (Kohler) ; Kovyavoddns, 2961. 


3 CTA, 1°, p. 323, No. 4044. Very meagre details are given of this inscription 


% Epigr. Gr., Nos. 488, 619 (from Rome). Possibly we have a similar case i1 
484, the monument of Kitylos and Dermys. 
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name in the genitive, her ethnikon, if she was a foreigner, her 
demotikon, if she was an Athenian. Or some inscription like 
Buétn --- ov, ypnoré, xaipe may have been placed here. Immedi- 
ately below may have been painted or carved in low relief some 
scene in which the friends Biote and Euthylla were grouped as 
they sometimes had been in life. The reserve of the period of 
art to which the stone belongs would give us a simple group. We 
might have Biote sitting, with Euthylla standing before her, 
‘lasping her hand, exhibiting the deFf@ars as a sign of the affection 
expressed in words in the epitaph. The epitaph would come 
below the picture or the relief. If there were no work of the 
pencil or chisel, the epitaph would follow the first inscription with 
an interval which might be decorated with rosettes or left plain.” 

It is fruitless, perhaps, to make any inquiry as to who the per- 
sons were whose names appear on this stone. But, after observing 
the facts noted above, | am tempted to make one or two sugges- 
tions. It is an extraordinary thing that the stone was erected by 
a friend, not by a member of the family of the deceased. From 
this fact, it would seem to be possible that the dead Biote was not 
an Athenian, and perhaps that she was from some rather distant 
region, living in Athens without her family. We have noted that 
the name is found chiefly among foreigners. Possibly Biote was 
a slave, one superior in charms of person, mind and heart. The 
use of éraipos for a fellow-slave is as old as Homer.* This stone 
is evidently one of the humbler sort, though vying with any in the 
simplicity and sweetness of its sentiment, and in the exquisite form 
of its expression. We have noted that the name Biote is found 
oftener from Heraclea than from any other place, and it is well 
known that in the fifth and fourth centuries there were many 


27 Compare tablet No. 856 in the National Museum at Athens, given in C/A, 11.3, 
pp. 216-217, No. 2724; also No. 86, of an earlier period, given in CJA, Iv., p. 113, 
No. 477, k. See STACKELBERG’s Graber der Hellenen, Plates III-VI; PrEr- 
VANOGLU, Grabsteine der alten Griechen; BAUMEISTER, Denkmdler, I. s. v. 
Graber (Julius), FRIEDERICHS- WOLTERS, Bausteine d. gr. Plastik, pp. 326-328, with 
literature there cited. 


8 Odyssey, xiv. 407, 413; xv. 307. Somewhat reluctantly we may find it not to 
be impossible that Biote was an érafpa in the later special sense of the word, though 
the word as used in the epitaph has not that meaning. We must remember that this 
class of persons included Aspasia. 
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slaves in Athens, and that they came largely from foreign lands, 
including the various countries on the Pontus.” 

Perhaps I have written more fully of this simple stone than its 
content will seem to warrant, but it has interested me greatly. 
Few inscriptions tell so much in so little space, in so good a form. 
But apart from this, apart from the one new name Euthylla that 
we meet here, apart from the epigraphical, metrical and gram- 
matical facts illustrated, apart from the suggestions as to recon- 
struction of the monument, and as to the persons whose names 
here appear, we are justified in lingering for a few moments over 
this humble tribute to human grief and human love. For these 
are peculiar neither to us nor to ancient Athens. These give us 
fellowship with all ages and with all men. The little stone fell 
and was buried for centuries. The love that created it lives on 
forever. ‘H ovdérote rimret. 

Carey Pouanp. 

American School of Classical Studies, 

Athens, 2 June, 1892. 


2 GILBERT, Gr. Staatsalterthiimer, 1, p. 1638, who cites Ctesicles as quoted by 


Athenaeus, v1., 272, Bn. There were 400,000 slaves in Attica in Bp. c. 409. See also 
Biicusenscnuutz, Besitz und Erwerh, 1, Chap. 3, and particularly pp. 118-119. Of 
course, as several places bore the name of Heraclea, it would be unfair to assume that 
See Collection of Greek 


every Biérn ‘HpaxXeoris came from Heraclea on the Pontus. 
Inscriptions of the British Museum, Part I, p- 149, No. 100 (Hicks’s note. ) 
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STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


SOME SCULPTURES FROM THE ARGIVE HERAEUM. 


[Puates IX, X, 


These Plates are from photographs taken from the casts by Dr. C. H. Young, and 
the account of them is made up of extracts from ‘“ Excavations at the Heraion of 
Argos, 1892, by CHARLES WALDSTEIN: American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, Bulletin 111. Boston, New York and Chicago, Ginn & Co. London and 
Edinburgh, Williams & Norgate, 1892; °’ pp. 1-20, Plates I-VIII. 

The circumstances of the discovery of the important sculptures 
on the site of the Heraeum in the spring of 1892 have been 
noticed in the JourNAL, Vol. vil, pp. 518-520, and in Mr. Brown- 


son’s paper in this number. 


1. Heap or Hera (Plate LX). “ Parian marble. The head was 
evidently placed between the shoulders, at right angles to the chest. 
There is no trace in the neck of a turn to the right or left, nor of 
a droop downwards or a tilting upwards. This absolute straight- 
ness of position of the head, and hence of the look of the eyes, 
gives to a statue a solemnity, simplicity and severity which in the 
archaic statues, with the imperfect and conventional modelling of 
the details, contributes to the impression of hardness and lifeless- 
ness characterizing these early works. In our work it could only 
give simplicity, dignity and solemnity. In the composition of the 
head itself there is a symmetry maintained in either half, a perfect 
balancing of either side. This severe dichotomy is accentuated in 
the peculiar treatment of the two curls above the central parting, 
a peculiarity to which I shall have to return. From this point 
downwards the two sides of the face are evenly balanced, without 
suggesting a purely mechanical reproduction, as in some of the 


archaic works. 
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“In contradistinction to archaistic work the severity and regu- 
larity of treatment [in the hair] is not hard; but the regularity 
lends to the variety of wavy lines a repose which gives to this 
style of treatment something of the grandiose as opposed to the 
petty. The more this hair is looked at from a distance, the more 
life and beauty of texture does it suggest, while retaining a har- 
mony and regularity of general design, and adding restfulness to 
the suggestion of flow and ripple in the movement of lines. I 
hardly know of any instance of Greek art that can be compared 
with it, excepting the best types of Greek fifth century work, as 
in what remains of the Parthenon and the hair in the Caryatides 
of the Erechtheum—though these, more decorative works of 
sculpture, are less highly finished. 

“In the same way the regularity which makes for hardness is 
counteracted in the detail modelling of the face. In the protile 
view the absolutely straight and continuous line from forehead to 
nose is varied in that the nose projects at a slightly obtuse angle 
and thus throws the lower part of the face forward. But an ele- 
ment of softness is chiefly added in the delicate modelling (always, 
however, remaining simple and broad in character) of the cheeks, 
chin, mouth and eyes. The modelling of the cheek, especially in 
the region about the mouth, nostrils and eye, is of a delicacy 
which, while adding to the general softness of the face, is not 
noticeable in itself, unless examined very closely and minutely, 
and does not detract from the general breadth of character in the 
treatment of the head as a whole. The chin holds a happy mean 
between the heavy and the weakly pointed; while the curve from 
the lower lip downwards to the point of the chin is one of peculiar 
delicacy. The mouth, with a full lower lip, is a very characteristic 
feature of the head. The lips are clearly arched and still have 
nothing of the hardness of arching which the lips of the works 
immediately preceding the great period have, still less are they 
set in the so-called ‘archaic smile.’ The hardness is chiefly in 
that the lips are not compressed, so as to close the mouth firmly, 
but are slightly parted—a fact which no doubt adds to the milder 
expression of the whole countenance. The sculptor has thus solved 
a difficult problem. ... The whole treatment of the eye retains 
a severity which is free from lifelessness and give a vividness which 
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is not tied to a purely individual expression or mood. Mouth and 
eye together remind us of the advance in art attributed by the 
ancients to the painter Polygnotos. .. . 

“Tn all its characteristics this head thus manifests that it is 
neither archaic, nor transitional, nor of the fourth century B. c., 
nor archaistic or belonging to later renaissance of earlier Greek 
type, but it is clearly the work of an artist living in the fifth 
century B. C. 

“The next question is the particular divinity represented. I 
have until now called it Hera. But of course we must be aware 
that this attribution is not beyond all doubt. It might be main- 
tained that the head is that of Athene or even of Aphrodite. But 
I do not think this likely. It first appears to me to be a head of 
Hera because of the diadem or stephanos which is the character- 
istic badge of Hera. It is true that this is not the broad, orna- 
mented diadem which Hera has on the coins of Argos. She is 
not represented as a matron. But we must remember that Hera 
in the Judgment of Paris vied with Aphrodite and Athene, and 
that, especially at Argos in the festival of the ‘epds yapos she is 
conceived of as the bride of Zeus, the marriage festival with whom 
is the central point in the festival. The place in which the head 
was found, would, furthermore, be an a@ priori reason for our at- 
tribution. While, finally, the severity of conception to which 
reference has already been made modifies the youthfulness in the 
direction not favorable to its interpretation as Aphrodite or even 
Athene. This view is still more confirmed when we compare the 
head with the best known types of Hera. . . 

“Tf now we turn to the question to what artist and school this 
head belongs, the name of Polykleitos and the Polykleitan school 
at once necessarily suggest themselves. The date of the work and 
its provenience would, without any other indications, make us 
attribute it to the Argive school under the immediate influence 
of Polykleitos. For it is, to say the least, very improbable that 
in the fifth century such a statue of Hera would be made for the 
Heraion without coming under the direct influence of Polykleitos 
who established the ideal of this goddess in this very temple by 
what was one of the most famous works of art in antiquity. ‘The 
severity and prevalence of symmetry in the head, of which I have 
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spoken, are characteristics which mark Polykleitan character ; 
while the comparative youthfulness and dignity, kept from over- 
powering grandeur by a certain grace, could not be expressed 
better than in the terms with which Quintilian (Inst. Orat. x11. 
lo. 7) criticises the art of Polykleitos. ... 

“As to the question of how the statue stood, I was at first in- 
clined to believe that it must have stood alone on its base, probably 
immediately at the west end of the temple. The beautiful delicate 
finish of the surface made me doubt of its being a pedimental 
figure. But since the metope was found (Plate X) in which the 
surface is so well preserved, the careful finish and elaboration of 
the surface in this piece of architectural sculpture makes me con- 
sider it possible that this Hera stood in the pediment under which 
it was found, and represented the goddess standing immediately 
beside the central figure or. figures in the scene of the departure 
of Agamemnon and the Homeric heroes for Troy. The dimen- 
sions would suit the pediments of a temple with the measurements 
of the Heraion.... 

2. METOPE FROM THE SECOND TEMPLE (Plate X). “ Fine-grained 
marble.... This fragment of a metope, of which the surface is 
in excellent preservation, represents the torso of a nude warrior 
advancing to the left in violent charging attitude; the right arm, 
which is upraised, no doubt held some weapon with which he was 
striking an opponent who lay at his feet, and whose hand is still 
to be seen pressing against the right side of his victorious enemy. 
The work is in high relief, the head and legs are now missing, 
having been completely undereut. The flat background of the 
relief is visible in our plate above his left shoulder. The action 
of this warrior is one which occurs frequently on metopes and 
friezes representing the famous mythical battle scenes.... The 
vigorous action is expressed as fully in this work as in any of the 
instances quoted. But I know of no metopes in which the detail 
work in the modelling of the surface is so careful and accurate. 
Not only in the wonderful articulation of the whole torso and in 
the delicate modelling of the muscles covering the ribs, in which 
we have the ‘dryness’ reminding us of the school of £gina 
without any of the archaic ‘hardness;’ but in such details as 
the indication of the gland (?) in the inguinal region, and the 
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careful modelling of the hand, in which the thumb, the nails and 
the small wrinkles, are reproduced in an almost minute manner— 
in all this we have an instance of a new school of art. It seems to 
show a continuation of Peloponnesian traditions, of the durior« et 
Tuscanicis proxima rendering of the human figure in transitional 
works; while, at the same time, there is a knowledge and power 
of accurate expression in the treatment of details, which together 
form a striking combination. .. . 

3. Heap or Amazon (?) (Plate XI, Fig. 1). “ This head at first 
sight appears so expressive of sentiment that we should hesitate 
to connect it with the other works which we assign to the Poly- 
kleitan school of the fifth century. But upon closer examination 
we see that the sentiment which it manifests is due rather to the 
attitude than to the signs of emotion in the head itself. There is 
no doubt that it formed part of a high relief on the (our) right side, 
which is not fully visible in the phite, being near to the back- 
ground; the hair is not elaborated, the ear not indicated. From 
its dimensions, too, there can be no doubt that it formed part of 
a metope. The head drooped to the shoulder and no doubt be- 
longed to a wounded warrior. The helmet is of a curious Phry- 
gian shape. It might possibly belong to a Trojan warrior, a type 
which often approaches the effeminate, but the head corresponds 
most to the types of Amazons which abound in Greek art. If 
the head be that of an Amazon and if it belongs to the metopes 
of the temple, the Amazonomachia (and probably the Centaur- 
omachia) were represented on the north and south sides... . 

Heap witn Hevmer (Plate XI, Fig. 2). “The eyes seem to 
show traces of the ancient application of color. The dimensions 
are slightly larger than those of the previous head. So, too, the 
proportions of the face. The face is rounder and fuller. I do not 
venture to ascribe it to the metopes; though it certainly formed 
part of a work in high relief... . 

5. FRAGMENT oF Sima (Plate XI, Fig. 3)..... “The... distine- 
tion between the works of the fifth and fourth centuries B. c. is 
noticed when we compare the Sima from Argos with that of the 
Tholos of Epidauros. The ornament upon the Argos Sima con- 
sists of two volutes joining, out of the junctions of which rises an 


anthemion in modified lotos pattern. The volutes end on eithe1 
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side in the honey-suckle pattern, below which one smaller curved 
line sweeps inwards and ends in a smaller volute beside the an- 
themion. Each smaller volute is surmounted by a bird. One 
would be glad to see in these birds the cuckoo closely associated 
with the worship of the Argive Hera; but this I do not venture 
to decide. Compared with this, the Epidaurian sima is redundant 


and almost barocco.”” 
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PAPERS OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS. 


EXCAVATIONS AT THE HERAUM OF ARGOS. 


[PLATE XIT.] 


The so-called Hereeum of Argos is situated at some distance 
from the site of ancient and modern Argos, just as, for example, 
the Aginetan temple of Athena was six or eight miles from the 
ancient city of Aigina, and as the Phigaleans built their temple 
to Apollo still further away from their town. Although the He- 
reum was an Argive temple during almost the whole time of 
Greek history, it doubtless belonged originally not to Argos but 
to Mycene. As Argos increased and Mycene decreased in 
strength, the sanctuary became the common possession and charge 
of both cities. Finally, with the capture of Mycene in 463 B. c.,! 
it fell into the hands of the Argives alone. The temple stood 
upon a southern spur of the low mountain Eubeea, which itself is 
a sort of foothill, sloping away toward the south, of the higher 
mountain Tretus, now Zara, one of the two elevations between 
which Mycene lies. The sacred way to Mycene led around Zara, 
keeping well up on the mountainside. The distance according to 
Pausanias? is fifteen stades.4 By the present road it is considera- 
bly more, perhaps a walk of an hour and a half. The difference 
is due to the fact that the route now lies through the plain along 
the foot of Zara, for the beds of the mountain torrents make the 
higher road impracticable. We noticed the ruins of an ancient 
bridge which had served to span one of these torrent-beds, and in 
general the course of the road can be well enough made out. 
Argos, on the other hand, lies across the plain from the Herreum, 

1 Droporvs, XI. 65. 2 Paus., 11. 17.1. 3 STRABO, VIII. 6.2. 
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exactly three times as far away as Mycene according to Herodo- 
who makes the distance forty-five stades.° The evidence, 
therefore, of its location seems to show clearly the original con- 
nection of the temple with Mycenz, not with Argos. 

The site® is a double terrace, bounded on two sides by the 
streams Eleutherium (to the northwest) and Asterion (to the south- 
east). Pausanias says that the former (the Eleutherium) flows 
cata tiv dddv, along or possibly across the way as one comes from 
Mycenz, and that it was used by the priestesses for purposes of 
purification. The second (the Asterion) was, he says, according 
to legend the father of Eubcea, Prosymna, and Acrea; therefore 
the hill opposite the Herseum was called Acriea, the region about 
the temple Eubeea, and that below the temple Prosymna. To-day 
Prosymna is made the name of a demarchy including several vil- 
lage s to the southeast of the Herreum. Eubcea, as I have said, 
seems to be the name of the whole mountain, and Acriea is easily 
recognizable in a hill to the east across the Asterion. soth the 
Eleutherium and the Asterion, streams that flow down from Eu- 
baa, were quite dry during the whole time we were working, but 

| 
when Mr. Fox and I revisited the scene two weeks later we found 
that the Eleutheriam had been swollen to a torrent by recent 
rains. 

According to Thueydides, the temple of Hera at Argos was 
destroyed by fire in 423 B.c. This was the prehistoric Herzum, 

I[erov., I. 31. Strabo’s estimate (/oc. cid.) is ten stades. 

6 It was discovered more than fifty years ago by General Gordon (cf. Mure, Jour- 
nal of a Tour in Greeee, Ut. p. 177). His tentative excavations brought to light 
various sculptured fragments as well as terracotta and bronzes. In 1854 the work 
was taken up and prosecuted with greater thoroughness by Bursian and Rangabé, 
who contined themselves, however, to the site of the new temple (¢f. infra). Its 
foundations were partially uncovered and several points with regard to the architec- 

| plan of the temple established ; on the other hand, the excavations were re- 
warded by the discovery of many valuable works of art, heads, torsos and smaller 
fragments. These were deposited in Argos and have only recently begun to receive 
the study which they deserve. (See BuRSIAN’s report in the Bullettino, 1854, II. p. 
xitr, sq., and RanGaseé’s Ausgrabung beim Tempel der Hera unweit Argos ; rough 
plans of the site are also .to be found in Mure, loc. cit., BURSIAN’s Geographie von 
Gr enland, Vol. Il, Taf. 1, n. 3, and Curtius’ Peloponnesos, Vol. 11, Taf. xvr). 
When we first visited the site no trace was left of the work which our predecessors 


had done 
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where according to later legend ® the chiefs chose Agamemnon 
to be the leader of the Trojan Expedition and whose priestess was 
Cydippe when, according to the story that Solon tells Creesus,? 
her sons Cleobis and Biton drew her car from Argos to the temple 
and were rewarded by the best gift the goddess could give to men, 
that is, death. The later Herzeum, which rose out of, but, accord- 
ing to Greek custom, alongside of the ashes of the burned temple, 
was built, as Pausanias says, by Eupolemus of Argos; the cult- 
statue of gold and ivory was the work of Polyclitus. Here, there- 
fore, we are dealing with the best period in Greek art and archi- 
tecture. 

With the help of these references from Thucydides and Pausa- 
nias and from further topographical allusions in the latter’s story, 
it had been possible long ago to determine the probable sites of 
both temples mentioned. It will be proper, therefore, at this 
point to describe the whole precinct more in detail before begin- 
ning an account of the work done. The upper terrace (A on the 
PLAN) on which evidently the older temple once stood, is a nearly 
level plateau more than fifty metres in length (east to west), and 
almost equally wide. On the south side, toward the plain, and in 
part at the ends, it is bounded by a retaining-wall ” (V on the 
plan) of huge, irregularly shaped stones, such a wall as we found 
nowhere else, and surely one of very great antiquity. Below 
this wall, at the ends of the plateau, the ground slopes gradually 
to the ravines or river-beds, which, as I have already said, enclose 
the whole site. Below the large side-wall there is a slight slope 
down to the new temple-terrace, 12 m. lower, a plateau (B on the 
PLAN) of about the same extent as the upper one. This terrace 
has no retaining-wall on the south side, toward the plain, but 
slopes away rather steeply in that direction. Toward the east the 


8 Dicrys Cret., I, 16. ® HEROD., loc. cit, 


10 T can best refer here to the complicated system of retaining-walls made neces- 
sary by the hilly character of the site. All these are shown on the PLAN (W. X. Y. 
Z.) though we do not fully understand or attempt to explain the meaning and pur- 
pose of every wall. Excavation is necessary to determine the original slope of the 
hill at many points, and we were not able to undertake; work of this kind. I should 
say that the line T T T on the PLAN indicates only approximately the position of a 
wall east of the old temple-terrace. An intervening knoll prevented us from 


taking exact observations with the instruments at hand. 
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descent is almost precipitous, and high retaining-walls were neces- 
sary. These walls are but a short distance from the temple, so 
that the space of the temenos before the east front was very lim- 
ited. Toward the west, on the other hand, there is a large grad- 
uated incline down to a third plateau, considerably the largest of 
all, bounded on the west by the stream Eleutherium. (Included 
on the pLan between CC and J). 

Perhaps it is pertinent to add a word on the natural beauty of 
the site, high up as it is on the mountain side, and on the view 
that it offers. Almost the entire plain of Argos, the mountains 
which surround it, and the bay of Nauplia to the south, are in- 
cluded. Historical associations which recall every period of Greek 
history lend an added charm to the scene. Tiryns and Argos, 
representing respectively prehistoric and classical times, the me- 
dizval castle which crowns the Larisa or citadel of Argos, the 
walls and towers of Nauplia, with the reminiscences which they 
contain of Venetian and Turkish supremacy, of the establishment 
of the republic under Kapodistrias, and, finally, of the monarchy 
under Otho—all are distinctly visible. 

The first campaign at the Herreum may be said to have begun 
February 15, 1892. On that day our expedition set out from 
Athens—Dr. Waldstein, Mr. Fox, the architect and draughtsman 
of the party, and I, together with a Greek foreman who had had 
two years of training with us at Eretria, and our cook and man 
of all work, Nicolaki. Upon our arrival at Argos we called upon 
the two prominent men of the town, the demarch and the physi- 
cian, to enlist their support. In company with them we drove 
over the plain to Chonika, a village thirty-five minutes from the 
temple, where the demarch assisted us in engaging the best house 
to be found, the only one of more than a single story. The next 
day, Sunday, we were joined by two more members of the School, 
Messrs. Newhall and De Cou. The day was spent quietly in re- 
ceiving callers and through them allowing the news of our coming 
and our mission to be spread about the village and the surround- 
ing country. Monday morning rather more than sixty workmen 
presented themselves. By the time the next week began more 
than one hundred and ninety men were on our lists. 
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Work was begun simultaneously on all three plateaus which I 
have mentioned, and at two more points which seemed to promise 
wel]. I shall follow nearly the reverse order in description, though 
I will say at the beginning that far the greater part of our time 
and labor was devoted to the new temple. The site was so large 
and the amount of work to be done so great, that in one campaign 
we could only make a beginning. Dr. Waldstein’s purpose, there- 
fore, was to concentrate our energies at the Polyclitan temple. 
During the first four weeks, that is, the time when Mr. Newhall 
and Mr. De Cou were on the ground, we worked at four separate 
points with as many distinct gangs, each under the charge of a 
member of the school. Afterward, when Mr. Fox and I were left 
alone, we restricted ourselves altogether to the new temple. That 
therefore is now fully cleared. At other points which we explored 
ruins were discovered, as Dr. Waldstein puts it, without being in 
all cases fully uncovered. 

I speak first of the lowest plateau, the one to the west of the 
temple. We began here by sinking two trial trenches, one in a 
direction from east to west, the other diagonally across the plateau. 
The second of these trenches discovered nothing of importance. 
The first, however, toward the west side of the plateau, crossed 
the poros foundations of a substantial wall, measuring from .95 
m. to 1.05 m. in breadth." We uncovered this in its whole length, 
a distance of 69.60 m. in an approximately north and south direc- 
tion. The wall was in a ruinous state, interrupted at two points 
for some distance and altogether battered and irregular. We had 
evidently found only the lowest part of the foundation. At the 
north end was discovered a small statue-base of white limestone, 
made up of two members and resting upon a foundation of small 
stones. The base bore no inscription and no fragment of marble 
was found in the neighborhood. 

This wall proved to be parallel with the north and south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace, the two being 8.10 m. apart. It thus 
seemed probable that we had uncovered the remains of a long stoa 
such as frequently bordered a temple-precinct. Accordingly trial 
pits were sunk on a line midway between the two walls. We 

This wall is indicated on the maps of Bursian and Curtius already referred to 
(cf. supra), but no trace of it remained visible at the time when our work began. 
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found, as we had hoped, a series of bases at approximately regular 
intervals of about 3m. These bases were made of the same poros 
stone, and were as much the worse for time and wear as the wall 
first laid bare. Thus the interpretation of the remains became 
certain. Evidently here had been a stoa with a double row of 
columns and a rear wall like the stoa of Eumenes in Athens (CC 
on the pLan). No part of the superstructure was found or any 
architectural fragment to give a clue to the style of the building : 
but further excavation may shed light upon this point. The end 
wall of the stoa to the south, which, like that to the west, was also 
a retaining-wall, was very well preserved. The stonework here 
was remarkably fine, formed of well finished quadrangular blocks, 
some measuring as much as 4 m. in length, and the whole set off 
by a projecting string-course, still more carefully wrought. There 
seemed no doubt, therefore, that the structure belonged to a very 
good period, that is, it may have been built at the same time as 
the later temple. A great many small objects were discovered 
during our work here, as everywhere. Close by the long wall was 
a long spear head, very much corroded but easily recognizable ; 
also various fragments of bronze, among them a long rod which 
Was perhaps a spit, and a very interesting little horse, having the 
same thin body and long legs as those on the so-called Dipylon 
vases; several valuable fragments of pottery—one, a part of a 
large vase, representing in relief two lions with the same features 
as on Corinthian ware and in the same affronted position, another 
very similar, except that in color it was brown on a yellow ground, 
instead of in relief; further, a small terracotta head, several bronze 
mirrors, and one piece of black-figured pottery. In general I may 
say here that we found very little of the black-figured ware. At one 
point east of the temple several piece s came to light, but elsewhere 
little; and no single fragment of red-figured pottery was found. 
It was this of course that made everything we discovered so valu- 
able—the fact that all belonged to so early a time. 

At the upper, 7. e., eastern, side of this plateau was what seemed 
like a cistern of cross shape (J on the plan) nearly filled with ac- 
cumulated earth. In clearing this out we found only unimportant 
objects, several fragments of pebble mosaic, for example, and a 


piece of cornice in poros with several gutte. The cistern itself 
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was a deep subterranean basin cut in the solid rock and open 
only at the cross. It extends into the hillside, so has really but 
three arms, the two that are opposite each other being considera- 
bly shorter than the third, which is 4.50 m. in length, while one 
of the others is 2.60 m. and the second 3.20 m. long. All meas- 
ure 1.10 m. to 1.30 m. in width, and are high enough to admit 
of easy passage, the pavement sloping from each extremity to the 
cross where it drops abruptly to a deeper basin. The roof is 
arched, and sides and roof are coated with cement. 

Another curious discovery was made close by, to the south (IK 
on the plan). We had thought that here, along the same hillside, 
might be another similar cistern. Instead we came upon some- 
thing which may be described as the half of a huge shallow bowl, 
assuming that it is a vertical plane which divides the bowl into 
halves. This was hollowed out of a single stone, and at the lower 
side was a stone gutter to carry off water. An iron strigil was 
found in the immediate neighborhood. We felt safe, therefore, 
in interpreting the discovery as a bath or cleaning-place of some 
kind, 

Toward the northern side of this same plateau were the ruins 
of a small Byzantine church, 10.50 m. by 3.20 m. (L on the plan). 
Excavation here revealed very little. The walls were badly made 
of small irregular stones. A few pieces of squared marble were 
found. It seemed likely that old materials had been used in 
building the church, but the site was not that of a Greek struc- 
ture. 

One of the most interesting parts of our work was at a point 
outside the temple-precinct, on the further side of the Eleuthe- 
rium, and some distance below the stoa mentioned. Here we no- 
ticed a shaft .97 m. by .63 m. sunk in the solid rock, but filled 
with earth to within a short distance of the top. One of the 
party suggested that this resembled very much the entrance to an 
Egyptian tomb-chamber. We dug with some difficulty to a depth 
of 4.40 m., finding on either side of the shaft shallow holes cut 
in the rock to make a means of ascent and descent. Reaching 
the bottom we found three avenues all cut in the solid rock, lead- 
ing, one toward the plain and town of Argos, the second back 


toward the temple, the third at right angles to the direction of the 
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other two, or about southeast. The second and third soon led out 
of the rock back to the Eleutherium, a little below the present 
level of its bed. We did not follow the third in its further course : 
the second, however, not only crossed the stream but entered the 
rock on the eastern side, the side toward the temple.” Through 
a distance, therefore, of 13.70 m. walls and roof of hewn stone 
were necessary. How much further the passage continues as a 
rock-cut tunnel we could not tell. The first mentioned avenue 
we followed for a distance of 34.25 m., all the way through native 
rock. It was a fascinating piece of work to the men engaged in 
it, as well as to ourselves. They were utterly mystified, fancying 
that they were on the way toward finding some hidden treasure. 
They would ask us repeatedly r/ rpayya elvac €5@; and we were 
by no means sure what to tell them. Of course the passage was 
so dark that they were compelled to use artificial light, and they 
were overjoyed to find niches in the side walls at short intervals, 
which doubtless those who made the tunnel had hewn for just 
that purpose.” In this way we were able to work with both day- 
and night-gangs, and to push forward very much further in the 
time we had at our disposal. To clear the passage through its 
entire length may be a long task, for of course we can only conjec- 
ture how far it extends, and the work must be carried on under 
continually increasing disadvantages. It was probably connected 
with a system of irrigation for the plain—rodAvdApiov “Apyos. 
Argos is still roAvdApiov; and the most notable, for Greece unu- 
sual, feature of the plain is the great number of windmills scat- 
tered all over it, used for pumping water into irrigating-canals, 
It seems doubtful whether or not this aqueduct was fed by the 
Eleutherium. As has been stated, it was found to cross its bed, 
but perhaps the stream’s course may have suffered some change. 
The third arm was, in that case, probably designed to carry off the 
overflow. On the other hand, the passage may have been con- 
nected with a series of cisterns situated across the Eleutherium 
and a little further up. There were five of these, hewn out of a 
considerable cliff! We cleared one of the number, but found 
nothing whatever. In the aqueduct itself nothing was found. 

2 See CurTIvs, loc. cit., p. 399. 

13 Cf. the Samian tunnel of Polycrates, Mitth. Athen., 1x, s. 1 
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I come next to the uppermost terrace, on which, as Pausanias 
says distinctly, the old temple stood. His words are:™ "Eom: 8 
inrép Tov vady Tod mporépov vaot Te Kal ei Sy TL 
imrenireto » PACE. We first dug a broad trench running from the 
eastern end of the terrace in a direction due west. We did not 
go very far or very deep before discoveries began. On the first 
day squared fragments of poros stone appeared, and on the sec- 
ond, at a distance of 8 m. inside the east terrace-wall and .60 m. 
below the surface, we came upon a hard layer of black earth, as- 
suring us that we were on the site of the burned temple. Not 
only that, but various pieces of charred wood were found, and 
flat bricks showing plainly the action of fire. Digging further on 
we found that this layer of black earth continued. It made, in 
fact, what we came to call a “ platform,” with a nearly uniform 
width of rather less than 4 m. and a length of 33 m., i. e., reach- 
ing nearly to the western end of the terrace. This peculiar layer 
was from one to two inches in thickness, and itself rested upon 
a layer of dark red soil. Virgin soil on either side of the plat- 
form lay only about a foot below its level. At various points 
fragments of metal and pottery were found; the metal, iron or 
bronze, always too much melted and corroded to be valuable, the 
pottery for the most part entirely plain, though some of it showed 
very archaic Mycenean patterns. One find was of two very large 
pots, one within the other. A second, near the western end of 
the terrace, revealed a perfect pocket from which we gathered 
three basketfuls of fragments, in the main pieces of thick, heavy, 
unpainted pottery, also some fragments of a lighter ware, and bits 
of iron melted by fire, plates and rods of bronze, glass beads, 
smaller beads of bone, and, last of all, a very curious bronze goat. 
The whole was probably a mass of debris which had fallen at the 
time of the burning of the temple, or had been thrown aside as 
rubbish. Beyond the west end of the platform and a foot below 
its level was a pavement of irregular polygonal slabs, such a pave- 
ment as might naturally have surrounded a temple. 

We next started a cross-trench, running from the south retain- 
ing-wall of the terrace back to the hill at its rear. To the north 


Pavs., 11, 17.7. 
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of the main trench virgin soil was reached at a very slight depth, 
and no discovery was made; to the south we crossed a second 
* platform ” of black earth measuring almost exactly the same in 
width as the first, and running parallel with it at a distance of 
seven metres. Virgin soil was found between the two at the same 
slight depth as before. Lastly, on the south side of this platform 
and extending to the terrace-wall, a distance of 9.30 m. was a 
polygonal pavement of the same type as was found at the west 
end. Here the work rested. The excavations are yet too incom- 
plete to show all that is desired, but they have, at least, made 
out very nearly the precise location of the old temple; that is, 
we can explain these “ platforms” of black earth in no other 
way than by supposing that they mark the lines of the temple’s 
side walls. Possibly the red layer beneath is what is left of the 
brick walls of the structure. Dr. Dérpfeld explains in this way 
a large deposit of the same sort found along the walls of the 
Herzeum at Olympia. That temple, as the oldest known, makes 
the best standard of comparison with ours at Argos, both belong- 
ing to a time when walls were built of sun-dried brick, while 
columns and superstructure were of wood. 

Interesting remains were discovered on the slope west of the 
old temple. A trial trench has revealed at a slight depth a smooth 
level pavement of concrete (M on the pLan). This pavement proved 
to cover a rectangular area 13.20 m. by 4.43 m., the direction of 
its length being approximately north and south, that is, along the 
slope. A slight ridge borders the lower long side. Onthe oppo- 
site side and at both ends the area is enclosed by walls of the 
same concrete as the pavement. The end walls slope with the 
incline of the hill, which seems to show that they were only re- 
taining-walls and never rose high enough to earry a roof. Toward 
its southern end the pavement was pierced by a round hole .20 m. 
in diameter, while close to the wall at the opposite end two large 
flat bricks were found lying together on the pavement. The whole 
structure, if it may be called by that name, perhaps served as a 
reservoir or lavatory. It may be added that during the work here 
we found several flat bricks which bore on one face the impress 
of a thumb and four fingers. The brick had evidently been car- 
ried while still soft on the upturned hand of a workman. 
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I come at length to the new temple and its immediate surround- 
ings. Its location was known to us approximately, and we were 
fortunate in finding upon the very first day the broad courses of 
the outer foundation. Work was begun at the eastern end, and 
at the same time a broad trench was carried up the southern slope 
toward the temple. I need not describe in detail the progress of 
this part of the work, which, as I have noted, was by far the 
largest and most important part. We followed the foundation- 
walls along and uncovered them completely, working with sepa- 
rate gangs from both ends of the temple. The earth, fortunately, 
was easily disposed of. It had only to be carried to the slopes of 
the two ravines which bound the site and to be thrown over. All 
around the stereobate except on the north side, where bed-rock 
lay close to the surface, we dug down to a uniform depth of four 
courses, that is we cut down the entire top of the plateau to 
this level, so leaving the temple substructure free and clear. 
Inside the temple we dug everywhere to bed-rock, bringing to 
view whatever remained of interior foundations. In spite, there- 
fore, of the fact that no part of the superstructure is preserved— 
even the stylobate and steps being gone—the visitor gains a very 
good idea at a glance of the general plan and outline of the tem- 
ple. What remains is only the broad outer foundation on which 
steps and columns rested, and the foundations for the cella walls 
and for the interior columns. The material used throughout 
is a coarse-grained poros stone, in blocks whose dimensions are 
uniformly 1.20 m. x .60m. < .35m. The stylobate was doubt- 
less poros of a fair sort, as are the column-drums and architectural 
fragments found. But no single stone came to light which could 
with certainty be ascribed to the stylobate, although fragments of 
various kinds were strewn confusedly over the whole area of the 
temple. We looked in vain for the familiar square dowel-hole 
which should mark those blocks on which columns had once 
stood. 

The outer foundation, which is preserved through the entire 
circuit and marks the dimensions of the temple over all, so to 
speak, measures 39.60 m. in length on the sides and 19.94 m. at 
the ends. It is from 3.50 m. to 3.60 m. in breadth, and is built 


most carefully with regular alternation of headers and stretchers. 
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This substantial foundation, furthermore, goes down to a very 
considerable depth. At the northern side, where bed-rock lies 
just below the surface, it consists of but one or two courses. At 
the western end, however, where the underlying rock slopes with 
the incline of the hill, it increases from two to eight courses, while 
at the eastern end we sunk a shaft deep enough to show ten 
courses (3.50 m.), without yet reaching the lowest. 

Contiguous to the eastern end of the foundation, just at the 
middle, was a platform almost exactly 4 m. square, perhaps 
making part of an approach to the temple, like that to the temple 
of sculapius at Epidaurus. A single square stone found close 
by, with parallel cuttings on its face as though for a ramp, tended 
to support the latter theory. 

To consider now the plan of the temple: the stereobate meas- 
ures, as already stated, 39.60 m. by 19.94 m. Further, from a 
capital which was unearthed, we found the diameter of the col- 
umns at the neck to be 1.02 m. It is quite evident from the 
width of the outer foundation (3.60), that this supported not only 
steps but a range of columns, that is, the temple was peripteral ; 
and second, a peripteros, of so small dimensions was surely hexa- 
style. Probably, then, there were twelve columns on the flanks. 
Assuming the most usual ratio of upper to lower diameter, these 
columns would have measured on the stylobate 1.31 m. Assum- 
ing further that the line of the first step is .20 m. inside the outer 
edge of the stereobate, and that the steps were each .50 m. in 
breadth, the stylobate would measure 37.20 m. by 17.54 m. 
With intercolumniations, then, proportional to the column-diam- 
eters, there would be exactly room for twelve columns on the long 


side.” 


8 Of course much is assumed in such a calculation as I have made; but, it seems 
to me, reasonably. Even, however, if we assume the smallest possible dimensions 
for the stylobate and so the greatest possible ratio of length to width, there could still 
be no more than twelve columns on the long side. The proof of my ‘point, there- 
fore, does not depend upon the precise accuracy of the figures employed. On the 
other hand, the fact that by employing figures which most naturally suggest them- 
selves, so exact a result is secured (the discrepancy is only a few centimetres), serves 
to strengthen the demonstration. Of course it is well known that the ratio of length 
to width in Greek temples decreased from earlier to later times. Thus in the He- 
reum it is less than in the Parthenon or ‘* Theseum.”’ 
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The interior arrangement of the structure seems to have been 
the one common to peripteral temples, that is with cella, pronaos, 
and opisthodomos. But the incomplete remains which we found 
of foundation-walls do not make the entire plan clear. As the 
map shows, we could definitely locate only the side-walls enclosing 
the temple proper, the end wall to the east, and the wall dividing 
pronaos from cella. Therefore we could determine nothing with 
absolute certainty except the dimensions of the pronaos. These 
are: width 6.79 m., depth 4.6 m. The width of the colonnade 
before the pronaos was from three to four metres; on the long 
sides it is 1.20 less. The cella is of course the same in width 
from wall to wall as the pronaos, but in effect was made much 
narrower by two ranges of interior columns. These ran in the 
direction of the cella’s length, thus dividing it into a nave 3.75 m. 
wide and two very narrow aisles. The length of the cella is un- 
certain. No sure trace was discovered of its rear wall, ¢. ¢., the 
wall separating it from the opisthodomos, nor of the western end- 
wall of the temple. A few indications are to be found, however. 
First, the western end of the north side-wall seems definitely fixed. 
For a considerable distance where no single stone is left the course 
of this wall is marked by the cutting made in the bed-rock to re- 
ceive it. This cutting stops at a point 5.10 m. distant from the 
outer foundation on the west. There are no further traces to 
prove surely that here was a cross-wall, but such must have been 
the case if, as seems certain, the side-wall did end at this point. 
The colonnade at the western end of the temple would then have 
been 2.20 m. wider than that at the east, a difference which is 
strange but not impossible. Further, as to the rear wall of the 
cella proper, its location seems to be fixed with probability by 
the arrangement of interior columns in the cella itself. - We 
found bases for four of these on the north side, and five or possi- 
bly six on the south side. The third pair, reckoning from the 
east, lie exactly in the centre-line of sthe temple ; and further, the 
last one in the southern line is not only .30 m. too near its neigh- 
bor, but is different from the rest in construction. It seems prob- 
able, therefore, that there were only five on each side, and that 
the cella consequently is symmetrical with respect to the centre- 
line mentioned. Its length, then, is twice the distance from the 
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eastern end to the centre, that is, 11.60 m. What I have called 
the sixth base was probably a part of the wall dividing cella from 
rear chamber. It corresponds exactly in breadth and is very 
nearly symmetrical in position with the wall between pronaos and 
cella. Ample room is thus left for a rear chamber, though it 
would be, as is often the case, shallower than the pronaos. 

The cella structure thus probably had the form of a double 
temple in antis, This type is far more common than the amphi- 
prostyle type; besides the latter would not require a continuous 
foundation for an end-wall, such as we found to exist, but would 
more probably be provided for by single detached piers. 

It will be seen from the various dimensions which have been 
given that the temple was by no means a large one, smaller in 
fact than one might expect so famous a foundation as the Hereeum 
of Argos to be. It is, nevertheless, large in comparison with 
most temples of Greece proper, if the chief buildings at Athens 
and Olympia are excepted. For example, it is more than five 
metres longer on the stylobate than the Herzeum. 

It is impossible to do more in the way of reconstruction with 
what we found than to determine the ground-plan. I have already 


alluded to the discovery of one capital of a column. This is of 


the Dorie order, with twenty channels. . The curve of the 
echinus is extremely graceful, the vertical and horizontal dimen- 
sions of section being respectively .169 m. and .124 m. Besides 
this capital only two column-drums were found. 

Enough has been said to show what the history of the temple 
must have been in the Middle Ages. A more thorough and sys- 
tematic plundering than it suffered could not be imagined. Not 
only was everything above ground taken, but the very foundations 
were’ carried away. It may well be that we did not find the up- 
permost course of the stereobate at all; indeed the stereobate as 
we did find it was two courses lower at the western than at the 
eastern end. The cella-walls were left far below the level of the 
outer substructure ; and one of the interior column-bases had been 
taken in toto. To show the completeness of the work of devasta- 
tion it may be noted that the capital before mentioned was found 
resting upon the cella wall below the stereobate. So at all depths 
inside the temple were found remains which far antedated the 
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structure itself. This unfortunate destruction is due to the fact 
that in all ages the plain of Argos has been well populated. We 
feel confident that the walls of Nauplia contain very much that 
we did not find at the Herreum. In a church at Merbakar, a 
village half way to Nauplia, we recognized stones from the Here- 
um; and at Aniphi, also on the road to Nauplia, a column-drum 
from the temple which had been cut through so as to make a hol- 
low cylinder served as a curb for the village-well. 

The rough stones of the stereobate bear a series of masons’ 
marks, which are here reproduced in facsimile. Most of them 
were on the inner face of the broad foundation which supported 
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columns and steps, only two on the bases of interior columns 
They were not chiselled on the stone, but painted in red. The 
color was at first very bright, but faded gradually with continued 
exposure to the air. The letters, which were for the most part 
roughly traced, varied in height between .11 and .27 m., in 
breadth between .13 and .35 m. 

The natural presumption that these markings belong to the 
time of the erection of the temple is confirmed by a considera- 
tion of the letters themselves. The basis for Kirchoff's" division 
of Argive inscriptions into three periods is found in the varying 
forms of sigma, a letter which unfortunately is not included in 


Griech. Alphabet, p. 97. 


é. 
vv poly 
PON 
F 
ri 
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our number. But the concurrence of the forms A and O for 
alpha and omicron is enough to show that these characters belong 
to Kirchott’s third period (°* an und nach ”’ 457 B. C.); further, 
the upright form for nw (which Kirchoff does not recognize as 
Argive*) points to a time when the Ionic alphabet was at least 
known to the Argives; that is, toward or about the end of the 
Peloponnesian war. (See also on 4 inf.) This is exactly the 
time to which, on other grounds, the building of the temple may 
be assigned. 

The following details seem worthy of note (see drawing) : 

1. There are two appearances of this form. In the third period 
it is used as o in J. G. A. 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40; as @ in 35, 36, 
37.38. 40, as 635.40, (both doubted by Kirehhoft, 43*,44,45). The 
last three are later inscriptions. It is probable that the letter 
represented here is @, though it may be @, or less probably, on 
account of the appearance of the later form o. 

2. This, the Argive form for the rough breathing, is five times 
repeated in forms that vary but slightly. 

3. The irregular shape seems due only to carelessness and the 
roughness of the stone. 

4. The Y of the Eastern alphabet. The forms X + for X and 
tH, = for € in Argive inscriptions, made the existence of the form 
/ (tor Y) in the highest degree probable, but it is here discovered 
for the first time. This form and that of 2 must belong to a pe- 
riod before the Ionic alphabet had become established in Argolis. 

5. The letters are of course inverted, Both are regular forms 
for the period. 

7. The sloping P is no doubt due to carelessness. It is not a 
recognized form of the letter. 

I can find no forms with which to compare 9,10, and 11, and 
shall not attempt conjectural explanations. 

It would be a long task to enumerate all the objects, large and 
small, that were unearthed in the temple or near it. First, of 
course, the now celebrated head of Hera.” This was found on 
the morning of Feb. 21, lying about a foot and a half below 


id., Tef. I. 
1? ] mention here the sculptured works discovered only for the sake of complete- 
ness. They have been fully discussed by Dr. Waldstein. 
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ground, at a point just west of the outer foundation (Q on the 
Pian). Two smaller heads, quite similar in technic, were found 
not faraway. Subsequently, a youthful male torso was discovered 
at the greatest depth we reached inside the temple (R on the 
PLAN),—this fact again showing how complete the work ot plun- 
der and destruction had been. This torso is almost in the round, 
but is joined at the back to a relief-surface, that is almost surely 
toa metope. The marble is wonderfully well preserved; it had 
lain in a bed of sand and had kept its original polish, like the 
Hermes of Praxiteles. The workmanship seemed to Professor 
Brunn, from the photographs which I showed hin, finer even 
than that of the Hera head. This discovery was made during the 
last days of our work, and, as may be imagined from its strange 
site, was altogether unexpected. Earlier than this we had found 
another torso of about the same size, but female, presumably of 
an Amazon. Besides these larger objects, a great quantity of 
sculptured fragments was discovered, arms and legs, drapery, 
and so on, together with pieces of what had probably been the 
sculptured cyma of the cornice, bearing a series of palmettes, 
between every two of which were varied scrolls. On these scrolls 
was perched, in every intervening space, a bird, perhaps a cuckoo 
as symbol of the goddess. Lastly, a great number of smaller ob- 
jects of all descriptions came to light, some at a slight depth, oth- 
ers far below and inside the temple foundations. These include 
fragments of archaic pottery, terracotta heads, figures, and masks, 
pins and clasps of bronze, a bronze cock, several scarabs, one of 
them threaded, so to speak, on a bronze pin, pieces of gold leaf, 
a spiral ornament of gold, stone, bone, and ivory seals, beads of 
various kinds, and so on, 

On the slope between the old and new temples, we uncovered a 
stoa-like structure of white limestone (C on the Pian). Its diree- 
tion is parallel to that of the temple and it is rather more than 
twice as long, so far as appears from the present excavations. Its 
course varies considerably from a straight line at many points 
and it bears all the marks of belonging to a late period of build- 
ing. Only the steps are preserved for a considerable portion of 
its length, and we could not prove the existence of a stylobate on 
which columns had stood. We did find fragments of columns, 
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which might have belonged to the stoa, and a well preserved 
angle-triglyph of corresponding dimensions; also, what may have 
been a piece of the cornice, with finely worked ornament of me- 
ander-pattern in relief. Ata point nearly opposite the eastern 
end of the temple, the front line of the stoa projects very consid- 
erably toward the south, thus forming a main central portion with 
probably two receding wings; though toward the east we could 
not follow the excavation far enough to establish this detail. The 
main portion was cleared back to the rear wall, which makes a re- 
taining-wall against the slope above, and is built of unhewn 
stones, rather carelessly laid. The whole space was completely 
filled with bases of statues and steles of all forms and dimensions. 
Some must have borne figures or groups of considerable size ; all 
were packed together with no attempt at order or arrangement. 
Still more stood before the stoa, in the area between the central 
hall and the wings. We were surprised to find nothing more 
than the bases themselves, no trace of a statue and no single frag- 
ment of an inscription. The marble had of course been burned 
for lime during the Middle Ages. We did find in situ, on a stone 
projecting before the step next to the uppermost, a relief repre- 
senting two doves facing each other. It was not work of the best 
period, and, as has been said, the stoa seemed on all accounts 
late. Moreover, one of these cross-walls dividing this middle 
space passed directly over a statue-base, this fact pointing to a 
still later reconstruction. At the west end of the stone was a 
«urved line of foundation, the special meaning of which we could 
not determine. 

Several minor discoveries may be briefly reviewed. An irreg- 
ularly shaped pavement, made up of large square stones and resting 
apon a rough foundation of rubble and earth, is situated near the 
northeastern corner of the temple-stereobate, and is nearly of the 
same level. It may be explained conjecturally in a variety of 
ways. 

An interesting trial-shaft was sunk in the hillside, about one ' 
hundred feet east of the temple (N on the PLan). We dug down 
Here exactly eight metres, finding at this depth a squared stone. 
"This only shows more forcibly what was proved by our work else- 
where, that is, that further discoveries may be expected on all the 
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slopes about the temple, where not improbably sculptured frag- 
ments which have fallen down from above may lie buried. 

On the south slope we discovered a broad flight of steps (I on 
the Pian), leading up to the temple, doubtless making part of a 
kind of propylea. We did not reach the end of them in either 
direction, though we uncovered them through a length of 17 m. 
There must have been, therefore, an imposing approach from this 
direction. The steps measure .27 m. and .45 m. in rise and 
tread respectively; they are of limestone and in a fairly good state 
of preservation. 

A trial trench further to the west along the southern slope 
crossed, at a depth of about 1 m., a well built wall 1.75 m. wide 
{N on the Pian). Lack of time prevented us from following up 
this suggestive discovery. We did prove by means ofa second 
trench 6 m. to the eastward, that the wall did not extend so far 
in that direction. 

It only remains to describe the work west of the temple, which 
was attended with results of especial importance. We had begun 
here with a deep cutting on the slope some distance below the 
temple, which was finally carried quite up to the foundation- 
walls, all the way keeping down to bed-rock, which lay sometimes 
5 m. or more below the level of the original surface. Another 
eutting, further down the hill (H on the Pay), brought to light 
remains which cannot yet be fully interpreted. We discovered 
the foundations of a rear wall, two cross-walls and a possible front 
line of columns. The rear wall, which, it should be noted, lies 
9 m. below the temple-stereobate, is 1.10 m. broad and well built 
of quadrangular blocks. Its length is uncertain, for it extends to 
the north beyond the limits of our cutting. A rectangular wall, 
which rises to a height of nearly 5 m., is situated 2.70 m. back 
(east) of the wall just mentioned. One of the cross-walls belongs 
to a good period of building; the second suggested Byzantine 
construction. On the front wall one column was preserved, 
standing simply on a small square base. Three other bases of the 
same kind were found at approximately equal distances, though 
the whole line 1s covered now by an apparently later wall, broken 
by two doors of unequal widths. The single room which these 
three walls enclose is 5.25 m. in width by 4.20 m. in depth. A 
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stele-base 2.55 m. long continues the line of the first mentioned 
cross-wall toward the west. 

The next higher cutting, that just below the temple (P on the 
Puan), yielded no architectural remains, but from here came by 
far the larger part of our immense collection of terracotta fig- 
urines and smaller objects. At a depth of eight to ten feet we 
came upon a layer of black earth, the padpo yama, as it came to be 
called by ourselves as well as by the men, a layer of varying 
thickness, sloping with the slope of the rock below. Here, in 
successive pockets, we kept finding through three weeks great. 
quantities of female heads and figures in terracotta. These were 
of all possible descriptions and sizes, many of the archaic bird- 
faced order, some retaining traces of color, and all exhibiting the 
most varied styles of dress and adornment. They had been with- 
out doubt votive offerings to the goddess. The whole collection 
is perhaps the most interesting and valuable of the kind in exist- 
ence, except, it may be, that at Syracuse, where we found almost 
every one of our patterns duplicated. Besides these terracottas, 
masses of pottery fragments were found, all archaic, quantities of 
iron and bone rings, relief-plaques of terracotta and ivory, show- 
ing the earliest technic, seals, scarabs, beads, small sculptured fig- 
ures of animals in stone, mirrors, pins, clasps, and so on. Min- 
gled with the mass were found also teeth and bones of animals. 
This fact served to prove what had already seemed evident, viz., 
that we had come upon the refuse which had gathered about old al- 
tars, not altars which had stood here, for the slope seemed to have 
been filled in after the foundations for the new temple had been fin- 
ished with whatever chanced to be at hand. This was proven by 
its whole stratification, as well as by the especial fact that we found 
broken fragments of worked stone in great quantities making a 
foundation for the upper strata. These stones had evidently been 
employed in older structures, and were, strange to say, of a kind 
found nowhere else on the site. It seemed, therefore, that we 
could confidently ascribe all objects which our mine yielded to a 
time considerably earlier than the building of the new temple, 
since at that time those once consecrated offerings were servicea- 
ble only as so much rubbish to be used for filling. 

Two more points in conclusion. We found in the mass of 
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stone described what seemed like bisected drums of columns 
which were possibly from the oldertemple. They showed on one 
face a peculiarly worked pair of holes, designed to hold the rope 
by which the stone was to be lifted and put into position. It was 
a device which we had never seen before, though we noted it 
later at Girgenti. Mr. Penrose told us that it was found only in 
the oldest temples of Sicily. 

In the same stone-heap we found something which we liked to 
interpret as a primitive image symbolic of divinity, or Spéras. 
It is an octagonal shaft, having a very slightly projecting base, 
narrowing toward the top and broken off at a height of about 
two and a half feet. Several facts suggested its interpretation 
as a $péras. First, the difficulty of explaining in any other 
way so strange an object; second, the place where it was found, 
amid fragments from the older temple and the most primitive 
works of art; further, the fact that it was made of a very 
soft stone which could easily be cut with a knife, and that the 
working is so directly in imitation of the technic of wood-carv- 
ing; lastly, the analogy with one of the earliest products of Greek 
plastic art, the Artemis of Delos. That figure represents only a 
reasonable and logical step in advance of this possible Spéras. 
The interpretation given seems to me, therefore, more than prob- 
able. If it is correct, we have the earliest known representation 
of a Greek deity as one of the most interesting results of a profit- 
able season of excavation. 


CarRLETON L. Brownson. 
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MONTEFALCO IN UMBRIA. 


Favourably placed on the summit of a commanding eminence 
Montefalco has established the right to be entitled the Ringhiera Umbra, 
or, as we should say, the Balcony of Umbria. It is girdled with a 
continuous circle of cities, all of which are familiar by their names to 
every lover of Italian medieval art. Perugia, Assisi, Spello, Foligno, 
Trevi, Spoleto, Bevagna are at your feet. Behind them looms a never- 
ending range of rugged mountains covered with sparkling snow. Some 
days the vast valley is choked with a filmy vapour, out of which rise 
the pale forms of the underlying cities like seaports washed by the 
rising tide. Here and there a lofty hill in the middle distance, oak 
and olive crowned, emerges as an island from the waters. Above the 
mist level Montefaleo towers bathed in dazzling sunlight, and its 
glittering walls, and Campanili are seen painted on the glowing expanse 
of the intensely deep blue sky. Uncared for in evil times treasures 
of art still exist inherited from the best period of Italian excellence. 

Long ago the Provincial Deputation of Fine Arts declared “ that the 
“Church of San Francesco of Montefalco was superior in the beauty 
“of its frescoes to all the churches of Umbria, except that of San Fran- 
“eesco of Assisi:” but it did nothing to preserve these for future ages. 

In the choir of this church are Benozzo Gozzoli’s great frescoes de- 
picting the life of San Francesco, very erroneously described and con- 
fused by Milanesi, in his note to Vasari’s life of the painter, with the 
frescoes by the same master in a side chapel dedicated to San Girolamo. 
From the portraits in this choir have often been borrowed for imita- 
tion in modern times the features of Giotto, Dante, and Petrarca, under 
which triad are written these inscriptions, “ Pictorum eximius Jottus 
“fundamentum et lux.” “Theologus Dantes nullius dogmatis ex pers.” 
“TLaureatus Petrarca omnium virtutum monarca.” The date of these 
frescoes is 1452, and in the monastery of San Fortunato, the patron 
saint of this city, is another dated 1450, showing the period of Benozzo 
Gozzoli’s residence here. Besides this church there are Sant’ Illumi- 
nata, San Leonardo, Sant’ Agostino, and others with less claims to 
notice. 

One of the best pictures by Benozzo Gozzoli is in San Giovanni 
Laterano at Rome, sent as a gift to Pope Pius LX in exchange for the 
barren honor granted by him of styling Montefalco a full-fledged City, 
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Perugino, Spagna, Tiberio d’Assisi, Fra Angelico, Mezastris of Foligno 
are well represented here, but Montefalco had its own special art-genius 
Francesco Melanzio, and nowhere else can he be studied. Melanzio 
was a pupil of Perugino, and the Madonnas he painted possesses a 
grace and beauty truly Raphaelesque. I will name the one in the Chapel 
of the Piazza as transcendent, but there are many others little inferior. 
Two in the small picture gallery show a great contrast and demand 
much faith that they are from the same hand. Both are signed and 
dated by him, but his progress between the five years marked on 
them 1487 and 1492 is almost incredible. 

I have a copy of a letter dated 16th Dec., 1878, from the Director of 
the Dresden Art Gallery, L. Gruner, addressed to the excellent syndic 
Signor Loreti, which manifests his interest in Melanzio’s work. He 
regrets his scanty knowledge of this painter, and quotes the only refer- 
ence he can discover, which is in Mezzanotte’s Life of Perugino pub- 
lished at Perugia in 1836, naming him as “ Vannucci’s scholar,” and 
the probable date of his death about 1525, This statement is confirmed 
in a Latin MS in the possession of the Marchese Francesco degli Abati 
in 1796. Melanzio painted all, or nearly all, the Church of Santa 
Illuminata. The second chapel to the left as you enter, with a Prese- 
pio in the centre, and on the sides the Flight into Egypt, and Adoration 
of the Magi, is a gem of the choicest art. 

Professor Adamo Rossi, late architect of Perugia, sedulously attempted 
to trace this artist’s career, and the results were intended to appear in 
the Archivio Storico dell’ Arte. I do not know if his death in March, 
1891, interrupted his intention. It is authenticated that he completed 
a Maestd, or wayside shrine in 1847: that he had a dispute which was 
settled by arbitration on 26th Feb., 1499: that on the 12th Nov., 1512, 
he made a payment on behalf of his wife, Maria Antonia di Pieran- 
tonio di Jacopo: that on the 24th May, 1514, he began to paint the 
Chapel of Santa Chiaretta in the Church of Sant’ Agostino: that on 
the 7th Sept., 1515, he signed his name with date upon a picture over 
the high altar in the Church of San Leonardo: that in 1515 he signed 
the fresco on the third altar of the Church of Sant’ Illuminata: that 
on the 21st Jany., 1516, he gave a receipt in his wife’s name for fifty 
florins bequeathed to her by an aunt, Silvestra of Spoleto: that in 
Feb., 1517, he contracted with Bonifazio di Cuppis to paint and gild 
a picture and chapel in Santa Illuminata. All these notices are 
extracted from original notarial documents, signed and dated, which 
I need not further particularize. 

On the 6th of May, 1888, the Communal Council of Montefalco de- 
creed to raise a monument to the memory of its illustrious painter in 
his native city. 
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Half the frescoes in Montefalco are obliterated by dense layers of 
abominable whitewash ; and would that I could truly speak well of 
the preservation of those which remain; but I am glad to say that 
the Minister of Public Instruction has since my visit sent an inspector 
to report on the Church of San Francesco, which is now inscribed on 
the list of Italian National Monuments. Moreover, its condition is 
infinitely superior to that of the Church of Sant’ Illuminata, where 
the frescoes of Melanzio are crumbling off the damp walls for want of 
a trifling expenditure. Strange it is, but literally true, that in Monte- 
falco are slowly perishing the noblest works of pictorial art, which in 
a London salesroom would be coveted and purchased for sums of 
money, a fraction whereof would pay for their safe-keeping in situ. 

I am no believer in ineffectual word-analysis of pictures ; they must 
be seen,—and a drive of two hours from the railway station at Foligno 
is not far to go for a glimpse of the artistic beauties Montefalco richly 
owns, until time and longer neglect shall fade them out of sight for 
ever. 

Rough and uncouth as the Umbrian peasant roundabout here is, 
still as he walks the lovely country lanes in his dirty white smock, he 
carries within his innermost soul a dull consciousness, which lightens 
up with an encouraging word, that his Montefalco contains a mine of 
treasure which he ought to be proud of. His life and his habitation 
are hard and squalid, but acorn-gathering, and the despoiling of olive 
trees, have not quite killed the knowledge that his churches are made 
sacred by something bright. His voice and dialect are strident and 
repellent, but his “Buon passeggio” grumbled forth surlily as you 
encounter him is as sincere as the never-failing courteous “ Buon 
giorno A lei” of his Tuscan neighbour; whilst underneath the Umbrian 
husk there is the virtue of hard labour, and its fruits are in the 
smiling landscape surrounding you on every side. 

The Falcon which a pretty legend records to have flown in at the 
open window of a room where the Elders sat in council on the choice 
of a name to give their city when rebuilt was long a bird of doubtful 
omen ; for in after times Montefalco bitterly groaned under the tyran- 
nies of the Trinci family (lords of Foligno); and the ruin wrought by 
Martelli of the Black Bands instigated by the fierce Baglioni of 
Perugia; besides the dread pestilences that twice, in 1464 and 1529, 
devastated it; until at last it passed beneath a milder sway, and is 
now a place for few ambitions save peaceful ones. 


WILLIAM MERCER. 


Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 1892. 
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Nore TO THE ABOVE.—I would add to the interesting letter of Mr. 
Mercer a line regarding the inscriptions on these frescoes at Monte- 
falco, merely for the convenience of readers, regretting that there was 
no time to ask it of Mr. Mercer’s more competent hand. 

At 8. Francesco, on the 8. wall near the door, is the signature of 
Tiberio d’Assisi, showing that he worked here in 1510: A. p. M.ccccex. 
Tiberius de Asisio pinzit. At S. Fortunato we find the same signature, 
the only difference being that the date is two years later, 1512. These 
frescoes are in the chapel of 8. Francesco. Montefalco is perhaps the 
best place to study Benozzo Gozzoli. One of his two frescoes at 8. 
Fortunato has the inscription [Opus] Benotii de Florentia, Mcccct, At 
S. Francesco, Gozzoli’s name as the painter of the choir is thus given 
on the right-hand pilaster: Jn nomine sanctissime Trinitatis hane cap- 
pellam pinxit Benotius Florentinus sub annis Domini millesimo quadrin- 
gentesimo quinquagesimo secundo ; qualis sit pictor prefatus inspice lector. 
In the vault and on the walls of the right aisle are frescoes by Gozzoli, 
signed and dated as follows in the sixth vault, which is the chapel of 
S. Jerome: Constructa atque depicta est hee cappella ad honorem gloriosi 
Hyeronimi, M.ccce.L11 die primo novembris, while in the frieze of the 
cornice is the signature: Opus Benotii de Florentia. 

It should be noticed that there are works by the schools of Cimabue 
and Giotto at S. Francesco. 

I would add also a few words to Mr. Mercer’s very appreciative 
notice of Francesco Melanzio, a native of Montefaleo, and none of 
whose signed works appear elsewhere in Umbria, to my knowledge. Mr. 
Mercer repeats Mezzanotti’s statement that the date of Melanzio’s death 
is about 1525. Unless the inscription in the apse of 8. Fortunato has 
been tampered with he is shown to have been still painting in the 
year 1528. This inscription reads, according to Guardabassi (Mon. 
dell’ Umbria): Franciscus M. de Montefalco pinxit M.cccce.xxvim, and 
the subject of this charming painting is the Virgin enthroned hold- 
ing the Child with three saints on each side. His signature on 
the painting in S. Leonardo is: Franciscus Mel. Mont. Fale. pinxit 
anno Domini millesimo quingentesimo decimo quinto, die septima sep- 
tembris. The subject of this tempera painting on canvas is the Virgin 
and Child enthroned: on the throne are four angels crowning the 
Virgin, while four angels are singing above the throne: on each side 
are four saints in three rows. In the church of S. Maria Melanzio 
painted in fresco the niche behind the high altar. His signature, which 
is not dated, reads: Franciscus Melantius de Montefalco pinsit. The 
subject is: above, God the Father in a glory of angels, blessing ; below, 
the Virgin and Child, enthroned, with two angels, while on the left S. 
Fortunatus is saying mass. At 8. Illuminata, where there are such 
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beautiful works by this artist, the first niche on the right contains the 
inscription: Anno Domini Millesimo quingentesimo xv Franciscus Melan- 
tius P. It is a question whether the frescoes in the next niche, dated 
1505, and those in the last niche on the right, dated 1509, may not be 
earlier works by Melanzio. 

Finally it is interesting to note that side by side with the works of 
the Florentine, Perugian and native schools, there are examples of the 
schools of Gubbio (e. g., 8. Francesco in third vault) and Foligno (Ch. 


of Turrita), so that we can obtain in Montefalco a good view of several 
sides of the development of Italian painting from 1450 to 1525. 
[Ep.] 


LETTERS FROM GREECE. 
I, 


No visitor with archeological interests, returning to Athens in the 
autumn of 1892 after an absence of three or four years, could have 
failed to be impressed by the progress made at the museums, especially 
the National Museum on the Patissia road. To begin with external 
appearances, the facade, which is only in part of marble, has been 
made presentable by receiving on its unsightly rubble the predestined 
covering of stucco; and the space in front, formerly crowned with 
ancient grave-stones, has been cleared, enclosed by a low wall and 
tastefully laid out with fountains and flower-beds. Passing in, one 
finds fifteen rooms filled with sculptures and accessible to the general 
public. Probably few but specialists have any conception of the 
great and growing wealth of this magnificent collection. Among the 
additions of the past two or three years are several of noteworthy im- 
portance. From Melos comes an Archaic male figure of the so-called 
Apollo type, misleadingly referred to in this JourNAL, Vol. VII, p. 526, 
as a pugilist. This figure is better preserved than any other of its 
class, except the “Apollo” of Tenea in Munich, being unbroken and 
substantially intact, except for the loss of the right leg below the knee 
and the left foot. It is considerably over life-size. In style it is most 
nearly related to the “Apollo” of Thera, though decidedly more ad- 
vanced. Rhamnus has furnished several statues, including a large 
Themis, dating from the end of the fourth or beginning of the third 
century. It is an imposing figure, though rather hard and soulless. 
Three colossal heads and a piece of drapery ornamented with reliefs, 
all from the temple of Despoina at Lykosoura, offer a difficult problem 
to archwologists. Numerous other fragments belonging to the same 
group remain at the place of their discovery. It is practically certain 
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that these are the sculptures described by Pausanias and attributed by 
him to Damophon of Messene. Now, although we have no direct 
evidence as to the date of this artist, the presumption has always been 
overwhelmingly strong that he flourished in the time of Epaminondas, 
when Megalopolis and Messene were first founded. But in the presence 
of these works one is driven to ask, Is this date possible? Some are 
able to answer, Yes. I must own that the specimens on exhibition in 
Athens seem to me so profoundly alien to what we have hitherto 
known of the spirit and methods of the fourth century as to shake my 
confidence in the antecedent presumption. Perhaps the further study 
of the architectural remains of the temple will help to clear up the 
matter. In the form in which Pausanias saw it the building was ot 
Roman date. Whether there was an earlier building on the same site, 
and, if so, what was its date, are questions on which the last word has 
not yet been spoken. The superb sculptures from the Argive Heraion 
are in the museum, but not yet exposed to public view. In fact, the 
store-rooms still contain a great mass of material, mostly, to be sure, 
of inferior merit, but including pieces of extraordinary value. It is 
most satisfactory to be able to record the appearance in November of 
the first volume of the long-expected detailed catalogue of sculpture," 
an octavo volume of over five hundred pages, containing 1,044 num- 
bers. It is a thorough piece of work, of which Mr. Kabbadias has 
good reason to be proud. Still more important, at least for students 
who do not live in Athens, is the fact that the administration has 
caused casts to be made of the most important pieces in the Acropolis 
Museum and the National Museum, except such as show remains of 
painting. The catalogue of the pieces selected has just been issued.’ 
It includes 112 numbers. One set of these casts is to be sent to the 
Chicago Exhibition, and will doubtless be ultimately secured by one 
of our museums. As soon as the necessary enabling act has been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies the museum here will be ready 
to fill orders. It will also cast any additional piece that may be de- 
sired, so far as the presence of color does not prevent, at the price of 
the mould. 

The rooms of the National Museum devoted to bronzes, vases, terra- 
cotta figurines and miscellaneous small objects still remain closed. 
The same is true of the great central hall, effectually frescoed in My- 
cenaean patterns, and destined for the exhibition of Mycenaean anti- 
quities. The objects from Mycenae, Tiryns, Spata and Bapheion 
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(Vaphio) are in process of removal from one of the rooms occupied by 
the Greek Archeological Society in the Polytechnikon, the constitution 
of the society providing for the resignation of its collections to the 
keeping of the National Museum, whenever required. All the vase- 
fragments from the Acropolis have been deposited in one of the closed 
rooms of the National Museum. Considerable progress has been made 
by Dr. Wolters and Dr. Graef in sorting and cataloguing them. Even 
the most casual inspection shows that they are to be a perfect mine ot 
information for the student of Attic vase-painting. Finally it remains 
to speak of the epigraphical museum in the ground-floor rooms and 
courts. Under the care of Dr. Lolling this collection, which now in- 
cludes the inscriptions formerly in the keeping of the Archeological 
Society, is in process of arrangement, and it is regularly accessible 
every morning from 9 to 12. In one room, devoted to the more trans- 
portable inscriptions from the Acropolis, the task of classification has 
been completed, and a catalogue of this room is understood to be well 
forward. 

The excavations undertaken at the end of last January by the Ger- 
man Archwological Institute between the Areopagus and the Pnyx 
were interrupted early in April by Dr. (now Prof.) Dérpfeld’s customary 
Poloponnesian tour. They were resumed on Noy. Ist, and have just 
been broken off again. The main object of these excavations has 
been to find the famous Enneakrounos, the nine-mouthed fountain of 
the tyrant Peisistratos. It will be remembered that most authorities 
on the topography of Athens (Leake, Curtius, Wachsmuth, Lolling, 
etc.) have identified this fountain with a spring outside the ancient 
city, on the southeast, close to the Ilisos and just below the temple of 
Olympian Zeus. Prof. Dérpfeld, however, has for many years as- 
signed it to a very different neighbourhood. The spot where he 
conjecturally placed it may be seen on the plan to face page 5 of Miss 
Harrison’s Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens. It is be- 
tween the Areiopagus and the Pnyx, near the southwest angle of the 
former. At this point, therefore, digging was begun. One of the 
earliest results was the discovery of the ancient street which ascended 
from the north, 7. ¢., probably from the agora, toward the Acropolis, 
following the same general direction as the modern road. In spite of 
its relative importance it was a narrow street, 10-16 feet wide. One 
is forcibly reminded that the city was, as the Pseudo-Dicaearchus 
puts it, dia THV dpxa.oryra. The Panathenaic ship, so 
notable a feature of the procession which climbed this ascent to the 
acropolis, could have been no great affair after all. Remains have 
been found of a close succession of buildings bordering the street on 
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its western side. Some of them were private houses, but not enough 
is left to give us any new light on the domestic architecture and ar- 
rangements of ancient Athens. At one point a foot-way diverged to 
the east, and apparently ascended steeply to the acropolis, while the 
main street wound around at an easier grade. At the corner thus 
formed, on the south side of the foot-way, a sacred precinct, dating 
from the fifth century B. c., has been brought to light. The votive 
reliefs found here show that a god of healing was worshipped in the 
precinct. One of these reliefs, representing a man holding before him 
a gigantic leg, the foot planted on the ground, affords a curious novelty 
in this class of ex-votos. Under the main street, to come back to that, 
runs a large earthenware drain, with well-preserved man-holes at 
frequent intervals, and into this main drain numerous smaller ones 
discharge. But these results, though they have a very considerable 
interest, are merely incidental. The main fact is that Prof. Dérpfeld 
believes he has at last fixed the position of the Enneakrounos. The 
spot is considerably higher up than that which he once conjecturally 


assigned, being in fact just about where the axis of the Propylaea, if 


produced, would cut the modern road. The outlet of a subterranean 
aqueduct of Greek construction has been discovered here, which comes 
from the southeast and may well be the end of the conduit found in 
1889 under the theatre of Dionysus. This aqueduct must not be con- 
founded with the one previously known in this neighbourhood and 
represented in Miss Harrison’s map. The latter is now relegated to 
Roman times. The former is assigned, on the ground of its character 
and that of the terra-cotta water-channel found in it, to the sixth cen- 
tury B.c. This aqueduct supplied a large rectangular basin, of which 
recognizable traces remain. There are further indications bearing on 
the question, and the full weight of the evidence cannot be appreciated 
till Prof. Dérpfeld has published his final report. I think he has 
established the fact that in the Peisistratic period a supply of water, 
such as Athens had never known before, was brought from a distance, 
probably from the Ilisos, to the point I have designated, where it fed 
a great public fountain. This is, of course, a great gain for Prof. 
Dérpfeld’s Enneakrounos theory, which I think may now claim a 
decided balance of probability in its favor. But, after all, there still 
remains some troublesome evidence on the other side, especially the 
often-quoted passage in Thucydides (II 15), which to most readers 
seem to imply that the Enneakrounos was to the south of the Acropolis. 
So I fear that this important question in Athenian topography has 
not yet reached a final settlement. 

As usual the work of exploration was going on during the summer 
and autumn at various points in Greece, but as the official bulletin, 
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the AcAriov "Apya:odoyxov, is now sadly in arrears—the latest number 
is that for August, 1892—it is not easy even for a resident of Athens 
to report results. At Epidauros Mr. Kabbadias was engaged in the 
excavation of the sanctuary of Asklepios. His comprehensive work 
on the subject, to be entitled Les Fouilles d’Epidaure is in press, and 
is expected to appear within a few weeks. At Eleusis Mr. Philios, and 
at Mycenz Mr. Tsountas, carried on the respective explorations with 
which their names are so honorably associated. At old Corinth, which 
had been as good as untouched by the archeologists’ spade, Prof. 
Skias has exposed the ruins of two or three buildings, and—what is 
more important—has shown thereby that extensive remains of the 
city are awaiting resurrection. All the four enterprises just referred 
to have been carried on at the expense of the Archeological Society 
at Athens. 

An important undertaking of a different sort is that of the Royal 
Geographical Society of Great Britain, which has commissioned Mr. 
G. B. Grundy, of Brasenose College, Oxford, to make contour-maps of 
the principal battle-fields of Beotia. Mr. Grundy came to Greece 
about the middle of December, and, in spite of somewhat severe 
weather, soon finished his survey of the battle-fields of Plataia and 
Leuktra. In a subsequent visit he will go on with the work. 

But the most important event which it falls within the scope of this 
letter to record is the beginning, in October, 1892, of the thorough 
excavation of Delphi. The people of Kastri have not yet been re- 
moved to the new site assigned them three-quarters of a mile further 
down, toward Chryso. Indeed in October nothing had been done 
toward building the new houses or supplying the place with water. 
There was an impression among the Kastriotes that the whole project 
would never come to anything. Under these circumstances M. 
Homolle, the Director of the French School, under whose personal 
superintendence the excavation will be conducted, judged it wise to 
make a beginning at once. The earth thrown out by former diggings 
and heaped up a little below the polygonal wall which supports the 
tem ple-terrace, had to be cleared away, and the autumn campaign was 
devoted chiefly to this somewhat uninspiring, though necessary, task. 
When the villagers saw that the long-deferred work was really being 
taken in hand, that their deportation was imminent, and yet that their 
new homes were not ready to receive them, some little opposition de- 
veloped itself. It came to throwing stones at the workmen. The 
affair was much exaggerated by rumor, but it was so far troublesome 
that M. Homolle called for protection from the military and received 
a guard of some fifteen soldiers. When the soil below the accumu- 
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lated débris was reached, discoveries began. A quantity of inscriptions 
were found, among them one long one containing a decree of a phratry. 
This, of course was to be expected. No one ever doubted that the soil 
of Delphi was still rich in inscriptions. More important as an earnest 
of things to come was the discovery of a section of the Sacred Way 
with its ancient paving, of the foundations of a circular building and 
of several fragments of architecture and sculpture. The approach of 
winter interrupted the work, which will be resumed on a much larger 
scale in March. It is expected that the new village will then be ready, 
and that the tearing down of the old houses can begin without delay. 
The results so far gained are encouraging for the future, and Delphi 
promises to be éudadds yjs for classical archeologists for several years 
to come. 


F. B. TARBELL. 
American School, Athens, Feb. 15, 1893. 


IT. 


In a previous letter I described some of the results of exploration 
carried on in Greece in the autumn and winter of 1892-93. The open- 
ing of spring has been, as usual, the signal for the renewal of activity in 
this direction —an activity nearly confined to the foreign Schools, 
inasmuch as the Greeks generally prefer digging in the summer and 
autumn. 

At Kastri (Delphi) excavation was resumed early in April and is 
now in progress. The work is under the charge of M. Homolle, 
Director of the French School, with M. Couve, a member of the 
School, as his chief assistant. The task of transferring the village 
which cumbers the ground has proved aslow one. Only a few houses 
in new Kasiri are at present completed and occupied, and most of the 
houses in old Kastri remain standing, many of them being still inhab- 
ited. However, the villagers seem now to have quietly accepted the 
inevitable. There is a small guard of soldiers in the place, but no 
disturbance of the peace has occurred, so far as I know. A beginning 
has been made of pulling down the houses which cover the site of the 
great temple, but actual excavation has thus far been confined, or at 
last accounts had been, to the tract immediately below the polygonal 
retaining-wall of the temple-terrace. Numerous inscriptions are known 
to have been found, but nothing has yet been made public as to their 
contents. The discovery whose significance can be most promptly 
appreciated is that of several archaic metopes, belonging to a building 
of which the foundations have been unearthed. It is conjectured 
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that this building is the treasure-house of the Athenians, mentioned 
by Pausanias (X. 11. 5), and alleged by him to have been erected from 
the proceeds of the spoils taken at the battle of Marathon. The style 
of the metopes appear to me of a distinctly earlier date, but the dis- 
crepancy is not a serious matter, for Pausanias is notoriously untrust- 
worthy in regard to the dating of monuments. At any rate, these 
sculptures, of which several pieces are in excellent preservation, are 
of extreme interest in themselves, and their discovery, almost before 
the upturning of the soil of Delphi can be said to have seriously 
begun, brings one hopeful assurance of the harvest that is in store. 
The British School has been very active this spring. The finishing 
touches have been put upon the work at Megalopolis by the complete 
clearing of the Thersilion, the great hall behind the theatre. No 
important new discoveries were expected, nor were any made. A 
fresh place was tried in Aegosthena—an ancient site of which, since it 
has altogether escaped mention in Baedeker and the Guide Joanne, it 


may not be superfluous to say that it lies in the Megarid, on the Gulf 


of Corinth, and that it possesses remarkably well preserved walls. 
The work here was carried on chiefly by Messrs. Benson, Bosanquet 
and Mayor, members of the British School. Unfortunately it proved 
that the neighborhood had been plundered by the unauthorized dig- 
gings of the peasants. Still, toward the end of the three weeks cam- 
paign, considerable quantities of early terracottas and vases, presenting 
interesting points of study, and one piece of marble sculpture were 
secured. Messrs. Bather and Yorke started a few days ago for the site 
of the Arcadian Trapezus, not very far from Megalopolis, and are 
doubtless now conducting excavations at that place. 

It remains to report briefly on the excavations of our own School 
in Sparta and at the Argive Hereum. The work has been under the 
supervision of Dr. Waldstein, and it belongs to him to give the first 
full account of the results. At Sparta Mr. Meader was commissioned 
to complete the uncovering of the circular foundations, supposed to 
be those of the building mentioned by Pausanias (III. 12. 11.) as near 
the Skias, where the Spartan ekklesia was held. Some confirmation was 
obtained for the belief that these foundations were not a mere plat- 
form, but supported a superstructure, as one would naturally infer 
from Pausanias’ language. Beyond this there is little to say. Much 
greater interest attaches to the work at the Hereum. The campaign 
here occupied the month of April, and was conducted by Dr. Wald- 
stein in person, assisted by Messrs. Washington, Lythgoe, Norton and 
(for a part of the time) Meader. The clearing of the site has been 
accomplished with great thoroughness, so far as it has gone. The 
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cyclopean retaining-well of the other temple has been laid bare to the 
foundations, and remains of stoas and other buildings such as belonged 
to a temple-precinct have been more or less completely disclosed. 
The task of reconstructing on paper the temples and other buildings 
has not been attempted as yet, but even without that the architectural 
remains in situ are of considerable interest and value and will add to 
the already unrivalled attractions of Argolis. The small finds, con- 
sisting of pottery, terracotta figures, architectural fragments, inscrip- 
tions, sculptures, etc., have been, for the most part, transferred to the 
museums of Argos and Athens, the latter taking everything that was 
judged of first-rate importance. There is an immense mass of this 
material, the proper study of which will require weeks and perhaps 
months of patient labor. The inscriptions are the only class of objects 
which ‘has fallen below reasonable expectations. They are very few 
in number and most of them of no great interest. One of them, how- 
ever, has some palzeographical importance, presenting, as it does, the 
Argive form, hitherto all but unexampled, of the letter B. On the 
other hand a gratifying number of fine sculptures in marble was found. 
One of these is the torso of a small archaistic image of a goddess, 
clasped by a life-size arm. This must have been part of a group, and 
it is tempting to refer it to the second temple. As Dr. Waldstein sug- 
gested at once, the subject would suit an [liupersis, which we know from 
Pausanias to have been represented in the sculpture of one end, prob- 
ably the west end, of the temple. Now the fragment discovered is 
certainly not part of a metope, but would go very well, so far as I can 
judge, in a pediment. If so, we should have to give up the tentative 
suggestion of Dr. Waldstein (Excavations at the Heraion, p. 7), assign- 
ing the Iliupersis exclusively to the metopes, and should be brought 
back to something like Welcker’s view, which referred that scene to the 
west pediment. Another inference may be hazarded, though dubiously. 
The marble of the fragment in question resembles that of the other 
fragments supposed to be pedimental, as well as that of the metopes, 
but differs from that of the “ Hera” head. The former is said to be 
Pentelic, the latter, Parian. This fact is decidedly discouraging to the 
idea that the “ Hera” stood in one of the pediments. However, we 
must wait till all the evidence is in before attempting to decide these 
questions positively. The two most beautiful pieces of sculpture 
which we owe to this season’s work were found on one of the last 
days, after Dr. Waldstein’s departure from the scene. One of them 
is a female head, of the same dimensions as the Rhangabé head, and 
the Amazon (?) head of last year, and presumably belonged to a 


metope. It is in excellent preservation, and is very charming. The 
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other piece, which certainly belonged to a metope, is the torso of a 
draped female figure, apparently engaged in a struggle—a spirited 
and admirable work. I have probably said enough to show that this 
season’s campaign at the Hereeum has been highly successful. If the 
results have not been so dazzling as those of last year, they have at 
any rate been abundant and important. I am glad to be able to add 
that the sculptures from that site are no longer hidden from public 
view. All the most important pieces from the Rhangabé excavations 
and our own, with the exception of the archaistic goddess, are now 
conveniently exhibited in one of the accessible rooms of the Museum. 
F. B. TARBELL. 
Athens, May 24, 1895. 


To the Editor of the American Journal of Archzology : 

Dear Sir: Permit me to correct a statement made by me in describ- 
ing (Vol. VII of this Journa., p. 440) the “mensa ponderaria” from 
Assos, now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. I said there that the 
name oyKwpa, as applied to an object of this class, was unsupported 
by ancient usage. I had in mind the important Attic decree (C. I. A. 
Il 476), in which onxwpara signifies weights and measures which have 
been tested and approved by comparison with the public standards, 
here called ovpBoda, and which are intended for actual use in buying 
and selling. But I had overlooked an inscription from Delos, pub- 
lished by M. Homolle in the Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique, 
1879, page 379 (=Dittenberger, Syll. Inser. Graec. No. 342). This 
is upon a marble block containing a single measure of capacity, and 
reads: °° °° nl Jos Aodérov Mapabwnos, AxjAov yevopevos, 
onxopa ornpod jyedipvov “AroAAom. The use of for a public 


standard seems thus sufficiently guaranteed. 


F. B. TARBELL. 
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History oF ArT IN Puryara, Lypra, Carta, AND Lycra. From the 
French of Georges Perrot, member of the Institute, Professor of the 
Faculty of Letters, Paris, and Charles Chipiez. Illustrated with two 
hundred and eighty engravings. London: Chapman «& Hall; New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


History or ArT IN Persia. From the French of the same, issued by 
the same publishers. Illustrated with two hundred and fifty-four 
engravings in the text, and twelve steel and colored plates. 


These two volumes correspond to the fifth volume of the Histoire de 
L Art dans  Antiquité by Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, and complete the 
history of Oriental art. With the next volume the history of Greek 
art begins. In discussing the work now before us it is well to keep 
the original distinct from the translation, for the matter contained in 
these volumes is the work of Messrs. Perrot and Chipiez, while the 
translation is the work of some wisely anonymous person or persons. 
The contents of this volume will prove in no way disappointing to 
those who are familiar with the previous volumes of the Histoire de 
Art. The treatment of the art of each nation is preceded by an 
account of the history of the nation itself, going back rather further 
than is absolutely necessary into the earliest prehistoric times. The 
same diffuseness and lack of proportion noticeable in the earlier 
volumes (see review of the Art in Phenicia and its Dependencies, A. J. A., 
Vol. I, p. 190 ff., by A. R. Marsh,) is here also observed. The plates 
are carefully executed, while the engravings in the text are less 
attractive than they should be. Both the plates and engravings make 
a better appearance in the French edition than in the translation on 
account of the different quality of the paper used. 

The work before us treats of Oriental, not of Greek art, and there- 
fore those monuments in which Greek influence is predominant are 
not discussed. Many monuments belonging topographically to the 
regions here described are for this reason passed by in silence to be 
mentioned in their proper places in the history of Greek art. This is 
notably the case in regard to Lycia, whose purely indigenous art fades 
239 
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almost into insignificance beside the specimens of Greek handiwork 
found at Xanthos and Gjél Baschi. 

The arts of Phrygia, Lydia, Caria, and Lycia are treated in four 
hundred pages, which might well have been less. In fact, there seems 
to be some difficulty in finding enough to say. The matter and 
illustrations are, of course, chiefly borrowed from the works of others, 
but the treatment of the subjects as connected wholes belongs to M. 
Perrot, and we owe him a great debt of gratitude for giving us in one 
volume an exhaustive treatment of matters hitherto discussed for the 
most part in scattered monographs and articles. In the section devoted 
to Phrygia, M. Perrot indulges in occasional polemic against Professor 
Ramsay, the value of whose labors he does, however, not fail to 
appreciate. The account of Lycian Tombs is no more than a sum- 
mary of Benndorf’s exposition in Reisen im siidwestlichen Kleinasien, 
and the same work furnishes most of the matter for the entire account 
of Lycia. 

Five hundred pages are devoted to the art of Persia alone, and this 
is by no means disproportionate. To be sure, Persian art has had 
comparatively little influence upon the world in general, having arisen 


too late to affect the early development of Greek art, yet it is in itself 


interesting, showing, as it does, the effect of Assyrian and Egyptian 
influence upon a primitive art and timber architecture. Although 
Persian art arose long after the beginnings of Greek art, it is properly 
treated in this volume, for its character is Oriental, and besides, one 
need but imagine the effect of treating it after Greek art to justify the 
author in disposing of it here. 

A useful list of the chief works relating to Persian art is given in 
a note on p. 35 (of the translation). Those most frequently referred 
to are the works of Texier, Flandin and Coste, and Dieulafoy. What 
polemic this book contains is directed mainly against Dieulafoy. The 
treatment of coinage is based for the most part upon that of Barclay 
V. Head, Historia Numorum and The Coinage of Lydia and Persia. In 
the concluding chapter on “ the general characteristics of Persian art,” 
M. Perrot gives a useful summary of his views of the relation of the 
art of Persia to that of other peoples. From Assyria the Persians bor- 
rowed the use of brick in their great edifices and the practice of raising 
their palaces upon a platform above the plain. The conquest of Egypt 
by Cambyses brought in its train the introduction of the column and 
the hypostyle hall, though the origin of the Persian capitals is rather 
to be sought in Assyria. The influence of Greece is to be found in 
sculpture (especially drapery) and to some extent also in architectural 
details. In this volume, as in the previous volumes of the Histoire de 
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V Art, M. Perrot has given us substantially all that is known of the art 
of the nations in question, adding to his array of facts much valuable 
discussion. The book will be of much use to scholars, and if it is 
not complete or final, that is due in great measure to the incomplete- 
ness of excavations. 

The English translation is bad. The purpose of a translation is to 
enable those who cannot read the original to obtain with ease and, if 
possible, with pleasure an accurate knowledge of its contents. It is 
doubtful if any one unfamiliar with the French language can tell in 
all cases what M. Perrot said by the perusal of this translation. Cer- 
tainly no one can read the translation with pleasure, for its language 
is rarely, if ever, elegant, and frequently obscures or even perverts the 
meaning of the original. A few examples taken at random from many 
will give some idea of the character of the translator’s work. M. Per- 
rot says (p. 250) in speaking of the site of Sardes: “C’est de ce cdté, 
en face du confluent des deux ruisseaux, que parait s’étre trouvé le 
quartier principal de la ville, celui qui renfermait le bazar auquel 
aboutissait et que traversait le grand chemin des caravanes.” The 
translation reads (p. 243): “The principal quarter of the city, now 
occupied by the bazaar, and the rendezvous of caravans, was on this 
side, and faced the point where the two streams met.” To one who 
has visited the almost deserted site of Sardes, the place “now occu- 
pied by the bazaar and the rendezvous of caravans” seems decidedly 
mythical. M. Perrot says (p. 19): “Cet art d’extraire et de travailler 
les métaux, les Phrygiens n’ont pu l’apprendre qu’en Asie.” The 
translation reads (p. 10): “ The art of mining and working metals was 
not learnt in Asia by the Phrygians.” In the French we read (p. 492): 
“ L’architecte s’est sans doute apercu, A un moment, qu’il y avait la 
un défaut, que son chapiteau, s’il accompagnait bien l’architrave en se 
développant 4 souhait dans la méme direction, s’emmanchait mal avec 
le fat.” In the translation (Persia, p. 92): “The architect doubtless 
perceived, at one time, that this was faulty; that if his capital har- 
monized with the architrave and could be extended indefinitely along 
with it, its mode of attachment with the shaft was bad.” In the 
French (p. 404): “ Dans cet ensemble, la disposition des deux couples 
de volutes offrait quelque analogie avec celle des prothyrides grecques, 
si l’on supposait les enroulements du sommet développés dans une 
direction opposée a celle des volutes, comme dans l’échinos; mais ce 
n’est pas ici le cas: les volutes, comme dans le chapiteau ionique, se 
font pendant; leur courbe 4 toutes est tournée dans le méme sens.” 
In the translation (Persia, p. 94): “ Considered as a whole, the arrange- 
ment of the double set of volutes is not without analogy with that of 
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the Greek prothyride (order reversed), with this difference that the 
Persian spires, like those of the Ionic capital, are symmetrically 
arranged, e. g., all the scrolls are turned one way, and not opposed to 
each other, as in the Greek example.” Here the sense of the English 
is rendered doubly obscure by the use of spires instead of volutes or 
some equivalent term and by that of e. g. instead of i.e. This last 
mistake is constant throughout the book. 

Examples of mistranslation of whole passages, like those given 
above, might easily be multiplied. Then, too, certain words are 
regularly mistranslated, so, for instance, ce, ces, and the like, in the 
sense of such, are rendered similar, (e. @., Phrygia, etc., pp. 194, 250, 
556, 3574, 382,) with a somewhat grotesque effect. Moreover, there is 
hardly a German book-title given without at least one grammatical 
mistake, and it is difficult to believe that all of these are due to the 
printer. The translator seems somewhat unfamiliar with the names 
of ancient writers, for we read Denys Periegetes (Phrygia, etc., pp. 5, and 
193, note), Eustathes (ibid. p. 5, note), Philostrates (ibid. p. 26, note), 
Denys of Halicarnassus (p. 236, note), Xenophon for Xenophanes (p. 253, 
note 7,) and the like, in most of which cases the French form of the 
name has led to the mistake. This is, however, hardly the case with 
36; Dionysios, p. 303, note 2). Hecate 


Dionysius for Dionysos (pp. 35, 
appers as Hecates (p. 304, note 7), Omphale as Omphales (pp. 297, 301), 
the Megarid as Megarides (p. 306), and other names are misspelt in a 
way to show remarkable ignorance of the classics. Occasionally the 
translator spares himself the trouble of finding an English word, as 
when he uses ferine (Phrygia, etc., p. 216), or ferae (p. 217) to denote 
wild beasts. 

There are a number of notes signed Trs., few of which add any- 
thing of value, while some are positively wrong. One of the most 
inexcusable liberties taken by the translator is Persia (p. 107) where 
we are told: “ Examination of the scanty remains of the Propylea 
shows us that it certainly did insert bulls about the column, but in a 
different way, interposing them between the shaft and the entablature.” 
A note Savs: “Ground occurs in the text, but it would seem to be a 
misprint.” On the contrary, ground is correct, and entablature utterly 


wrong. 

Inasmuch as translations are presumably made for the benefit of 
those who cannot conveniently read the original, it is inexcusable that 
all reference to the previous volumes (or even the present volume) of 
the History of Art are made to the volumes and pages of the French 
edition, nor is there any excuse for referring to the French edition of 
Curtius’ Griechische Geschichte, which exists both in the original German 
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and in an English translation. A careful translation would also have 

avoided the astounding statement that at Kumbet “at 6 a. m. on the 
12th of June, the thermometer marked six degrees above zero,” for he 
would have borne in mind that the thermometer used in France is the 
centigrade, while the familiar thermometer in England is the Fahren- 
heit, and would have written “about forty-two degrees.” It should 
also be borne in mind that the abbreviation M. for Monsieur is French, 
while the corresponding English abbreviation is Mr., and though it 
may be proper to prefix M. to the names of Frenchmen, there is no 
reason for treating Germans, Englishmen, or Scotchmen in the same 
way. It is at first somewhat confusing to find Professor Gustav 
Hirschfeld masquerading as M. G. Hirschfeld or Professor W. M. 
Ramsay as M. Ramsay in what purports to be an English book. Per- 
haps, however, the translator should be pardoned for his disregard of 
occidental distinctions if, as he seems to assert, he is a Persian; at 
least, his reference (Persia, p. 9,) to “the Iranian group to which we 
belong,” must be taken to apply to himself rather than to his readers. 
If too much space seems to have been devoted to the faults of the 


translation, it is because this work is one of great importance, and in 
the hope that the task of translating the forthcoming volumes on 
Greek art may be entrusted to competent persons. 

Haroip N. Fow 


Léon DE LANTSHEERE. De la Race et de la Langue des Hittites. Brussels : 

Goemaere. 

It will be difficult to find a more clear and comprehensive account \ 
of what is known or conjectured up to the present moment concerning 
that interesting people of the ancient East, than that of M. de Lant- 
sheere. The author does not confine himself to a mere repetition of } 
the assertions of others, or of the facts with which we are already \ 
acquainted; from time to time he criticises the theories which he 
passes under review, and suggests fresh points of view of his own. 

Perhaps, however, the chief merit of the book is its orderly arrange- 
ment of the material, and the scrupulous care with which references 
are given for the statements made in the text. 

The arguments which show that the authors of the Hittite monu- 
ments were the Hittites of the Old Testament, and of the Egyptian, 

Assyrian and Vannic inscriptions are set forth with great lucidity. 
One of the most striking of these arguments is the fact that the Egyp- 
tian artists have represented the Khata or Hittites with precisely the 
same remarkable features as those which are ascribed to them in their 
own sculptures. 
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He has also drawn attention to certain artistic details which point 
to the northern origin of the Hittite tribes, and at the same time indi- 
cate a comparatively early date for many of the monuments they 
have left behind them. Thus the Hittite king Khata-sir is represented 
on the Egyptian monuments with precisely the same tiara as the per- 
sonage represented in the Hittite sculptures of Giaur Kalessi in western 
Asia Minor. Moreover, “the human heads so frequently found on the 
Hittite inscriptions occur as a decoration on a silver vase discovered 
at Mykenae by M. Tzountas.” These and other parallels between 
the art of the Hittite monuments and that of the Mykenaean period 
in Greece are of considerable value in determining what we may call 
the “ Hittite age,” since the discoveries of Dr. Flinders Petrie have 
now removed all doubt from the minds of competent archeologists as 
to the early date of the Mykenaean antiquities—A. H. Sayce in The 
Academy, Oct. 29, 1892. 


SranLEY LANE-Pooie. Cairo: Sketches of its History, Monuments, 
and Social Life (Virtue). 

The endeavor to write a book that shall be worthy of such a subject 
as the above is doomed to be in part a failure. Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
volume, however, in spite of its shortcomings, is always sympathetic 
and often successful; but it is, of course, impossible in three hundred 
pages to deal adequately with the history, monuments, and social life 
of a city so full of historical memories, motley crowds, and superb 
buildings. 

The weakest chapters are those relating to subjects that do not 
appeal to the general public, for whom this book is specially intended. 
But in his other works Mr. Lane-Poole has minutely treated of Sara- 
cenic art and architecture; and the copious reference to them make it 
easy for those who, having found the short sketches of Cairo mosques 
and of the museum of Arab art interesting, desire to pursue the study 
further. His chapter on “Modern Babylon” is excellent and his 
descriptions of the Coptic churches among the best in the volume. 

While describing the domestic architecture of the city Mr. Lane- 
Poole complains, with good reason, of the evil influence of successive 
Khedives, who all seem to have «lelighted in pulling down the beauti- 
ful buildings of an olden day and erecting ugly Italianized villas and 


palaces in their place. 

Mr. Lane-Poole is at his best in this book when he is discussing the 
character of the Cairene and fellaheen, for he thoroughly understands 
them and has heart enough to sympathise with them. It is. because 
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of his acquaintance with the people of the Delta that his chapter on 
English rule in Egypt is of great value. 

Indeed the true value of this book lies in its graphic account of 
modern Egypt, the Egypt of Abbas II. But the author reminds us 
that the Egypt of the Mahommedans, the Egypt of the Saracenic 
invasion, is certainly as worthy of study; for the way of life and 
methods of thought introduced by Amru and his followers are not yet 
dead and done with. 

The illustrations are often excellent and never really bad. The land- 
scapes and architectural drawings are very well done, and give no 
inadequate notion of the city and its surroundings. The representa- 
tions of figures and faces are less good, the latter being invariably too 
darkly shaded.—Percy AppLEsHAW, in The Academy, Jan. 14, 1893. 


J. Krauyi. Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer National-Muse- 
ums. (From the “ Dankschriften der K. Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien,” Vol. XLI.) 
About the year 1849 an Egyptian mummy of the Ptolemaic epoch 

was brought to Europe by an Austrian traveller, ten years later it 
found its way into the museum of Agram, about this time it was 
unrolled and it was noticed that some of the linen bandages were 
inscribed with characters. Brugsch Pasha examined these in 1867-8 
and thought them to be Ethiopian. Sir R. Burton suspected that they 
were from some Arabic tongue. It was reserved for Prof. Krall to 
discover that the letters were those of the well known Etruscan alpha- 
bet, and that the words inscribed on them were words which have been 
met with in Etruscan texts. 

The complete editing of the text has been a work of time and dif- 
ficulty, here and there the letters were almost or entirely illegible. 
Moreover the linen pages of the book had been torn into fragments 
and to fit these together was by no means an easy task. The work, 
however, has now been accomplished, and we have before us, in con- 
secutive order, what Prof. Krall calculates to be about two-thirds of 
the original text. 

The nature of the text has been determined from the continuous 
use of certain words; these would designate it as a sort of ritual for 
the dead, like the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Its ritualistic char- 
acter is further made apparent by what is evidently a sort of magical 
incantation at the beginning of the seventh column. 

The newly-discovered text is particularly valuable in showing us at 
last what were the forms of Etruscan grammar. Prof. Krall’s discovery 
has dealt the death-blow to all the theories which assumed the Etrus- 
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can language to be Indo-European. Prof. Krall discusses the question 
of the newly-discovered book, and proves conclusively its genuineness. 
It seems probable that the pages of the book were not used as wrap- 
pings for the mummy owing to any significance of the text, but were 
purchased for the linen, from some Etruscan, residing in northern 
Egypt. The index to the Etruscan words contained in the text has 
been prepared by the competent hands of Dr. Deecke.—A. H. Sayce, 
in The Academy, Oct. 15, 1892. 


GREEK. 


Percy GARDNER. New Chapters in Greek History: Historical Results of 

Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. Murray ; London. 

A large proportion of the book consists of articles republished from 
various views and magazines. Professedly “a rough outline” and 
without pretention “to be exhaustive ” it is consistently popular both 
in style and treatment. Put forth under a sense of “the responsibility 
of publishing such opinions as many years of study of the subject 
have suggested,” we accept it as embodying the best considered conclu- 
sions of the school of Oxford. Prof. Gardner, as he says, has written 
“not for archeologists but for the ordinary educated reader” who, 
acquainted with the literature or the history or the art of Greece, wishes 
to “ fill up lacunae” or to learn in what directions the spade is in- 
creasing our acquaintance with the ancient Greeks. 

There is a great deal of interest and instruction to be gleaned from 
all of the essays, of which those on Olympia, the successors of Alex- 
ander and the excavations on the Athenian acropolis are, perhaps, the 
best. The chapter on Eleusis and the Mysteries is too short to do 
justice to the subject. The author treats of the relation of archeology 
to history and of the changes the latter has undergone under the in- 
fluence of the former; arguing the importance of dealing with “ facts, 
not with words, with actual objects, not mere notions,” in such a 
way as to make it appear a postponement of meaning to matter of 
thought to sensation — The Athenaeum, Sept. 24, 1892. 


Guipe Joanne. Grece, Vol. IL: Grece continentale et tles. Paris: 

Hachette, 1891. 

The first volume of this guide, published in 1888, treats exclusively 
of Athens and its environs, the present volume includes even Crete 
and Epirus in its scope. As a hand-book it compares very favorably 
with the well-known English and German works on Greece; while 
Murray is distinguished for its fulness of detail and readable style and 
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Baedeker for its compactness and the clearness of its maps, Joanne 
has the advantage of containing the latest information, which has been 
carefully verified. In order to ensure completeness in this line, the 
editor, M. Haussoullier, has obtained for special sections the assistance 
of other members of the Ecole frangaise, who have been engaged in 
various forms of research throughout the country, M. Monceaux for 
Thessaly, M. Lechat for the Ionian Islands and M. Fougéres for the 
Poloponnese, Delos and the Pindus range. The Abbé Batiffol, the 
student of Greek MSS. in South Italy, has contributed the sections on 
the routes in Epirus. 

Among the recent discoveries noted in this guide is that of the cave 
of Zeus in the higher regions of the Cretan Ida. This spot, the center 
of so many ancient legends, was discovered in 1884, and, the following 
year, excavations in the neighborhood brought to light many objects 
of interest. 

One of the most attractive portions of the guide is that which de- 
scribes the outlying districts of Northern Greece—Acarnania, Epirus 
and Thessaly, parts of Greece where it is still possible to rough it for 
several days together. In this connection, M. Fougéres particularly 
recommends the route from Arta to Trikkala, through the upland 
valleys of the Pindus range. The tourist will be amply repaid by the 
beauty of the scenery, and traversing the pass of Gomphi he will have 
the opportunity of tracing the route followed by the Roman consul 
Flaminius, by Quintus Marcius Philippus and other commanders. 
Thus we see that Greece offers many charms to visitors besides those 
of the most famous sites—From H. F. Tozer, in Classical Review, 
1892, p. 59. 


A.S. Murray. Handbook of Greek Archxology. London: J. Murray, 

1892. 

In this handbook, based on a series of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Murray in Edinburgh in 1887, we have an excellent sketch of the most 
important subjects which are included under the Art and Archeology 
of Greece. It comprises the earliest Hellenic art; the painted vases 
of the Greeks, their gems, their bronze work; even their sculpture, 
painting and architecture are treated of, in this very interesting though 
brief series of essays. 

The first chapter deals with the origins of Hellenic art; the historic 
period of Greek art can hardly be said to go back to a period earlier 
than 700 B. c.; but the discoveries of recent years are furnishing 
valuable evidence in the shape of vases, gems, and other objects which 
clearly belong to a period earlier than that depicted in the Homeric 
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poems. In the tombs of Ialysos in the island of Rhodes royal scarabs 
of about 2000 B. c. have been found with Greek pottery of the earliest 
class, that which is devoid of painted ornament and decorated merely 
with simple patterns executed in incised lines deeply scratched into 
the surface of the pottery before firing. Moreover, Mr. Petrie has dis- 
covered painted vases of the ‘Mycenae type’ in the tombs of Upper 
Egypt, in conjunction with native objects whose date can safely be 
fixed between the xv and x1 centuries B.c. By degrees a stylistic 
classification of Greek pottery in chronological order has become pos- 
sible. The first class comprises the rather rude pottery with incised 
ornament mentioned above. The second, the early ‘Mycenaean vases’ 
with realistic painting of marine animals and plants. The third class 
is characterized by painted geometrical patterns, with very conven- 
tional figures of men and animals. Fourth, the vases of Oriental style 
with long bands of animals and birds of distinctly Assyrian type on 
backgrounds carefully filled in with geometrical patterns or powder- 
ings of rosettes or flowers. The fifth class, in the sixth century, bears 
a more dramatic style of decoration, with elaborate figure subjects in 
black on a red ground; and lastly, in the two centuries following, the 
beautiful figures exquisitely drawn in red on a shining back ground 
of perfectly black enamel. Mr. Murray tells us that this change from 
black to red figures took place about the time of the Persian wars; 
this is, in the main, true, but recent excavations in the ruin caused by 
the Persian sack of Athens have shown that very beautiful specimens 
of this type were produced before the Persians landed in Attica. 

Mr. Murray devotes a most interesting chapter to the exquisite out- 
line drawings on the Greek bronze mirrors and cistae, like those on the 
Ficoronian cista in the Museo del Collegio Romano in Rome. It is 
difficult to believe with Mr. Murray that the signature on the lid is 


that of the artist who engraved the wonderful and delicate series of 


subjects which decorates the circular drum of the cista; the heavy 
touch of the graver of the inscription makes it seem much more likely 
to be the work of the inferior Italian bronze worker who clumsily 
added the feet and handles to this beautiful specimen of Hellenic art. 

The chapters on engraved gems, and on sculpture in relief and in the 
round, are full of valuable matter for students of Greek art, and are 
wonderfully condensed. 

The architecture of the Greeks is treated in a chapter full of interest, 
but a few misprints need correction: these are references to Vitruvius. 

The illustrations of the work are admirable, especially those which 
have been printed from metal plates prepared from photographs by 
Messrs. Walker and Boutell. A fine artistic effect is attained in the 
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illustrations of gems where the translucency of some of the large onyx 
cameos is reproduced. Money has not been spared to illustrate a 
valuable book in a manner really worthy of it—From J. Hen. Mippie- 
TON in Classical Review, 1892, p. 371. 


CuarLes Dien. Excursions in Greece to Recently Explored Sites of Class- 
ical Interest: Mycenz, Tiryns, Dodona, Delos, Athens, Olympia, 
Eleusis, Epidaurus, Tanagra. A Popular Account of the Results 
of Recent Excavations. By Charles Diehl (of the French Schools 
of Rome and Athens, and Professor at the University of Nancy). 
Translated by Emma R. Perkins (Headmistress of the Girls’ Gram- 
mar School, Thetford). With an Introduction by Reginald Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., (Professor of Archeology at University College, Lon- 
don; Corresponding Member of the Institute of France). With nine 
Plans and forty-one Illustrations. London: H. Grevel & Co.; New 
York: B. Westermann «& Co., 1893. 

In reviewing this excellent book one can hardly do better than to 
quote the opening lines of Professor Stuart Poole’s masterly introduc- 
tion. “M. Diehl has done a great service to archeological students. 
In the compass of a small volume he has given a clear summary of 
the recent discoveries in Greece. The list of contents is enough to 
show the largeness of the enterprise. He has only been able to 
accomplish it by a judicious acquaintance with the wants of the stu- 
dents. The matter is various, treating of no less than ten subjects; 
the range of time is vast, extending from the age of the earliest monu- 
ments to the fall of the Greek religion, a period of at least seventeen 
centuries, probably much more; yet the work is eminently satis- 
factory, marked by the French qualities of measure, form and elimi- 
nation.” 

The book is not intended as a casual treatise for the benefit of the 
specialist, but is written for those who have an intelligent interest in 
ancient Greece and are not altogether ignorant of archeology. Even 
those who know nothing of archeology may, however, find the work 
interesting, and the specialist will take pleasure in finding recent 
excavations so briefly and clearly described and summarized. 

In one respect the English edition is greatly superior to the 
French. The latter has eight plans and no further illustrations, while 
the translation is furnished with nine plans and forty-one cuts. 
Several plans are smaller in the English edition than in the original, 
and in all plans the names of buildings, efc., are supplanted by numer- 
als referring toa key. These are not improvements. The illustrations 
are not very well executed, but they add greatly to the value of the 
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book, especially for those readers who are not intimately acquainted 
with the monuments of Greek art. 

The work of translation is well done. The English is fluent and 
clear, and the convenience of English readers is consulted in details, 
as when metres are translated into feet and inches. A few translator’s 
notes refer to recent publications which were not yet accessible to the 
original author. In some few instances, too, M. Diehl’s statements are 
corrected, so the Tholos at Epidaurus which M. Diehl said was “ built 
perhaps by the great sculptor Polycleitus,” is here referred to the 
younger Polycleitus and the same correction is made in regard to the 
Epidaurian theatre. So M. Diehl’s expression, “tous les cing ans,” 
in reference to the Olympic games, appears in the English version as 
“every four years.” One or two changes are perhaps a little doubt- 
ful. M. Diehl says of the crypt of the Tholos at Epidaurus that its 
three concentric passages “formed a sort of labyrinth in which no 
doubt certain mysterious rites were performed.” In the translation 
the concentric passages “no doubt formed a reservoir fed by the 
sacred spring.” The opinion expressed in the translation seems more 
likely to be correct (especially in view of the small size of the con- 
centric passages) than that originally held by M. Diehl, but the words 
“no doubt” are at least as much out of place in the translation as in 
the original. Again, in speaking of the Moschophoros found on the 
Acropolis at Athens, M. Diehl says that it is undoubtedly nothing but 
a sacrificer, and this statement is retained in the translation (p. 95) ; 
the cut of the figure is, however, labelled “Hermes Moschophorus.” 
A few other small slips might be pointed out, but they are really 
small and unimportant. Perhaps it is worth while to protest against 
giving in French the titles of treatises not written in that language. 
This is done in the list of references for chapters vu and 1x whenever 
a Greek work is mentioned. If the Greek title cannot conveniently 
be printed, why not translate it into English ? 

But these objections apply to petty details. In general the book is 
excellent, and deserves a hearty welcome from all who are interested 


in Greek archeology. 


Harotp N. Fow 
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SUMMARY OF RECENT DISCOVERIES AND INVESTIGATIONS. 


PAGE. PAGE, PAGE. 
AFRICA (CENTRAL), - - 254 CHINA, - - - + - + 256 ITALY, - - + + + + 272 
ALGERIA, - - + + + 255 | CRETE, - - + + 270 SICILY, - - + + + + 293 
ASIA MINOR,- - - - - 256 | EGYPT, - - - - - 253 SPAIN, - - + + + + 821 
CAMBODIA, - - - - - 256 | FRANCE, - - . 309 


NOTES FROM THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS. 


At the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists in London, 
Prof. Sayce in his address before the Assyrian and Babylonian section 
dwelt upon the importance of the information contained in the Tel 
el-Amarna tablet. 

He referred also to the significance of Mr. Petrie’s discoveries at Tel 
el-Hesy, and their connection with the Tel el-Amarna tablet. He 
pointed out that this tablet was found on the last day on which exca- 
vations were possible, and that it was undoubtedly but the first leaf 
from the Palestinian libraries which must, under future excavations, 
come into our possession. Those libraries would doubtless consist 
largely of letters, but he expressed a belief that there might be some 
important finds in the shape of dictionaries and perhaps geographical 
or historical works. He closed with the following remarks: 

“ The importance of this tablet lies more in what it implies than in 
what it actually contains. It is a proof that Mr. Bliss has found his 
way to the entrance of the archive chamber of the Amorite city of 
Lachish, and that before long the collection of tablets that were stored 
in it may be in our hands. The existence of these archive chambers 
in Canaan would explain strong Babylonian coloring, not only of the 
cosmogony and mythology of Phcenicia, but also of the earlier chap- 
ters of Genesis. It would be no longer necessary to suppose, as has 
been somewhat the fashion of late years, that the close similarity of 
the Biblical account of the deluge was due to Jewish intercourse with 
Babylonia in the age of the captivity. It would further explain the 
Palestinian character of the Elohistic version of the story, which 
shows that it already had been at home in Canaan long before it was 
251 
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embodied in the Old Testament. If Babylonian legends made their 
way to the archive chambers of the Egyptian kings, it was because 
they had first made their way to the archive chambers of Palestine, 
The fact that the Babylonian language and the complicated syllabary 
of Babylonia were the common medium of intercourse in the civilized 
East in the century before the Exodus shows that Babylonian influ- 
ence in Western Asia had then been long and powerful.” 

Mr. Petrie presented among other papers one on the “ Past Season’s 
Work at Tel el-Amarna.” The following is an analysis of his paper 
on “Causes and Effects of Egyptian Geography”: He said that some 
fresh features noticed by the author, particularly beds of high-level 
gravels and the collapse of enormous caverns at low levels lead to the 
following outline of the causes of the geography: (1) A plateau of 
limestone, elevated from the sea to a small extent, over which the Nile 
flowed with far greater rapidity and volume than at present. (2) The 
still farther elevation of the land, more on the East, causing a long 
fault under the Nile bed. This was rapidly cut out by the river, 
forming a gorge hundreds of feet deep. (3) This became partly 
choked, and the lateral valleys were cut by a great rainfall. There is 
no sign of aridity in Egypt until part of the human period. (4) The 
land was submerged, an estuary was formed some hundreds of miles 
up the valley, and the present foothills were produced. (5) Man en- 
tered the valley while the water was about its highest. (6) The land 
was re-elevated, the western desert dried up, aridity set in owing to 
geographical position, the Nile was unable to transport all its mud, 
and the Nile deposits began. The effects of the geography are: the 
favorable conditions for a civilization in a tropical country with a cool 
wind prevalent; the advantage of a steady wind opposed to a river 
for sailing intercourse; and the facilities of a riverway close to every 
place of importance. The timidity of the people is due to unforeseen 
raids from the desert close at hand, and there are special facilities for 
architecture, by the excellent stone, river transport, inundation for 
conveyance to any part, and want of occupation for the people during 
a quarter of the year. The position and nature ef Egypt are pecu- 
liarly favorable for the measurement of a geodetic are of the meridian, 
and it is to be hoped that the government might carry out such 
work.” 

The following resolution offered by Dr. Ward and seconded by Mr. 
Boscawen, will commend itself to all antiquarian scholars : 

“(1) That this meeting deplores the destruction of ancient monu- 
ments which takes place in the provinces of the Turkish Empire, and 
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expresses the hope that the Turkish Government will find means for 
checking it. 

“ (2) That it is desirable that the learned societies and scholars of 
Europe and America combine to solicit the assistance of their respec- 
tive governments to use their influence with the Sublime Porte to 
allow proper researches to be made by experienced explorers, either 
on their own account or on that of foreign museums, leaving the dis- 
tribution of what would be discovered for future arrangement.” 

These resolutions were duly carried.— Biblia, October, 1892. 


AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 


ASSOUAN.—Sig. E. Schiaparelli has published a memoir on the 
tomb opened in February for the Princess of Sweden (R. Acad. Lincei; 
8. rv, t. x). It belongs to the vi dynasty. It consists of a hall of 
medium dimensions, supported by four square piers cut out of the 
rock. The sepulchral chambers are reached by two inclined passages 
opened in the end wall. Two stiles in the form of a door decorate 
the same wall, some com positions in low relief are scattered over the 
piers, three long inscriptions and two standing figures of the deceased 
frame the entrance door on the outside. The deceased belonged to 
the princely family that ruled Assouan in the v1 dynasty, whose 
names have been made known by the neighboring tomb. He was 
Hirkhouf, son of Ari, a great traveler over the whole African conti- 
nent. He was born toward the beginning of the v1 dynasty, and 
began his caravan journeys under Mihtimsaouf I, son of Pepi I, and 
continued them under Pepi II. His father had done likewise before 
him. His expeditions were on a grand scale, patronized by the kings 
and resulted in large and varied importations. The most interesting 
to Pepi II of all the importations was a dancer named Dinka of 
great fame, whom the king wished to bring to court, promising him 
great reward and honor. M. Marpin believes that the dance for which 
Dinka was famous was the dance of the god Bes, and the dancer was 
doubtless a dwarf of the same heavy savage type as the god.—Rev. 
Critique, 1892, No. 48. 

Avexanoria.-—The museum of Greco-Roman antiquities was inaugu- 
rated on Oct. 17 by the Khedive. It comprises already eight halls 
full of interesting objects.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 34. 

Gizex.—A two years’ study at Gizeh has convinced Mr. Flinders 
Petrie that the Egyptian stone workers of 4,000 years ago had a sur- 
prising acquaintance with what have been considered modern tools. 
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Among the many tools used by the pyramid builders were both solid 
and tubular drills, and straight and circular saws. The drills, like 
those of to-day were set with jewels, (probably corundum as the dia- 
mond was very scarce), and even lathe tools had such cutting edges. 
So remarkable was the quality of the tubular drills, and the skill of 
the workmen, that the cutting marks in hard granite give no indica- 
tion of wear of the tool, while the cut of a tenth of an inch was made 
in the hardest granite rock at each revolution, and a hole through both 
the hardest and softest material was bored perfectly smooth and uni- 
form throughout. Of the material and method of making the tools 
nothing is known.— Biblia, Oct., 1892. 

AN AMERICAN Expeoition.—The International Society, of which Jacob 
M. Clark, C. E., LL.D. and M. A., Consulting Engineer of the Reading 
R. R., is the President, (residing in Elizabeth, N. J.), is organizing an 
exploration party to be sent out to Egypt in the Spring. One section 
to confine its operations to the Great Pyramid, &c., and vicinity, and 
another section to confine its labors to Memphis and vicinity. The 
section on the Pyramid will probably close its labors without any very 
prolonged stay. Two civil engineers, now engaged on government 
works under the Bombay Presidency, India, have promised to meet 
the Pyramid party and stay two months assisting in the work. If a 
Memphis section is not organized, the Pyramid section will probably 
take up some of the preliminary work and make a well-planned re- 
connaissance and survey. The Memphis section will be entirely in- 
dependent and under its own management, but will receive all the 
assistance that may be necessary in the work of triangulation and 
survey. The Pyramid party propose to make some triangulations 
and surveys in the Fayoum to determine the standards used in the 
construction of public highways, &c.—From note furnished by S. 
Beswick, C. E. 


CENTRAL AFRICA. 


ZIMBABWE.— Mr. BenT’s Discoveries.—At a meeting of the Anthropol- 
ogical Society of London, Mr. Bent gave an account of his excavations 
at Zimbabwe, which have been already noticed in this JourNAL 
(1891). The outer wall of a semi-circular temple, built on a hill 
overlooking the explored site, is decorated with a row of sculptured 
birds, standing on high stone pedestals. They all appear to belong 
to the same species, probably that of the vultures. Two of these 
birds, differing slightly from the rest, are upon circular bases. Mr. 
Bent believes that they are all derived from the bird of Astarte, or 
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that they represent the goddess herself. This is difficult to grant, 
for the bird of Astarte was the dove, and the vulture is a sacred 
bird only among the Parsees in India. In the center of the temple 
was an altar in whose stones were inserted stone objects relating to 
Phallic worship. Within the sacred enclosure are two round towers, 
the loftiest 34 ft. high. -Before it is a platform, perhaps for sacrifices, 
and behind the towers a wall flanked with large monoliths. Among 
the fragments of pottery found are some showing an advanced state 
of the industry. Near the temple is a furnace for refining the gold, 
built with a very hard cement of pulverized granite, with a chimney 
of the same material. The quantity of quartz found shows that the 
ruins of Zimbabwe were those of the citadel of a people which worked 
the gold mines of South Africa. These ruins show no analogy to 
those of any known population of Africa: the works of art and re- 
ligious monuments are entirely foreign. It cannot be determined 
with certainty to what race these gold-seekers belonged, or at what 
time they lived; but this much at least seems certain, that they 
were a powerful tribe that came from Arabia before the advent of 
Mohammed.—S. Rernacu in Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 16. 


ALCERIA. 


TIMGAD.—AN ALGeRIAN Pomeen.—The report of M. Cagnat on the ex- 
cavations at Thamugadi-Timgad, which was referred to in vol. vm, 
4, p. 490, has been published and a summary of it given in the 
Temps (Cf. Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 28). It was built in the 1 century 
A. D., as a pleasure city, like Pompeii, which it resembles. Thamu- 
gadi has preserved its paved streets with their ruts, as if made yester- 
day ; a forum decorated with numerous and monumental sculptures, 
around which are a basilica, shops, public meeting halls, temples, 
a curia. There are also: a theatre, complete in its details; foun- 
tains; an admirable system of drainage; places for public conve- 
nience; houses; a covered market, with its granite tables still in 
place. 

Toward the 8. W. the city is dominated by a temple of colossal 
dimensions, surrounded by spacious porticoes and placed on a hill 
called the Capitol. Is was reached by a monumental stairway pre- 
ceded by a consecrated altar. This temple, dedicated to Jupiter, is 
now being cleared: the immense capitals of the columns, the deco- 
rated friezes, the balustrades have been uncovered, and fragments 
of a colossal statue have been found. 

A broad paved way, in perfect preservation traversed the city 
from east to west: along its course were several triumphal arches, 
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one of which, with three openings, built by Trajan in 100 a. p., still 
remains intact, and is the most complete monument of the city. 
This via triumphalis was the road from Lambesa to Theveste (Tebessa) 
along which was the earliest Christian monastery known, built at the 
close of the rv century by the disciples of S. Augustine, and now in 
part raised from its ruins by the Direction of historic monuments 
under MM. Balla and Boeswillwald. 

Also noteworthy are: the immense Byzantine fort erected in haste 
by the troops of Solonion, successor of Belisarius in Africa, out of the 
ruins of the southern part of the city ; some Christian basilicas; and 
finally, a series of constructions which have yet to be cleared. 


CHINA. 


A TURKO-CHINESE COIN.—Attention has been called to an unpub- 
lished coin of the Turkish epoch of Karakoroum. The piece is of cop- 
per, of Chinese form, bearing two inscriptions: one in Runic charac- 
ters peculiar to the reign of Yeneassei, the other in Chinese characters. 
The coin was found in the museum of Minonssensk, Siberia, and is 
supposed to have been struck at the beginning of the vu century by 
one of the last Turkish khans, a vassal of China. At this time the 
Turks still employed the Runic characters.— Revue Numismatique, 1892, 
p- 192. 


CAMBODIA. 


SAMBAU-SAMBHAPURA.—M. Leclére, a resident of Cambodia, has 
sent to the Académie des Inscriptions (Oct. 14) an account of researches 
and excavations which he has carried on in the village of Sambau, 
the ancient Sambhapura. He has found statues, entire and fragment- 
ary, ruins of ancient religious buildings and several inscriptions. The 
latter have been sent to M. Aymonier for decipherment. The city was 
anciently of great importance.— Revue Critique, 1892, No. 43. 


ASIA MINOR. 


HISSARLIK.—The Schliemann excavations at Hissarlik, his supposed 
Troy, were to have been resumed in the first week of this month, 
under the auspices of Mrs. Schliemann and the German Government. 
Dr. Dérpfeld, Director of the German School at Athens, has taken 
charge, assisted by Messrs. Koldewey and Briickner. The cholera 
scare has, however, led to the postponement of operations until next 
spring.—Athenzum, Sept. 17. 
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EUROPE. 


CREECE. 

DATES OF GREEK TEMPLES DERIVED FROM THEIR ORIENTATION.— 
The dates of some of the earlier temple foundations in Greece are 
being investigated by Mr. Penrose by an extraordinary method. A 
key to the date of foundation is found in the connection discovered 
between the orientation of temples and the heliacal rising of stars, on 
one of the two days of the year when the sunrise would illuminate 
the axis of the temple. 

Owing to the precession of the equinoxes the position of a star 
would be considerably altered in the course of years, either in its dec- 
lination or right ascension, or both, so as no longer to fulfil its func- 
tion with regard to the ceremonies of the temple, for it is, believed that, 
as in Egypt, the temples of Greece were so constructed as to receive 
not only the rays of the rising sun along their axes on particular days 
of the year, but at a date not inconsistent with archeological evidence, 
there was some bright star or group of stars which either rose or set 
very nearly in line with the axis of the temple a little before the sun- 
rise, giving warning to the priests in time to make preparation for the 
function. In Egypt there are examples where doorways of temples 
have been altered so as to follow a star, and when this became imprac- 
ticable a new temple had been built with an alteration of axis. 

In Greece there are a few such examples. At Athens there are the 
foundations of two temples near one another, both of them dedicated 
to Athena, and both adapted at different dates to make use of the 
heliacal rising of the Pleiades. 

At Rhamnous there are two temples of different dates placed along- 
side of one another, both evidently of the same cult. The small star 
group, 6, Crori would serve heliacally both temples at an interval suit- 
able to the difference in architectural styles. This case is spoken of 
with reserve for want of sufficient data. 

The temple of Zeus Panhellenios at AZgina furnishes an example of 
an altered doorway placed awkwardly in a position favorable to the 
observation of the stars. 

Attention is called to the importance of noting any connection be- 
tween the feast days given by the orientation of the temples, and the 
days of the year fixed by chronologists for those feasts. The date of 
the Eleusinia has been fixed as on Sept. 16. The orientation of the 
temple of Ceres was determined by Sirius, but not heliacally ; it was 
at midnight on Sept. 14, at the time pointed out by the orientation. 
A similar connection is pointed out in case of the Panathenaia, the 
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feast Olympia, the feast to Athena and other feasts. As there were 
two days in the year on which the temples would receive the rising 
sunbeams along their axes, and as in later times the temple’s star had 
shifted, it was easy for the priests to change ‘the feast day or appoint 
a new festival. 

“In Greece, as in Egypt, the same star generally belongs to the 
same cult. A Arietis, the brightest star of the first sign of the Zodiac, 
and therefore particularly appropriate to Jupiter, agrees with the ori- 
entation of the two great temples, viz.: at Athens and at Olympia.” 


A Virginis bears the same relation to the temples of Juno. 


APPROXIMATE DATES DERIVED FROM THE 


GREEK TEMPLES. 


ORIENTATION OF SOME 


Month Year 


OF THE 


Star 
No Star Name of Temple Place and f of _| rising 
oundation or 
Day B.C. ‘setting 
1 (Archaic of Athena. Athens Apr. 20 1495 R. 
2 Pleiades | |Hecatompedon temple of Athens Apr. 25 1120 R, 
nTauri Athena 
3 | Temple of Athena atSunion Oct. 20 1125 S. 
{| Sunion 
4 Sirius Temple of Ceres, Eleusis, Eleusis Sept. 14 1300 R, 
for midnight mysteries 
Formalhaut /The same for Sunion. Eleusis Nov. 18 1350 Ss. 
aPiscis 
Australia 
5 { The Heraion, Olympia. Olympia Sept. 15 1300 R. 
6 Spica | The Heraion, Argos. Argos Feb ? About 
7 aVirginis sume time § 
| The Heraion, Girgenti. Sicily Sept. 15 1180 R. 
8 { Zeus Olympios, Athens. Athens Apr. 1 1135 R. 
a Arietis } Temple attributed to 
Deukalion ; Apr. 
9 | Zeus Olympios. Olympia (Apr. 3 760 R, 
10 Antartes Temple at Corinth. Corinth May 1 700 Ss. 
11 aScorpii Zeus Panhellenios. /Egina May 6 670 Ss. 
12 Nemea temple of Zeus. Nemea Similar to last two’ S. 
13 { Oldest temple at the 
|| Hieron. Epidauros July 27 1270 Ss. 
14 Aquarius ; Older Erechtheion, 
Aquarii Athens Athens Aug. 9 920 Ss. 
15 | Artemis Brauronia, 
{ Athens. Athens Feb. 21 750 R. 
{ Temple of Themis, About 
16 8 Corvi? J , Rhamnous, : Rhamnous Sept. 1150 R. 
} Temple of Nemesis, 
17 { Rhamnous. Rhamnous Sept. 780 R. 


The dates of the above list should be considered in many cases 
visional and liable to amendment when more exact particulars are at 
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hand. The requisite data are, however, already quite complete, relat- 
ing to the temples at Athens, “gina and Sunion. 

The table, as does all the research, tends to throw back the date of 
the first Greek temples to a period earlier than has been previously 
assigned, but the Olympiads began with 776 B. c., and the table assigns 
the date 760 to the great temple of Zeus. The year 650 B. c. has been 
previously assigned to the temple at Corinth, while the tables give it 
at 700 B. c., but this date is not certain.—Proceedings of Society of Anti- 
quaries, 59. 

RECENT STUDIES IN GREEK MYTHOLOGY.—Frederick Back has is- 
sued a report giving a summary of al! that has been published in 
regard to the gods and goddesses of Greece between 1886 and 1890. 
It is published by Calvary. Each divinity is treated separately ; all 
kinds of books, articles and usages are included. 

INSCRIPTION CONCERNING OMENS.—In the 
1892, 1, A. N. Skias discusses the inscription C I. g. 2953 (=I. g. A. 
499) relating to the omens of the flight of birds. The omen was pro- 
pitious if the bird came from the right and flew straight toward 
the left until it went out of sight, or if it came from the left and then, 
turning to its own left, passed out of sight; it was unpropitious if the 
bird flew straight across from the left to the right until it disappeared, 
or if, coming from the right, it turned toward its own right. 


AKTION.—THE Tempte oF Apo.tton.—The exact site of the famous tem- 
ple of Apollon, hitherto unknown, has probably been determined by 
M. Champoiseau in some excavations carried on by him at Cape Ak- 
tion. These excavations have brought to light important remains of 
several temples belonging to successive periods, evidently the temples 
dedicated to Apollon: also a number of inscriptions and works of art, 
especially the two torsi of archaic statues of Apollon now on exhibi- 
tion in the Louvre. The most recent of the constructions discovered 
is of Roman opus reticulatum, and appears to have been erected by 
Augustus in honor of Apollon after his victory at Aktion over Antony 
in 31 B. c.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 19. 


AKRAIPHIA-PERDIKOVRYS!.—M. Holleaux has reported to the Acad. 
des Inscriptions the result of his recent excavations in the temple of 
Apollon Ptoios during the autumn of 1891. The series of votive and 
decorative bronzes and of pottery formed an instructive series dating 
from the close of the vim to the middle of the v1 ¢entury B.c. Two 
bronze statuettes were found, and two inscriptions on bronze, one of 
which gives the name of an artist, Onasenios of Thebes.—Chron. des 
Arts, 1892, No. 14. 
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One of the most important discoveries is that of a socle and base of 
an offering set up in the sanctuary. It bears a votive inscription. A 
probable restoration shows that the donor was Hipparchos, son of 
Peisistratos, whose name had heretofore never been met in inscrip- 
tions. The offering was probably a female statue, the head of which 
has been found. This head bears a striking analogy to the female fig- 
ures of the v1 century found on the Athenian Akropolis.—Chron. des 
Arts, 1892, No. 19. 

There has been found a series of decorative bronzes, which, com- 
pared with the pottery which they surround, form an instructive 
chronological set. At a depth of five metres, in a bed of pottery with 
geometrical decoration, were found some little votive animals, repro- 
ducing the primitive styles of those seen in the pottery. In the inter- 
mediate beds, mingled with broken pottery of Corinthian style, lay 
some very thin strips of bronze, worked in repouss¢, which appeared 
to have been the decoration of furniture. One may see here the whole 
history of primitive decoration in Greece. The Oriental influence 
manifests itself slowly, by the introduction of Assyrian rosettes, which 
are mingled with the primitive animals. Then come the braid and 
interiaced patterns and the palm leaves. Following these are fan- 
tastic animals of oriental type, but decidedly Greek in style. Finally 
the human form makes its appearance ; almost immediately it enters 
upon the legendary composition of the Greek period (Zeus and 
Typhon, Herakles, etc.). As bronzes were found like those at Dodona, 
at the Akropolis of Athens, and particularly at Olympia, where some 
fragments were found of Argivo-Corinthian inscriptions, M. Holleaux 
supposes that all these bronzes in repoussé came from the same Pelo- 
ponnesian workshop.—Ami des Monum., 1892, pp. 115, 116. 

AMYKLAI.—In the "Ednyepis “Apxatodoyxy 1892, 1, Chr. Tsountas 
publishes with four plates and six cuts the results of excavations on 
the hill of Hagia Kyriake at Amyklai. The top of the hill was occu- 
pied by a peribolos, which has been laid bare. Foundations of a 
semicircular structure, probably the throne of Apollo, were discovered. 
Remains of animals, ashes, &c., show that sacrifices were performed 
before this structure. That the site is that of the Amyklaion is proved 
by inscriptions upon fragments of pottery. A Byzantine cemetery 
occupied part of the hill. More ancient graves were also foun! in the 
neighborhood. Numerous small objects were found, chiefly pottery 
and bronzes. The pottery is of various dates and styles. The most 
interesting specimens are two vases of early geometrical style, some 
fragments of animals in Mycenean style, and some human heads, 
apparently of local manufacture. The most interesting bronzes are 
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(1) a figure of a nude female similar to that published by Perrot et 
Chipiez, Hist. de Art, II, fig. 629, and, like that, used as a mirror 
handle, and (2) a statuette of a nude male with a curious, wide- 
spreading crown upon his head. The right hand is gone, as is also 
the object once held in the left hand. Tsountas suggests that Apollo 
striking the lyre is represented. In the same article Tsountas pub- 
lishes nine inscriptions from the neighborhood of Sparta. These are 
mostly dedicatory inscriptions on the bases of portrait statues. One 
belongs to Pompeia Polla, another to her son Tiberius Claudius 
Pratolaos, priest of many deities. Two inscriptions are metrical. 


ARCADIA.—Temeces.—The Greek Archeological Society excavating 
in Arcadia has discovered the remains of two temples, and near the 
village of Voutsa, of another building resembling the former in shape 
and size, but apparently not of a sacred character, as there is no trace 
of columns and the entrance is on one side. The first temple, near the 
village of Vachlia, is a rectangular construction of the Hellenic period, 
9x6 metres. It is built of local limestone, and the base of the image 
seems to have been made to support a seated figure, probably an en- 
throned Zeus. The second temple, found near the village of Divritza, 
is like the first save that the length is nearly double. The walls dis- 
interred stand eighty centimetres high. Besides the base for the 
image of the deity were found a terracotta head of Athena and disc 
bearing the gorgoneion, bronze arrowheads, and many small terracottas 
representing young women of the type of Kore. The temple, which 
may have been dedicated to Athena or Persephone, seems to have 
been used for worship down to a late Hellenic period.—Athenxum, 
Feb. 6. 

ARGOS.— Tue Heraion.—The excavations by the American School at 
the Heraion have not yet been taken up again, but may be continued 
late in the Spring. 

Dr. Waldstein has issued the first fasciculus of a preliminary publi- 
cation of the finds made last season, illustrated with eight photo- 
graphic plates, two of which are devoted to the Polykleitan head of 
Hera. The archaic terracottas are also illustrated. 

A study on the finds will be found in the present number of the 
Journal of Archzxology. 


ATHENS.—Enneaxrounos.— Dr. DORPFELD, owing to his journey in the 
Peloponnesos, has had to interrupt his excavations at the fountain 
Enneakrounos, which will be resumed during the summer. At their 
termination a topographic plan of the whole locality will be published. 
—Athenxum, June 18. 
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At the reservoir Dr. Dérpfeld found a stone which he regarded as 
of the Peisistratidean period, having one scoop and half of another 
into which an early vase found near by fitted exactly sideways. Be- 
tween these scoops were small holes in the stone into which the 
pointed bottom of the vase fitted, showing that it was rested in them 
after being filled. 

Dr Dorpfeld, in continuing his excavations between the Areiopagos 
and the Pnyx, has come across three terminal stele in situ, one of 
which is inscribed in archaic letters, and belongs at least to the begin- 
ning of the v century B.c., and the other two in letters of the end of 
the v century B. c., with the inscription “Opos Aéoryys. Near these stele 
was found a small building in the form of a.TT, and in front of the 
opening an altar. All around this building were to be seen water con- 
duits running in different directions. These constructions evidently 
belong to the age before the Persian wars. It would seem that this 
building was a small temple or shrine, such as one would expect to 
find in the neighborhood of a fountain so famous as the Enneakrou- 
nos. This building, however, seems at some later time to have been 
supplanted by another construction, which served as a lesche or club 
for the Athenian population, as is proved by the inscribed terminal 
stele. One of the water channels empties itself into one of the three 
basins, the discovery of which was mentioned lately in these columns. 
Amongst the fragments of pottery found on the spot, one bears the 
name of the artist Mts.—Atheneum, March 26. 


A MORTGAGED HOUSE AND AN Ask.epicion.—Next to the Lesche on the out- 
side of a private house, on the side facing the street, were several in- 
scriptions referring to several mortgages of this house during the v 
and rv centuries B. c. 

Across the way were found the remains of a small Asklepieion in 
which were several pieces of sculpture, an altar, &c. These frag- 
ments of sculpture appear to be contemporary with those of the large 
Asklepieion. 

STREET TO THE Axropouis.—The ancient road leading from the Keram- 
eikos to the Akropolis recently discovered by Dr. Dérpfeld was de- 
scribed by Pausanias, and is the same along which the Panathenaic 
procession passed. The various strata are distinctly visible, and the 
inclination of the road is one metre in twenty. On account of the 
ground being lower on the north, the road is supported on that side 
by a bank of polygonal stonework. Close to this wall a large reservoir 


was found, and in two or three places the remains of an ancient aque- 
duct came to light, while in the rock near the Areiopagos traces of tun- 
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nelling for a water channel appear. Putting these discoveries together, 
Dr. Doérpfeld is convinced that they form the termination of the aque- 
duct ‘of which other portions had already been discovered near the 
theatre of Herodes, under that of Dionysos, and in some portions of 
the modern royal garden, and that all belong to the aqueduct of Peis- 
istratos, which brought water from the upper valley of the Ilissos to the 
fountain called Enneakrounos, near the Agora of the ancient city. In 
time of siege, by means of deep wells, water could be drawn up to 
the Akropolis from the stream running at its foot. As water is still 
found, it is expected that the modern Athenians will be able to restore 
and utilize this newly discovered aqueduct, as they have that of Ha- 
drian.— Athenxum, Feb. 13; Athen. Mittheil., 1892, pt. 3. 

THeseion.—Excavations have been started here early this spring, 
within the temple, but as yet no results have been announced. 


Hyori4.—In the street of Athena have been found two hydriz bear- 
ing funeral representations in relief. In one the deceased is seated, 
and is stretching out his hand towards his son, while his wife stands 
weeping between them. In the other an old man stands stretching 
out his hands towards his son, traces of inscription being visible above 
them. A fine fourteen-rayed anthemion and several stele were dug out 
at the same time.—Athenxum, Feb. 6. 

Peiraieus.—The remains of an ancient private house have been dis- 
covered at the Peiraieus near the ancient theatre. It consists of three 
divisions, viz., the zpd6vpov, the aiAy, and the orod running round the 
latter. In the course of the excavations portions of a square mosaic 
pavement were observed in the atrium. There are anthemia in each 
corner of this mosaic, and nearer the centre is a large circle within 
which is a large head of Medusa. The head, sixty centimetres high, 
has abundant hair, and on the forehead two wings, like those of the 
petasos of Hermes, and is flanked by serpents. The inscription which 
runs round it is a reproduction of verses 741-2 of the fifth book of 
the Iliad, deseribing the Medusa on the shield of Athena. In the 
same ruins was iound a terracotta antefix bearing in the centre a 
Gorgoneion, but dissimilar from the above, as it is of savage and 
repulsive appearance, with the tongue hanging out of the mouth.— 
Athenxum, Apr. 16, May 7. 

DECREES IN HONOR OF EupHRON.—In the “ApxaoAoyixdv AcAriov, June-July, 
1892, Dr. H. G. Lolling concludes his discussion of the “ decree of the 
times of the thirteen tribes,” and publishes two other inscriptions. 
The first is a decree of Timosthenes, previously published by Kou- 
manoudes, ‘A@jvaor, VI, p. 271 ff. No. 1. Some new readings are 
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given, and the date (the archon Heliodoros) is fixed at a time a litile 
before the death of Berenice in 219 B.c. The second inscription con- 
sists of two decrees in honor of Euphron, son of Adeas, a Sikyonian. 
The first of these, dated in the archonship of Kephisodoros (323-2 
B.c.) grants Athenian citizenship, a crown, etc., to Euphron for aid 
rendered to Athens in the “ Hellenic ” (i.e, Lamian) war. The sec- 
ond, dated in the archonship of Archippos (318-317 B.c.), states that 
Euphron lost his life in struggling for democracy, and that the oli- 
garchical rulers at Athens had destroyed the stelai set up in his 
honor on the Akropolis and at the temple or stoa of Zeus Soter. 
Provision is made for the restoration of these stelai, and the cutting 
of the second decree, renewing the honors formerly granted to Eu- 
phron and securing them to his son. This Euphron was the grand- 
son of Euphron, tyrant of Sikyon (Xen., Hele., vi, 1, 44 ff.). Aside 
from its historical value, this inscription throws light upon the ar- 
rangement of the Attic calendar. The inscription was found in the 
continuation of the Peiraieus-Athens railway, and probably came orig- 
inally from the stoa of Zeus Soter. It is crowned by a relief rep- 
resenting Zeus Soter, Athena, Euphron, and a youth bridling a horse. 

NATIONAL Museum.—RECcENT National Museum has _re- 
ceived antiquities of nearly all kinds, including a very great number 
of vases. The most interesting of these belong to the class of “ Dipy- 
lon” vases. Of the other objects, the most interesting is a metope with 
triglyphs found in the new market in Athens. In the metope are rep- 
resented two seated draped women, between whom stands a third 
draped woman. The seated figures have their heads bent forward 
and veiled as in grief.—Ap x. AcAriov, March-A pril, 1892. 

The following additions were made at a later date: 

1. A marble lekythos found in Athens near the botanical garden. 
The relief upon it represents a seated draped female figure before 
whom stands a hoplite. Behind the hoplite stands an old man lean- 
ing on a staff. Behind the seated figure stands a bearded youth in 
himation, holding a strigil. 

2.-7. Fragments of sculpture from the Heraion near Argos. All but 
one were found in the excavations of Rhangabes and Bursian. These 
sculptures have been hitherto in the museum at Argos. 

8. Three gems, representing one a standing Nike, one Nike driving 
a chariot, one a bearded head.— ’Apy. AeAr., June-July, 1892. 

The National Museum has received nine vases from Eretria found 


in excavations conducted by I. Lampros in 1891. One is a red-figured 
lekythos with a representation of a youth. He wears a chlamys, his 
petasos is hanging on his back. In his hand he holds adouble spear. 
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Seven are white lekythoi. One (half white) has a representation of a 
draped female figure holding a basket in which are lekythoi, tainiai 
and garlands. The others represent groups of mourners or visitors at 
tombs. The ninth vase is a so-called eécovAa (dvos), with red figures. 
On the left is represented a building with Ionic columns before which 
are seated and standing female figures with the inscriptions, AA«ortis, 
Aotepote, @eavo, Meo. On the right are Adpodire, Epus, 
Appova, T18w, Kope, HBe, and Ipepos. The vessel is further adorned 
with a representation of @ers struggling with IeAevs in the presence 
of EvAmeve, AAtis, Medcre, Nepevs, Avpa, and Nao,—Apy. AeAr., Aug., 
1892. 

CORINTH.—Excavations have been conducted by Mr. Skias for the 
Greek Archeological Society in the hope of discovering the site of the 
ancient agora. Though this result was not attained, the work has 
shown that the ancient structures, as well as the Byzantine buildings 
erected above them, have been much better preserved than was sup- 
posed. The well preserved floor and stylobate of the court of a dwell- 
ing house that belongs to the best Greek period were discovered. 
These remains and the ruins of the Byzantine house built abeve them 
were so completely covered with earth that, before the excavations, 
not the slightest vestige of a wall was visible. From this it would 
seem probable that the foundations and lower portions of a majority 
of the buildings in old Corinth have been preserved. 

DAPHNE.—The statue of good period found at Daphne, during the 
excavations of the Athenian Archeological Society, near the site of 
the temple of Aphrodite, on the via sacra leading to Eleusis, proves to 
be one of the goddess herself. The head is wanting, but the rest is 
well preserved.—Athenxum, March 26. 

The excavations of the Athenian Archeological Society at Daphne 
continue to furnish important discoveries. The director of the works 
has broken ground in three places contemporaneously, viz., on the site 
of the so-called temple of Aphrodite; at the half-ruined monastery of 
Daphne, where it is supposed existed the temple of Apolion mentioned 
by Pausanias; and on a site opposite the monastery of the prophet 
Elias, in which appear traces of some steps in the form of a krepidoma. 
These last prove to be the boundary of an ancient private cemetery, 
which, as it ran along the Via Sacra, enables us to fix the direction of 
this latter. Another krepidoma of four sides has been discovered in 
this same neighborhood, and appears to have been the foundation ter- 
race of a small temple, which some think can be identified with that 
of the hero Kyamites, placed by Pausanias near this spot, and by him 
called vads ob wéyas. Within the enclosure were two tombs, probably 
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of a later period, and a funeral kalpe. In the monastery of Daphne 
were discovered remains of an ancient edifice, which may have been 
the temple of Apollon itself, in which Pausanias saw, besidés the statue 
of this god, those of Demeter and Kore. Amongst the remains of 
sculpture is a fragment of a statue of a young woman of excellent art, 
but unfortunately headless, which may be that of Kore. Most fruit- 
ful of all were the excavations at the temple of Aphrodite, from which 
it is seen that, rather than a temple properly so called, or vads as it is 
styled by Pausanias, it was a sanctuary or iepov. This was entirely 
cleared, and before it was also found that famous wall of rough and 
unhewn stone which Pausanias remarks is worth seeing. It consists 
of a square of polygonal blocks. All around were found remains of 
sculpture and inscribed stones, and between the sanctuary and the 
polygonal wall was also discovered a piece of the ancient Via Sacra, 
with a stone miliary giving the distance of that place from the centre 
of Athens. The statues consist of figures of Aphrodite and other 
pieces of sculpture representing the symbols or attributes of the god- 
dess, as the dove and the pomegranate.—Athenzum, May 14. 

The AcAriov for May reports the discovery of two considerable in- 
scriptions of the Roman period (ef. C. 1. A. mm, 1023, 625, 745) and 
two terminal cippi. 

The *Apy. AcAr. for June-Aug. reports that the excavations have 
now been broken off. Before they were closed an archaic torso of a 
youth and two fragmentary reliefs, besides a number of short dedica- 
tory inscriptions, were brought to light. One of the reliefs represents 
two seated goddesses, one of whom holds a small Eros in her hand. 


DELOS.—The excavations of the French School in Delos have re- 
sulted so far in the discovery of the skene of the theatre and of its en- 
trances.—Athenxum, Nov. 12. 

Excavations under the direction of M. Chamonard were carried on 
for a short time in the summer by the French School. Part of the 
entrance to the theatre was uncovered. Near the theatre a Roman 
house was excavated in the wall of which was found a Greek pedestal 
with a dedication to Apollon, Artemis, and Leto.—’Apx. Aear., June- 
Aug., 1892. 


ELEUSIS.—Mr. Philios has continued his work both in the sanctuary 
and on the Akropolis. In the former, beneath the large propylea, he 
brought to light a spacious cistern, and on the latter discovered por- 
tions of the encircling wall. 


EPIDAUROS.— Excavations by the Greek Archeological Society, under 
Mr. Kabbadias, were continued in Epidauros. In the northern part 
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of the large square northeast of the temple of Asklepios foundations 
of “ poros”” were found, belonging to a small temple, probably the 
Aphrodition mentioned in an inscription.—’Ap x. AeAr., May. 

A number of inscriptions have been found, one of which is an 
exact copy of the one published ’E¢. “Apx. 1883, p. 25, No.1. Another 
is a catalogue of @eapodécoc of Asklepios for Akarnania and Italy. 
Several inscriptions bear artists’ signatures, among them those of Xen- 
ophilos and Straton (Loewy, Inschr. gr. Bildhauer, No. 261, 262, Paus. 
11, 23,4). The building to the southeast of the temple of Artemis 
appears to have been one of the stoai built or repaired by Antoninus. 
—Apx. AeAr., June—Aug., 1892. 

The report in the Athen. Mittheilungen (1892, 3), says that the large 
gymnasium, in the court of which is a covere | Roman theatre, was 
entirely cleared. The theatre is larger than was heretofore supposed. 
Instead of occupying only one corner of the court, it fills about two- 
thirds of it. The interior of the large building between the gymna- 
sium and the Artemis temple, of which only the outer wall had _pre- 
viously been laid bare, was also cleared. This brought to light a large 
court with several stone benches, a hall with two aisles, several cham- 
bers, and a small bathroom. Finally, in the northeastern part of the 
sanctuary there were found still more ezxedra, bases for statues and 
for dedicatory offerings, and the foundations of some buildings of un- 
known purport. 


GYTHEION. — TopocrarHy.— In the “Apxaodoyxy, 1892, 1, 
1, A. N. Skias discusses the topography of Gytheion, at the place now 
called TleAexxyrov (described by Weil, Mitth. Athen. I, p. 151 ff.) is a 
rude inscription Motpa Avds Tep(a)ori[ov]. This is believed to mark the 
boundary of the sanctuary of Zeus Kappotas. An investigation of 
the harbor of Gytheion, shows that the shore has receded greatly in 
comparatively recent times. The ancient harbor must have been close 
to the foot of Mt. Larysion, protected by the island of Kranae. 


KARYSTOS.—In executing some works at the port of Karystos in 
Euboia several remains of ancient constructions have been found, to- 
gether with fragments of sculpture and inscriptions. Numerous 
blocks of poros lithos show cavities which prove they were fastened 
together by iron staples fixed as usual by molten lead. These stones 
formed part of the ancient harbor. Near them were found marble 
columns and lumps of lead, with fragments of sculpture representing 
in relief a man holding a horse by the bit. Another piece consisted 
of a marble bathron, or pedestal for a statue, in the shape of a prism 
of four faces, one of which was broken off. Most of the reliefs with 
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which it was decorated, and which represented nude figures, are in a 
very ruinous state. The best preserved is one of the narrow faces 
representing a woman standing in the act of saluting another woman 
before her. The various inscriptions brought up from the bottom of 
the sea by the dredge are, for the most part, dedicatory and sepul- 
chral, and belong to the period of the Roman occupation. One of 
them bears in Greek and Latin the name of a certain L(ucius) Marcius 
Ner(o?); another forms the dedication of a statue of Artemis, erected 
by a woman of the name of Phrynis, priestess of Artemis and Apollon- 
—Athenxum, May 6. 


LAURION.—At Laurion a relief has been found amongst the scoriz 
representing a man seated on a cushion and bearing in his left hand 
a caduceus, while with the right he is touching the shoulder of a 
woman who stands inclined before him. On the left stands a nude 
youth, holding in his right hand a vase, and in his left some circular 
object. The boy’s eyes are fixed on the man.—Athenxum, Feb. 6. 


MYKENAI.—In the excavations now being conducted at Mykenai 
some fresh tombs have been dug out, in which many objects of impor- 
tance have been found. Amongst them are some stone reliefs, very 
ancient arms, and some gold and silver coins. The inscriptions found; 
which would have a unique value as belonging to this place and date, 
are unfortunately illegible—Athenzum, Nov. 12. 

Mr. Tsountas continued throughout the summer the work which 
has yielded such rich results. The interior of the Akropolis was still 
further cleared, and a large building of the Mycenean period that be- 
longs to the palace already known was discovered. A ‘large cistern 
hewn in the rock was also brought to light. After the dromos of the 
second vaulted tomb had been completely cleared, and a third vaulted 
tomb to the northwest of tlie Lion gate had been excavated, Tsountas 
had the good fortune to discover a group of hitherto unknown rock 
tombs.—Athen. Mittheil., 1892, pt. 3. 

In the "Eqnpepis "Apxaodoyixy, 1892, 1, Chr. Tsountas publishes the 
following inscription from a circular basis found between the Lions’ 
gate and the “tomb of Klytemnestra.” This is evidently part of a 
longer inscription. 

ai ele, rds lapourd- 

povas T[ds és we]poe 

xar(r)a 
The hieromnamones of Perseus are to act as judges “ for the parents,” 
probably in cases of doubt concerning contests of children. 
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NAUPLIA.—Thirty tombs have been excavated on the southern slope 
of the Palamidi by the Greek Archeological Society under the direc- 
tion of B. Staes. A vase of Mycenean style was found bearing on 
each handle a carefully engraved sign resembling the letter H, with a 
barb at the top of each upright line-—Apy. AeAr., August, 1892. 


OROPOS.—Inscriptions.— In the "Edypepis 1892, 1, 
B. I. Leonardos continues the publication of inscriptions (Nos. 
61-90). These are mostly decrees of proxeney. No. 70 records a 
decree of the Oropians directing the Archon, the Polemarchs, and 
the Grammateus to take part in the sacrifices to the Ptoan Apollo. 
No. 80 is a metrical dedicatory inscription, with the signature of 
Xenokrates the Athenian (Liwy, Jnschr. gr. Bildh., No. 135° ff). These 
inscriptions are for the most part new, though several have already 
appeared. 


RHAMNOUS.—The more recent excavations were centered on the cit- 
adel, where the foundations of numerous houses were brought to light. 
One of them, square in form, contained several bases of statues with 
inscriptions which show that there was at Rhamnous a temple of Dio- 
nysos Lenaios. A fragment of a decree also mentions a theatre. 

The temple of Amphiaraos has been cleared. It is placed on an 
elevation to the left of the road leading from the temple of Nemesis 
to the citadel. There were found two headless statues, of ordinary 
workmanship, and fragments of bas-reliefs offered as ex-votos in grat- 
itude for cures, similar to those found at the Asklepieion at Athens.— 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 9. 


SIKYON.—In the theatre Dr. Dirpfeld has thought to recognize the 
foundation of an old wooden proscenium in the structure laid bare 
by the excavations of the American School in December, 1891. This 
structure which, before the excavations, was hidden by a Roman wall 
of earth and small stones, consists of a row of blocks of poros stone, 
in which are cut at comparatively regular intervals large and small 
holes. These holes, according to Dr. Dérpfeld, must have served to 
secure the wooden columns and pinakes of the proscenium. 


STRATOS.—The ’Apy. AeAr. of May, 1892, contains a preliminary 
report of the excavations conducted by the French School at Stratos, 
in Akarnania last spring. These works have brought to light a tem- 
ple which before was scarcely visible, with in front a building in the 
form of a stoa, belonging probably to the agora. The temple is a 
Doric peripteros, and resembles in form the so-called Theseion of 
Athens. Its length is 34 metres, its breadth 18 metres 20 centimetres. 
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Upon the krepidoma, which is preserved entire, are still to be seen the 
bases of most of the columns. Before the entrance of the temple is 
an open space, in the middle of which stood the altar, as in the tem- 
ple of the Pythian Apollon in Gortyna. Scattered around the altar 


were found numerous fragments of votive offerings, consisting of 


small broken terracotta idols, and remains of ancient sacrifices. Some 
inscriptions, consisting of decrees, as also_a list of proper names, were 
found in the same place. -Athenxum, Nov. 19. 


This was the most important in ancient times of all the towns of 


Akarnania, was the chief place of the Akarnanian League until the 
town was conquered by the tolians. It was originally sought for by 
Heuzey (“Le Mont Olympe et l’Acarnanie”’) in the ruins near the 
modern Pelegriniatsa. Since Bursian wrote on the subject we have 
been more inclined to identify it with the great assemblage of ruins in 
the Vlach village of Sorovigli. Lolling and Oberhammer adopted 
this idea, and M. Joubin undertook to excavate. Several terracottas 
were first unearthed and some inscriptions.—Athenwum, July 9. 


CRETE. 

A CORPUS OF INSCRIPTIONS.—Prof. Halbherr, having received en- 
couragement from his friends in Crete, is about to publish a complete 
corpus of Cretan inscriptions. It is to appear under the auspices of 
the Syllogos of Candia, and the commentary will be in modern Greek. 
Prof. Comparetti, who is preparing also an Italian edition of the 
archaic inscriptions of Crete for the R. Acad. dei Lincei, will edit the 
archaic inscriptions of the corpus, his commentary being translated 
into Greek by Halbherr. 

Prof. Halbherr spent some time in England the past autumn in 
making copies of the Cretan inscriptions at London, Oxford, and 
especially Cambridge. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Portrait oF Leo VI.—M. Schlumberger, the Byzantine scholar, recently 
received from Chios a photograph of a Byzantine ivory plaque of the 
close of the 1x century whose reliefs are of unusual historical interest 
because they give us the portrait of the Emperor Leo VI, the father 
of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in the year 886, at the age of twenty- 
one, on his advent to the throne. It is one of the very few portraits 
of Byzantine emperors of the 1x and x centuries. On one side the 
Virgin, attended by 8. Michael, crowns the emperor; on the other is 
Christ between Peter and Paul. A long inscription gives the empe- 
ror’s name and prays for divine blessings upon him.—Ami des Mon., 
1891, No. 28, p. 386. 
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Byzantine amutets.—M. Gustave Schlumberger presented to the Acad. 
«es Inscrip. a number of amulets in metal and hard stones belonging 
to the early Byzantine period. They were hung about the neck to 
ward off maladies and sorceries. All of them bear the name and 
effigy of King Solomon, in the beneficent role of exterminator of mal- 
adies and sorceries. He is represented on horseback, his head encir- 
cled by a nimbus, in antique military costume, tilting at full gallop 
with lance at rest against a female demon representing malady, crouch- 
ing on the ground. The inscription on each of the amulets is an in- 
vocation against sickness, which is charged to flee, under penalty of 
being pursued by Solomon, to whom a beneficent angel, such as Uriel 
and Arlaf or Archaf, is often added: “ Flee, thou detested one, for Sol- 
omon and the angel Archaf pursue thee.”—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 11. 


A GoLD Byzantine coin.— Byzantine numismatics present a complicated 
study in the coins of the Emperor Theophilus and his family. This 
emperor succeeded his father in 829, and the following year married 
Theodora. Nine years after a son was born who succeeded Theophi- 
lus as Michael III. Besides this son, there were, according to the 
chroniclers, five daughters born in the following order: Thecla, Anna, 
Anastasia, Maria, and Pulcheria. Theophilus died early in 842, leav- 
ing, as the chroniclers state, only this son Michael about six years old. 
But if we study Sabatier’s Histoire de la monnaie Byzantine we shall 
find that this statement is not corroborated by the numismatic testi- 
mony of this reign, in which we find a number of coins with the 
figure of Theophilus, bearing on the other side either an Augustus 
named Constantine, represented alone, or a bearded Michael with this 
Constantine, two princes about whom history is silent. This Michael 
should not be confused with the future Michael III, who is represented 
on the coin as an infant beside his mother. Following Sabatier then, 
we must admit that Theophilus during his reign had two colleagues, 
who were either sons or brothers. The published coins of this reign 
are classified by Sabatier as follows: coins of Theophilus alone, coins 
of Theophilus with the unkhown Michael and Constantine, coins of 
Theophilus with Constantine only, and coins of Theophilus with his 
son Michael III. To these must be added a fifth class, coins of The- 
ophilus with his wife and three eldest daughters. From this a num- 
ber of inferences may be drawn. The future Michael III was not 
born when the coin was struck, or he would have been represented, 
The date of the coin must be fixed at about 832, for the following year 
the fourth daughter, Maria, was born. Then, as the emperor married 
in 830, we must infer that the second and third daughters, who appear 
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on the back of the coin, were twins. We may infer also, that during 
the period between the birth of Maria, 833, to that of Michael ITI, 
839, the empress gave birth to her first son, the Constantine of the coin 
mentioned above, who must have been born, associated with his father 
in the empire, and died before the birth of his brother Michael, other- 
wise they would have figured together on the coins. As to the Michael 
who appears on several of the coins, we must conclude that he was 
either a brother or an ascendant of Theophilus.—Revue Numismatique, 
1892. 


ITALY. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF THE BRONZE AXE.—In the Revue de ’ Ecole d’ An- 
thropologie for Oct. 15, 1892, M. A. de Mortillet publishes a paper 
entitled Evolution de la Hache en bronze en Italie, in which he studies 
all the types of ancient axes found in Italy. He classifies the various 
forms in chronological order and seeks to determine their connection. 
His general conclusions are: (1) that the flat copper axe, although it 
seems to appear first is really not earlier than the straight-edged bronze 
axe. The latter form must be regarded as imported by those who 
introduced the knowledge of metals into Europe. From this type 
proceeds directly the type with curved raised edges (hache a ailerons), 
and after it comes the type with a raised edge at the top of the blade 
(a talon) and then, finally, the type of the axe with a socket for the 
handle (a douille). Even the later types are of early date, for there 
are numerous specimens from the Bolognese foundry, about contem- 
porary with the Villanova necropolis, which is assigned variously to 
the period between the x and the vi century. 


ANCONA.—necropotis.—In March, 1892, several tombs were excavated 
in the military grounds of Cardeto at Ancona, which proved to bea part 
of the necropolis of the 11m century B.c. With one exception in brick, 
the tombs were constructed of slabs of tufa. In one case the slabs 
were painted with festoons, masks and birds as in Etruscan ossuaries 
and on the walls of Campanian tombs of the same period. In one of 
the tombs there were a silver and a glass vase and a third vase of an 
extremely rare kind. It is the finest known example of an earthen 
vase, with artificial whitish impasto, covered with glass enamel, sub- 
jected to intense heat and decorated with mineral colors also sub- 
jected to intense heat. Such vases originated probably in Alexandria. 
The mineral colors are put on with the brush; the designs are linear 
and foliated. The study of this interesting vase gives Sig. Barnabei 
the occasion for a general dissertation on the subject.—Not. d. Scavi, 
1892, pp. 80-87. 
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BOLOGNA (PROVINCE OF). — TOMBS OF VILLANOVA TyPE.—Sig. Brizio gives 
in the Not. d. Scavi (1892, pp. 219-224) an account of some antiquities 
collected by Torquato Costa, of Anzola, in Emilia. They were found 
on various sites in the province of Bologna, and mostly from stations 
of the stone age, from terramare and tombs of the Villanova type. 
His arrangement of them is so scientific that they are an important 
contribution to the ancient history and topography of the province. 
Sig. Brizio confines his report to the Villanova antiquities, as they 
help us to gain an idea of the location and density of the Italic popu- 
lation and of its relation to the population of the terremare and to 
the Etruscans. The following are the principal sites: Near Castel- 
franco the principal discoveries were made; at a site called Recovate 
only bronzes were found, one of which is similar to a bronze found 
in one of the Italic De Lucca tombs at Bologna. On a second site 
some terracottas came to light, notably the figure of a horse which 
served as the handle of a vase, but here also most of the finds were of 
bronze. At Manzolino an archaic serpentine fibula was found unlike 
any hitherto found in any Villanova tomb of the province. Among 
the objects found at Pradella was a large terracotta vase with a crux 
ansata and a five-spoked wheel in relief, which differs from anything 
yet known. The objects found at Anzola are few. The third site, 
Crespellano, is noted for having (1) a terramara with its necropolis ; 
(2) Italic tombs of the Villanova type; and (3) Etruscan tombs of 
the Certosa type. On the supposition of the contiguity of the two 
latter groups Sig. Gozzadini in 1885 concluded that in the Bolognese 
province the Etruscans succeeded the Italics in their stations and that 
the two were so commingled as to form perhaps but a single people. 
Sig. Brizio found, however, that the two necropoleis were over a kilo- 
meter and a half apart. 


CASTELLUCCIO.—The hill of Castelluccio, with its castle, in the com- 
mune of Pienza, region of Chiusi, has an Etruscan necropolis dating 
from the sixth to the third centuries B.c. which, from the compara- 
tive poverty of its contents, belongs to an oppidum, and not to a city. 
The sixth century was the period of its greatest prosperity. One of 
the tombs recently opened has its loculi closed with inscribed tiles 
illustrating the transition from the Etruscan to the Roman language ; 
they are in rude Latin letters. The site of the oppidum itself has been 
verified at the summit of a high neighboring hill called Casa al vento. 
It was surrounded by walls built of large blocks of square stone 
without cement. The town was destroyed in the third or second 
century B.C. 
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Of considerable interest is the discovery that several caves in this 
hill were inhabited in the neolithic age; they are nnmerous and often 
in tiers, some four deep. Many are intact and will probably furnish 
material for the paleontological study of the Italic population of this 
region.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 309-12. 

CHiusi.—Comm. Gamurrini reports various novelties from Chiusi 
in the Not. d. Seavi (1892, pp. 304-7). (1) A mirror with three fig- 
ures: Juno, Minerva and a leaping faun. (2) Two Etruscan inscrip- 
tions, one of which is bilingual; the second being remarkable as one 
of the few examples of boustrophedon in Etruscan. (3) A further frag- 
ment of the bronze tablet, with the names of an Etruscan Collegium and 
on the other side the lex repetundarum. (4) A large tomb at Poggio Renzo, 
between the city and the lake. Itis on the summit of the poggio, 
under an artificial tumulus, with a base line of about 100 metres. Here, 
on the east side, was the well-known archaic necropolis of Poggio 
Renzo analogous to other Italic necropoleis of the first iron age. On 
another section of the hill is a necropolis of the succeeding period 
with stone circles, also with the rite of cremation. The tomb newly 
covered consists of four large rectangular chambers. The front room 
communicates with the other three by a door in the centre of each 
wall. A cinerary urn with a relief representing the Theban fratricide, 
appeared to date from the third century or later, as did some frag- 
ments of Campanian vases. The rooms have flat ceilings supported 
on architraves cut out of the stone, and all their walls were originally 
covered with wall-paintings, which have almost entirely disappeared, 
except in the outer room, from the effects of dampness. The style, 
in so far as visible, indicates the first half of the third century, which 
is probably the date of the tomb. 

A well which was cleaned was found to contain a number of Roman 
antiquities, especially an elegant bowl of bronze gilt. 

CLATERNA-QUADERNA (emitia).— Several writers—such as Cicero, 
Pliny, Strabo, Ptolemy—speak of the Roman oppidum Claterna, and 
place it on the Via Emilia, ten miles from Bologna, and thirteen 
from Imola (Forum Corneli). It still existed at the close of the rv 
century, being mentioned by 8. Ambrose in 393. Modern local anti- 
quarians have always placed it near the modern site of Quaderna, 
near the bridge of the torrent of that name on the Via Amilia. This 
identification was founded on coins, statuettes, marbles, tiles, marble 
pavements, efc., frequently found here. As early as 1888 Sig. Brizio 
had studied the site and sought the assistance of the natives in deter- 
mining the limits of the space within which, during agricultural opera- 
tions, there had been found traces of roads, pavements or antiquities. 
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It appeared as if the greater part of the ruins of the city must be, 
from all accounts, at least sufficiently well preserved to show their 
complete ground-plan. Many architectural fragments and pieces of 
sculpture, as well as coins, fibule and other small objects, were pre- 
served in the houses of this region. 

In 1890 Sig. Brizio began excavations in what seemed a promising 
portion of the site, over a surface of 22 by 120 metres. Considerable 
remains of private buildings came to light, but none were completely 
excavated. There were found mosaic pavements, brick pavements in 
opus spicatum, quadrangular basins of tufa, wells, drains, ete. The 
difficulty of identifying the arrangements and uses of the structures 
was increased by the evident restorations, often wholesale and careless 
in character, which entirely changed the original plan. The empty- 
ing of a well down toa depth of 9.30 met. brought many objects to 
light. At 2 m. tiles, bricks and a coin of Vespasian; at 3 m. 
Aretine vases and marble veneering; at 6 m. a bit of an inscription 
in beautiful letters of the first years of the empire, probably in honor 
of M. Agrippa; at 7} m. a lamp with the stamp vrBranI and others ; 
at 8 m. fragments of red vases, a silver pin, a bone stylus; at the 
bottom two leaden weights in the form of amphorae. 

The traces of but two paved roads were discovered: one of them 
being a regular road, seven metres in width, the other, on account of 
its great width of twenty-two metres, being in all probability parts of 
a square. A pretty terracotta statuette of Cupid was found in many 
fragments. Two hundred and twenty bronze coins and seventeen 
silver coins came to light; of the silver coins three only are imperial, 
the others consular.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 134-145. 
= CONCORDIA-SAGITTARIA.—Since the excavations in this military ne- 
cropolis, noticed in the Not. d. Scavi for 1890, pp. 169 and 339, the 
results of which have been placed in the Museum of Concordia, the 
work has been continued only fitfully. The excavations during 1891 
were reported in the Scavi for January, 1892. One sculptured slab is 
especially interesting as having a representation of the vine in relief, 
which can be compared to the Early Christian representations of this 
symbol. 

CORNETO-TARQUINII.—New ExcavaTIONs IN THE Necropotis.— Various 
discoveries have been made in the necropolis of Tarquinii in 1891 and 
1892. The work for 1891 was closed on May 8. Between April 16 
and that date several tombs were opened. April 16, a chamber tomb 
entirely ruined; 21, a trench tomb containing several ornaments; 24, 
a trench tomb with several Greek painted vases, including two Corin- 
thian alabastra with figures of birds. Early in May two ruined 
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chamber tombs and one trench tomb were opened, the first of which 
contained gold earrings, two gold rings, a bronze bracelet, an unguent. 
box in the form of a pig of terracotta covered with blue enamel.— 
Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 40-1. 

Excavations were renewed on March 20, 1892, west of the casa con- 
toniera on the provincial road. All the chamber tombs found during 
this excavation had fallen in and had been previously visited. 
March 28, a trench tomb with 19 pieces of bucchera terracotta and 
nine Greek painted vases. Eight of these vases, with geometric deco- 
ration, belong to the category described by Gsell on p. 380 of Fouzilles 
dans la nécropole de Vulci: one has a zone of five fishes; another has 
scales scratched and painted. March 31, under ruins of a chamber 
tomb were found fragments of a black-figured Attic vase of severe 
style (Cf. Furtwiingler, Beschr. d. Berl. Vas. pl. tv. No. 24), whose 
paintings represent a banquet. It is interesting as showing the possi- 
ble source of inspiration of the corresponding banquet scenes in the 
wall-paintings of the tombs of Tarquinii. April 8 two scarabs of 
archaic styles and a gold earring were found in a second chamber 
tomb. The carnelian scarab has a marvelously delicate intaglio of 
Odysseus killing the Circean stag. Between April 13 and 20 two trench 
tombs were opened, each with the remains of skeletons, some vases of 
black buechero and some Greek pottery—the latter being two lekythoi 
with bronze band on white ground and a delicate Corinthian lekythos 
with three zones of animals. April 22,a chamber tomb with two 
pieces of the decoration of a helmet representing a Seilenos head and 
a head of Acheloos; also a red-figured Attic amphora of 3rd quarter 
of v century with six male figures of ugly and caricatured types. 
April 23, a chamber tomb with three Greek painted vases including a 
Corinthian skyphos. April 25, another chamber tomb with three 
black-figured Attic vases of severe style: (a) an amphora with a 
pugilistic contest on one side and on the other two Athenian horsemem 
flanked by bearded men and with a woman between them; (b) a vase 
with dancing Seilenoi; (c) an amphora with the meeting of Herakles 
with the centaur Pholos on one side, and on the other a bearded man 
with his favorite ephebos. 

On May 7 a tomba a buce or hole tomb was found which was unique 
in containing not merely asingle painted vase serving as cinerary urn 
but three: these were black-figured Attic amphorae of which two were 
of accurate and severe style. On one are two Bacchic scenes, and a 


parting scene with a quadriga. The other has preserved its cover and 
has on one side a standing quadriga on which stands Dionysos while 
on the ground beginning at the left are: Apollo playing the cithara ; 
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Athena with a lance conversing with Hermes. A man and a woman 
behind the quadriga and the charioteer complete the composition. 
The scene on the other side represents Attic cavalry with attendants. 
The third amphora, not yet cleaned, seems to represent on one side a 
hoplite with two mantled figures and on the other a youth between 
two other figures: the execution seems careless.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, 
pp. 154-58. 

A PAINTED TomB.—Sig. Mariani, who was present at the reopening of 
the tomb discovered on May 6, has contributed a description of it to 
the Not. d. Scavi. It is three kil. from Corneto, on the west side of the 
provincial road. It is beneath a tumulus, 2.50 m. below the surface 
of the plain. The door opens into a chamber with a roof a schiena 
(4.65 wide x 4.80 long x 2.70 high). At the further end two small 
doors lead into two small chambers with side benches. No objects or 
bones were found in the tomb. It has received the name of tomba dei 
tori and the number 29. At the height of the impost the walls which 
are covered with white plaster, have a frieze of white, red and blue 
bands, as in many other tombs of Tarquinii. The middle beam is 
red. Only the end wall of the main chamber is decorated. The 
principal decoration is between the two doors. Above is a frieze with 
a row of blue lotus buds alternating with red globes surmounted by 
crosses, and, below, a row entirely of the globes. Below the principal 
composition is a white meander on red ground. Above the frieze in 
the gable are, on the left, a chimaera with lion’s body, goat’s head, and 
dragon’s head on the tail; on the right is a nude ephebos on a running 
red horse, behind whom is a bull. In the frieze above the two doors 
are two obscene scenes accompanied by two animals, a bull and a 
man-faced bull. Between the two scenes is an Etruscan inscription. 
The main composition, below the frieze, has in its centre a plant ter- 
minating in a large five-petaled flower: other plants give this the 
effect of a garden scene. On the left is a large cippus on a platform 
upon which are two young lions, one of which forms a water-spout. 
From the left a helmeted warrior advances with sword and lance, 
while from the right an ephebos on horseback slowly advances, holding 
a long stick in his left hand. These paintings are remarkably pre- 
served and belong to the period of the earliest painted chamber 
tombs at Tarquinii, c. 500 B. c. 

CORREGGIO (Emiia).—Prof. Pigorini discusses in the Bull. di Palet. Ital. 
1892, Nos. 1+4, the date and attribution of the contents of the pre-Roman 
tombs at Correggio. They consist of an urn of rude pottery containing 
rude funerary objects among which are especially to be noticed the ear- 
rings in the shape of wheels and belt plaques with a crook all of bronze. 
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These tombs have been attributed to the Etruscans, but Prof. Pigorini 
points out that although they do belong to the early iron age neither 
earrings nor belt plaques are to be found in really Etruscan tombs, 
but in the northwest, in Lombardy, France and Switzerland. 


CRESPELLANO.—The commune of Crespellano in the Emilia, has 
given a large number of antiquities: a terramara with its necropolis, 
Italic tombs of the Villanova type and Etruscan tombs of the Certosa 
type. Villanova tombs have been found in three localities at Cres- 
pellano: at Calcara, Podere Stanga and Podere della Somaglia. Goz- 
zadini was in error in affirming in 1885 that the Italic and Etruscan 
necropoleis were here mingled, and that this gave strength to the con- 
jecture that the Etruscans succeeded the Italics in their necropoleis, and 
that the two races were mixed. The two necropoleis here are really 
quite a distance apart.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 222-24. 

FLORENCE.—Near to the Arco dei Pescioni the remains of Roman 
baths have been found. Two halls have been uncovered whose walls 
are covered with well-preserved mosaics. The door of the main hall 
which is of good artistic style has been transferred to the museum.— 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 40. 


S. GIOVANNI IN PERSICETO.—Itatic Tomes.—Twelve Italic tombs of 


the Villanova type have been opened, being part of a necropolis. 
The objects discovered bear the closest analogy to types found in the 
Benacci and Arnoaldi-Veli necropoleis at Bologna. Most of the tombs 
were for cremation, and two for inhumation. The richest tomb in 
the matter of contents was No. 8 which, although for cremation, did 
not contain the typical ossuary. It had in the N.W. corner a most 
varied collection of small terracotta vases: the bronzes were ex- 
tremely numerous and included a lozenge-shaped belt (Cf. Benacci, 
No. 543, and Orsi, Cintur. Ital. tav. III, No. 33), with incised spirals 
and projecting balls. The fibulae are in great variety ; also armlets, 
hairpins, etc. These tombs antedate the arrival of the Etruscans.— 
Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 191-199. 


GREAT ST. BERNARD.—The excavations carried on during 1890 in 
the E. part of the Plan de Jupiter were reported in this Journal. They 
were continued from Aug. 31 to Sept. 15, 1891, and the results 
obtained embodied in a report to the Not. degli Scavi for March 1892 
(pp. 63-76). The northern section of the E. part, the only section 


that remained unexplored, was the centre of the work. In front of 


the temple fifty-seven Gallic coins were found, as well as a few Roman 
Republican coins. The rock on which they were found is conjectured 
to have been the base of an altar upon which the coins were placed 
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as offerings by travelers. This rock was probably, before the erection 
of the Roman Sanctuary, the centre of the worship of the god by the 
natives. The coins belong to the latest Gallic period, to the first cen- 
tury B.c. As no imperial coins were found on the rock it is evident 
that the primitive altar ceased to be venerated when the temple was 
built. Among the objects found in the rest of the field of excavation 
were: a small votive bronze tablet ; a larger votive tablet of a Helve- 
tian named Carassounus; a perfectly-preserved bronze statuette of 
Jupiter Tonans of good art; a bronze horse; a bronze lion ; a large 
number of small objects. The excavation of a building near the 
temple was commenced but not continued. 


GUIDIZZOLO. — A Private Cacenoar. — An inscribed brick found near 
Guidizzolo contains a remnant of a calendar or record of festivals, 
covering the last twelve days of November, the last fourteen of De- 
cember and, in the last column, the feasts of the second semester of 
the year. Opposite each day was a hole for inserting a thong or stick 
to indicate the current festival. The calendar is extremely simple and 
must have served for poor people, probably for some farmer. The 
owner appears to have had a special devotion to the goddess Epona, 
patroness for horses and mares, for he places her festival on December 
18, which is a variant from the customary rule. The last column 
contains the festivals taken from the old official Roman calendar of 
feasts without adding any of the feasts that were instituted by the 
emperors. An examination of the details gives a date of a few years 
after 727 u.c. as the period of the calendar, 7. e., the beginning of the 
Augustan age.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 1-13. 


NAPLES.—A Toms.—-Near the church of §. Pietro ad Aram a sepul- 
chral chamber, partly preserved, came to light. It was 2.20 m. and 
was covered with a tunnel vault with buttressing walls all well con- 
structed of tufa. A sepulchral inscription of considerable length was 
found in the chamber.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 318. 

SEPULCHRAL RELIEF. — The Societa di Storia Patria, of Naples, has pur- 
chased a sepulchral relief with Greek inscription, representing the 
usual parting scene. A veiled woman, with a nude boy, stands in 
front of a seated man. The execution is rude and the proportions 
poor. The inscription reads: TTAKKI-HPAKAEWN. A longer in- 
scription is on the back. The deceased’s name is Domitia, a Sicilian. 
—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 201. 


NOVILARA (UMBRIA).—New EXcaAVvaTIONS IN THE Necropouis.—In the Jan- 
uary number of the Not. d. Scavi (1892, 14-19), a description was 
given of a bronze lance-head and two large amber fibule found at 
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Novilara near Pesaro: being found beside a skeleton they proved the 
existence there of very ancient tombs. On thesame site in 1865 there 
was found a stele with spiral decoration of Mycenzan type, published 
by Undset and now in the museum of Pesaro. Comm. Gamurrini 
makes an interesting report on the first excavations and the prospec- 
tive importance of the excavations which would probably disclose a 
very early stage of civilization. It being of great interest to ascertain 
what relation existed between that stele and the culture represented 
by the tombs, an excavation was undertaken by the government in 
July, 1892. 

On the site where the lance-head and skeleton were said to have 
been found there were discovered not tombs but dwellings a fondi di 


capanne, whose traces consisted in focolari, around which lay bones of 


animals, refuse, and fragments of vases, some of which are extremely 
interesting, because they correspond to the most primitive Italic vases. 
Notwithstanding the importance of these remains of dwellings of the 
primitive population, their systematic exploration was deferred. 

The necropolis was found at some distance to the north. Its exca- 
vation was extremely fruitful. Seventy-five tombs were opened in 
jess than a month. A complete monograph with plates will be pub- 
lished after the close of the work. In the meanwhile the following 
summary is taken from the Notizie degli Scavi for September, 1892 (pp. 
295-304). The bodies were buried at depths varying from 1.20 to 
2.35 m., but this was no indication of difference in period, and 
sometimes the same trench was used for more than one body. All 
the tombs are for inhumation, but the bodies are not extended but 
bent together and grouped according to the rite, which was thought 
to be special to the neolithic age alone, both in Europe and Asia. In 
some cases three bodies are superposed. In the space between the 
curled-up skeleton and the walls of the trench were placed the various 
funerary articles—the vases about the feet and head, and the arms at 
the sides. These objects are sparse. Among the few vases are promi- 
nent the forms of skyphoi, askoi and kantharoi, some of them remind- 
ing of Greek prototypes, although in all the tombs only a single vase 
of Greek importation was found, probably of Corinthian manufacture. 
One point of great interest is that these Novilara vases have abso- 
lutely no points of contact, in form, with those of the Villanova 
necropoli, which may be explained by the fact that the latter are 
usually imitations of imported metal vases, which are entirely want- 
ing at Novilara. Bronzes are extremely numerous: especially so are 
the fibule, which appear to have been entirely or almost entirely 
used by the women, and which are of many forms and types. Next 
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in frequency to the fibula is the necklace, for which the favorite ma- 
terial is amber. At times mother-of-pearl shells are substituted, as 
well as glass and bone. Similar necklaces have been found at Monte- 
roberto. There is also a variety of neck-ornaments and nail and 
ear-cleaners. In the Villanova necropoleis armlets were found also in 
the tombs of men, but here they appear only in those of women. 

There are many reasons for regarding this necropolis as contempo- 
rary with the Villanova type, but definite conclusions are reserved 
until the close of the excavations. Gamurrini noticed correspondences 
with Maritime Etruria and Latium as well as a Pheenician influence. 

OLBIA-TERRANOVA FAUSANIA.—Some excavations undertaken on 
the outskirts of the modern village, on the slope called Cuguttu, re- 
sulted in two discoveries: The first was of a group of ruined construc- 
tions belonging to the Roman period, as there were found coins of 
Maxentius, Constantine and Valentinian. The second was of part of 
a necropolis as yet only partly explored. Three hundred and seventy- 
five tombs were opened : they had gable-roofs made of tiles arranged 
in rows, similar in form and arrangement to many others found in 
the plain of Olbia. Worthy of note is a series of eighteen tombs at 
the west angle of the polygon enclosing the entire group, which are 
important because they belong to the type of terracotta amphore. 
They are about two metres long and measure 55 cent. at the mouth. 
Each amphora ends in a semi-spherical calotte on which is placed a 
small cone. These tombs are similar to those discovered near the 
ruins of Tibula and to some found in the necropolis of Sfaks (Africa). 
The singular part of the necropolis is a heavy uninterrupted stratum 
of ashes under the level of the tombs. From several considerations it 
would appear that the necropolis was confined to mariners.— Not. d. 
Scavi, 1892, pp. 214-217. 

ORBETELLO.—Prof. Milani, Director of the Etruscan Museum at 
Florence, has begun a campaign of excavations in the ancient Etrus- 
can city of Tlamon (now called Talamone), in the Tuscan Maremma, 
near Orbetello. Some years ago remains of a terracotta frieze belong- 
ing to a temple, and like that of the Etruscan temple of Luna, came 
to light in this locality, and the object of the present exploration is to 
lay bare what remains of the temple with its figured frieze, and also 
to examine the nekropolis.—Athenxum, April 25. 

ORNAVASSO. — Discovery oF A PRE-RoMAN Necropotis. — Near the railway 
line Novara- Domodossola, one kilom. N. of Ornavasso, a necropolis has 
come to light, of which 165 tombs, all for inhumation, have been opened. 
They are trenches lined with unmortared walls of rough stone slabs. 
The body rested on a sand bottom: beside it were arms; at its feet pot- 
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tery, metal vessels and the rest of the funerary apparatus. They were 
then filled with earth up to the level of the rude wall (c. 50 cent.) and 
then with stones and earth. The orientation was from N.W. to S.E. 
Some tombs contained from 25 to 30 objects: others none. The rich- 
est lay together, the poorer in othergroups. Among thearms are long 
and heavy two-edged swords, sometimes with brass scabbards very sim- 
ilar to those discovered at La Téne in Switzerland. Twenty-six of 
these have been saved. There were also lances of the same type, axes, 
large knives, etc. ; iron utensils ; personal ornaments, including fibule 
of iron, bronze or copper and silver. These fibule are especially of 
the type with wide are and double fastening with spirals varying from 
19 to 50. There are also armlets and bracelets of silver, silver rings of 
many types and earthenware objects. The objects of copper and bronze 
were badly oxydized but some vases with handles of elegant shape 
were preserved. Especially remarkable are seven silver, almost hemi- 
spherical, cups with feet. The pottery is numerous and varied, some 
of fine earth and well glazed and painted. Some bear the artist’s name ; 
in others names have been scratched after baking. Of the coins the 
greater part belong to private families and the last three centuries of 
the republic. There is a series extending from 520 to 700u.c. Espe- 
cially rare is a denarius of Gaius Numitor. There are also some Gal- 
lic and barbarous coins. 

A similar necropolis of which some 50 tombs were examined was 
found at a distance of about 250 metres.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 293- 
295. 

ORTUCCHIO (Marsi). — CycLopeaN WALLS AND CurisTiAN Remains. —In the 
contrada of 8. Manno, territory of Ortucchio, there have been found 
many fragments of vases, increasing toward the summit of the hill, on 
which is a small table-land. On the sloping side is a long tract of poly- 
gonal wall of an early date, complete over a length of over 400 metres. 
In the Middle Ages a church of 8S. Manno and a monastery (Cister- 
cian ?) were erected on the site.—Not. d. Seavi, 1882, p. 207. 


PISA—AncienT Remains.—Sig. Bottari has found among the founda- 
tions of his house remains of Roman structures, of sculptures, terra- 
cottas and coins of the late Roman period : afew of the coins, however, 


go back to the beginning of Pisa’s relations to Rome at the end of the 
third century B.c. <A portion of a Greek red-figured vase is especially 
interesting. It belongs at latest to the fourth century B.c. and is al- 
most decisive in favor of the existence of Etruscan tombs in Pisan ter- 
ritory, which has been quite generally denied.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp- 


147-154. 
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PESARO.—AN Earty Necropoiis.—Near Pesaro Prof. Gammurini has 
eome upon an Etruscan cemetery of about the eighth century B. c., and 
so far has exhumed 80 skeletons, all of which are of great size, the bod- 
ies ranging from 5 feet 11 inches to 6 feet 6 inches. They were all 
found lying in a crumpled up position on their right sides; the teeth 
are even now strong and white and remarkably sound. The skulls 
are dolichocephalous. Lying beside the bodies were many amber and 
bronze ornaments.— Biblia, October, 1892. 

PITIGLIANO.—On the heights of Poggio Buco, near Pitigliano, prov- 
ince of Grosseto, is a table-land which is the site of a considerable town. 
The necropolis is to the east. Its tombs are in the form both of 
trenches and chambers, in great numbers and usually ruined. Some 
are in two rows. A loculus is often opened over the entrance and 
closed with a slab of tufa. Other loculi are opened in the sides. The 
roof of the chamber usually has a central beam and cross-beams: it 
also has the funeral bed and bench. One tomb had six chambers. 
Among the pottery there is a predominance of cups of blackish |uc- 
chero with high handles, some of which have broad striations worked 
by hand. There are also many cases covered with white clay with red 
geometric decoration ; some vases are from the islands of the archipel- 
ago, and some are bucchero of the last period, worked on the wheel. 
—WNot. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 260-261. 

POMPE!I|.—Two medallion portraits of Virgil and Horace have been 
found painted on the wall of a house of modest style. The portraits 
are apparently fanciful, but are interesting from their resemblance to 
miniatures of these poets placed at the beginning of their MSS. 
during the xm and x1 centuries, showing that the latter were based 
on originals of the imperial period. This point was brought out by 
Gaston Boissier before the Acad. des Inscriptions.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 28. 

The correspondent of the Athenxum at Naples writes: 

“The last excavated house in Pompeii is truly one of the important 
ornaments of the buried city, being extremely large and spacious. It 
has sides to three streets, the last one being, however, still unexcavated, 
as it lies under private property, which must be expropriated and 
purchased before the chief door can be laid bare. But the atrium, the 
garden and the colonnade, with many side rooms, and a series of bath 
rooms, which were still building when the eruption which destroyed 
the town took place, are all excavated, and the finding of such a fine 
house at this end of Pompeii would lead one to suppose that, should 
the digging out of the street it faces be continued, other similar places 
would be found. The principal things to be noticed in this house are 
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the tall columns of the atrium, which were found fallen and lying in 
pieces, but have now been re-erected. There are four of them, 24 ft. 
high, with elaborately worked-out Corinthian capitals. The colon- 
nade or peristyle round the garden is excellently preserved ; the col- 
umns of the front side are higher than the rest, and on one of them 
is an inscription scratched in the year 60 B.c.. showing that the last 
painting and decoration of the house took place before and not after 
the earthquake of 65. In the garden were found interesting figures 
in earthenware of two crocodiles, a frog, and a toad, which have now 
been removed to the museum at Naples. Other very interesting 
objects still remain in the closed room to which things are removed 
before being sent to Naples, and I obtained a view of them. They 
are bronze ornaments, about 6 in. in length, in the shape of the beak 
of a ship, the head of a crocodile making a central part. The places 
where these ornaments, or probably ornamental hooks for fastening 
chains or something, were suspended, are still to be seen at the back 
of the atrium. Then there is a water spout in the shape of a boar’s 
head, also in bronze, of excellent workmanship and great freedom and 
vigor of design, a beautiful little object. The frequent occurrence of 
the crocodile in the ornaments of the house will possibly cause it to 
be called the House of the Crocodile. The frescoes in the rooms are 
interesting, and parts in beautiful preservation.—Atheneum, Nov. 12. 

EXCAVATIONS IN INSULA II oF Recio V.—A house has been brought to 
light in this region which is remarkable not only for the richness 
of its construction but for its unusual preservation. It is reached 
through an elegant atrium with a colonnade of stuccoed tufa and 
with delicately carved Corinthian capitals. It is possible to recon- 
struct, from the fragments found, the columns in their primitive pro- 
portions. The atrium is followed by a peristyle formed by chan- 
nelled columns of tufa which are stuccoed only half way up. Its 
architrave is decorated with elegant stuccoes having figures on both 
sides.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 29. 

The large house the beginning of whose excavation was reported 
on p. 29 of the Not. d. Scavi for 1892, was still further explored, espe- 
cially the chamber on the right of the corridor next to the tablinum of 
the neighboring house. The month of May was devoted to this work, 
and many small objects of minor importance came to light.—Not. d. 
Scavi, 1892, pp. 202-4. 

ROME.—aeuian erioce.—In constructing the embankment on the left 
bank of the Tiber where previously was the Piazza del Ponte the 
ramp of the ancient Aelian bridge came to light along a length of 
26.40 metres. The bridge, as it at present stands, has three large arches 
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of equal span and three minor arches, two on the side of Castel S. 
Angelo and one toward the Campo Marzo. The excavations have 
shown that the bridge originally had not seven arches, as was sup- 
posed from Hadrian’s coin, but probably nine, for two more small 
arches have come to light toward the Campo Marzo. The ramp is 
built entirely of travertine. The smaller arch is three metres wide, the 
larger 3.50 metres. Three pilasters decorate the front. The total 
width of the bridge 10.95 met. An early medieval and an early 
Renaissance pavement were found over the ancient.—WNot. d. Scavi, 
1892, pp. 231-2. 

Comm. Visconti, in his notes in the Bull. arch. com. 1892, pp. 263-5, 
notes some further facts concerning the bridge. The newly-discovered 
arches rested on a gigantic substructure of peperino and were flooded 
only by an unusual rise of the river. The last of the two arches has 
two buttresses. The medal of Hadrian in Vienna and in Paris which 
has five arches, is now proved a forgery. 

AncieNT Drainace.—At about four metres from the basilica of S. 
Maria in Cosmedin, at a depth of some two metres below the present 
pavement, there has come to light a network of very ancient drains 
belonging certainly to the kingly period. The part thus far explored 
consists of two large curvilinear canals, unequal in size, at whose 
head are two minor transverse ones. The two large canals meet at an 
acute angle, and the single canal thus formed continues toward the 
Tiber, diverging from the Cloaca Maxima and ending somewhere near 
the ancient Pons Sublicius. The construction is entirely of tufa, 
while in the Cloaca Maxima Alban, Gabine and Tiburtine stone was 
mixed. This system of drainage, independent of the Cloaca Maxima 
and anterior to it, was probably constructed by Tarquinius Priscus 
to carry off the drainage of the broad tract of the Circus Maximus 
and the greater Velabrum, including the ancient Forum Boarium.— 
Bull. arch. com., 1892, pp. 261-3. 

Mosaic Pavement.—In Reg. XIII opposite the streets of S. Sabina 
and 8. Maria del Priorato a number of brick constructions came to 
light. In one of the rooms was a large mosaic pavement: among 
the compositions represented in it are Orpheus charming the animals, 
and a centaur attacked by wild beasts and striking at a tiger with his 
lance.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 314. 

A Circucar Temece.—In a previous number of the Journal a descrip- 
tion was given of a tufa platform discovered in demolishing the 
Apollo theatre in Via Tordinona, upon which platform at a later date 
a small circular temple was erected, in whose centre was a marble 
altar decorated with festoons and masks of excellent sculpture of the 
time of Augustus. 
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Further details have since then been ascertained. On the tufa plat- 
form, whose width was 13.70 metres, beside the remains of a discontin- 
uous circular portico or peristyle, of horseshoe shape, there came to 
light portions of the base of a circular temple, 4.20 metres in diameter. 
The peristyle had an outer diameter of 19.70 m. and an inner diameter 
of 11 m.; it was built of blocks of peperino on which the traces of the 
columns remain. The small temple was within this peristyle. A 
number of architectural and decorative fragments belonging to these 
two structures have been found. The following measurements for the 
portico result: diam. of columns, 0.365 m. ; interaxis, 1.80 m. ; inter- 
columniation, 1.44.,—i. e., four diameters. The base and capital are 
Ionic. The architecture of the tempietto, on the other hand, was 
Corinthian.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 110-111. 

A ViLLA on BaTHinG Estas.isHment.—-At the ninth mile on the Via Fla- 
minia Sig. Piacentini has discovered the ruins of an ancient building, 
either a thermal establishment or a villa with an elaborate heating 
apparatus. It is a sumptuous structure dating from the second cen- 
tury, with restorations and enlargements in the third and fourth. 
The original building, however, dates from the first century as shown 
by some walls in opus reticulatum, and it is conjectured that the build- 
ing may have been a dependence of the famous villa of Livia ad gal- 
linas albas, in which was discovered in 1863 the well-known painted 
chamber and the fine statue of Augustus now in the Braccio Nuovo in 
the Vatican. The thermal fittings are still found in the walls and 
pavements. The most important parts are the finely preserved mosaic 
pavements, of which seven are described in the Scavi.— Not. d. Scavi, 
1892, pp. 112-115; Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 14. 

Some of the mosaic pavements are in black and white in ingenious 
and varied designs. Two are very remarkable both for subject and 
coloring. One of these is the head of Medusa surrounded with foliage 
and flying birds. The other belongs to the Egyptian style; in the 
center is an adoration scene; the god is the king, with the uwrzus on his 
head, and is seated on a throne; he offers a cake to the serpent which 
is coiled about a sort of vase resembling the mystic cistus; on the 
left a personage standing erect, painted all in green, offers a bird to the 
same serpent. A cartouche without inscription figures below.—Ami 
des Mon., 1892, p. 118; Not. d. Scavi, ubi sup. 

In the Bull. Arch. Com. (1892, pp. 160-174) Prof. Marucchi has pub- 
lished a paper entitled, Di un pavimento a mosaico con figure Egizie sco- 
perto presso la Via Flaminia, illustrated by a colored plate of the Egyp- 
tian mosaic. In this article Marucchi treats of the site and general 
features of the building discovered, and then describes the mosaic in 
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detail. He regards it as belonging to the class of mosaics imitated 
from Egyptian tissues: the Egyptian origin appears, for example, in 
the prevalence of blues. The date of all the mosaics appears to be 
the second century and the time of Hadrian. The scene portrayed 
on the mosaic is a varient on the usual adoration scene in the Egyp- 
tian temples. Marucchi regards the two figures as those of a priest 
and priestess of Isis, with the possibility that the female figure repre- 
sents Isis herself. 

PAaNTHEON.—New Discoveries.—A leakage in the dome of the Pan- 
theon led to the erection of a scaffolding between the high altar and 
the tomb of Victor Emanuel. The removal ofthe wet plaster led to 
the discovery of three arches corresponding to the intercolumniations 
of the chapel below. This being quite different from Piranesi’s design 
after the cleaning in 1747, the ministers granted the request of the Di- 
rector of the French School for an investigation under the direction of 
M. Chedanne. 

It is already plain that the construction of the dome was commenced 
in horizontal courses of brick joined by a malta of very tenacious black 
pozzolana, and set with an outward slant of 10 per cent. The arches in- 
corporated in the mass of the dome at its impost serve to divert the 
weight from the intercolumniations of the lower section, determining 
a vertical continuity of structure from the columns tothe dome. Sam- 
ples of bricks taken from many parts of the arches dated from the time 
of Hadrian.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 88. 

We take the following from the Chronique des Arts (1892, Nos. 18, 19 
and 25): 

During the past winter M. Chedanne, a young French ar-hitect, pen- 
sionnaire of the Académie de France in Rome, has been investigating 
the construction of the Pantheon with startling results. As soon as 
the importance of his investigations became apparent he received ev- 
ery assistance from the minister of Public Instruction, and the entire 
structure from its foundations to the summit of its dome is being stud- 
ied by him by means of excavations and scaffolds. He has found a 
complete system of fundamental arches, at the base of the dome which 
appear not to have been previously known. The bases of these arches 
correspond to columns which have been regarded as a faulty parasitic 
decoration. In these arches, which are the basis of the structure, are 
found bricks with the stamp of Hadrian. From not recognizing the 
fundamentally structural character of these arches, the architect who 
carried on the restorations in 1747 injured the vault and caused cracks 
by cutting into this skeleton. Within the circular wall is a complete 
system of buttresses. It appears evident that the circular structure 
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H was either begun by Hadrian or entirely reconstructed by him. At 
present researches are being made in the foundations in order to ascer- 
tain whether the temple in Agrippa’s time was not square. MM. Bel- 
P| trani and Sacconi, deputies and architects, have been delegated by the 
: minister of Public Instruction to assist M. Chedanne. 

fh The examination of the sub-soil is made extremely difficult by wa- 


ter, and the loftiest scaffolding does not reach the opening in the dome. 

On the inside of the circular wall there has been noticed a system of 
flying buttresses, and at a depth of two metres below the actual pav- 
ing, layers of marble have been discovered and bits of a pavingof beau- 
tiful antique marble. It is well known that in front of the edifice six 
or seven steps, to-day covered by the soil, lead up to the porch, which 
bear the inscription of Agrippa. It is necessary, thence, to descend 
two metres into the interior of the monument. It will be of interest, 
now, to learn whether we have here a subterranean hall, a bath, or 
the cellar of a square temple.—L’Ami des Monuments, 1892, No. 30, 
p- 120. 

Prof. Lanciani has contributed tothe Bull. Arch. Com., 1893, pp. 150- 
159, an article entitled La Controversia sul Pantheon. He shows that 
the fact of the Pantheon being in its circular portion entirely the work 


of Hadrian was already known, though needing confirmation. The 


reconstruction. The main problem is: did Hadrian respect the archi- 
tectural forms of Agrippa or did he, as has been recently asserted, 
change the ground-plan of the structure from square to circular and 
even change the axis. Sig. Lanciani pronounces emphatically against 
both hypotheses. The necessary foundations for the supposed square 
building are entirely wanting, nor have any traces of such a superstruc- 
ture been found. Besides, the best proof is the ancient pavement 
found a couple of metres below the present. If it were that of a square 
cellar, it would be perfectly flat, whereas it is inclined toward a cen- 
tre, thus proving that it belonged toa circular structure. The wsthetic 
difficulty raised by the dissonance in the lines of portico and the cir- 
cular structure, is met by the observation that the circular structure 
yas so completely masked as early as the time of Hadrian as to be 

entirely invisible. 

Museum oF Para Giutio.—In this museum a new hall ha’ been in- 
augurated, containing the sepulchral furniture of two necropoli near 
the ancient Falerii. One of them belongs tothe period when painted 
vases were already being brought from Greece to Italy. The second 

proves the existence at a very early date on this site of a centre of Italic 
population of unusual importance attended by a necropolis of trench 


| fire of 110 is shown to have necessitated not a repair but a complete 
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tombs-—tombe a fossa--and of vases in the pure Villanova style. The 
hall contains also many arms and implements of stone found in the 
caves that encircle Civita-Castellana.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 23. 

AURELIAN’s VicTory.—Notes By Lanciani.—An historical document of very 
modest appearance, but of remarkable importance, has been found 
in the Catacombs of Priscilla on the Via Salaria. It is a gravestone 
containing the name of an Epictesis on the outside face, and a tabula 
lusoria or gaming table on the back or inner side. These tables are 
composed of thirty-six letters, arranged in three parallel lines of twelve 
each, and each line is divided into two groups of six letters. The thir- 
ty-six letters generally express a sentiment complete in itself, and al- 
lusive to the fortunes of the game, to the noisy merriment of the win- 
ners, to the despair of the losing party, to the anxiety of “backers.” 
The meaning of the present one is altogether different. The words 
are :— 

HOSTES—VICTOS 

ITALIA—GAUDET 

LUDITE—ROMANI 
“Italy rejoices in the defeat of her enemies: O Romans, come and 
play.” <A second table with an allusion to the same historical event 
has been discovered fifteen hundred miles away in the Catacombs of 
S. Eucharius at Tréves. Like its Roman mate, it contains on the out- 
side the epitaph of a Memorius, husband of Festa, who died at the age 
of thirty seven; on the inner face the same tabula lusoria expressed with 
a different formula :— 

VIRTUS—IMPERI 

HOSTES—VICTI 

LUDANT—ROMANI 
“The enemies of the Empire have been defeated: O Romans, come 
and play.” 

What is the victory which causes such intense relief to the popula- 
lations of the Empire, so that they are invited to give up all concern 
about babarians invading their land, and devote themselves to the 
joys of life? It was suggested at first that the battle alluded to was 
that of Pollenza, gained by Stilicho over Alaric and the Goths in 403, 
or else that of Fiesole, gained by Radagasius in 405. 

But both funeral inscriptions are at least fifty years older than the 
victories of Pollenza and Fiesole. The gaming tables, therefore, must 
have been made in the third century, and their inscriptions must refer 
to another victory famous in the history of the Empire. This can be 
but one: the victory gained by Aurelian in 271 over the barbarians on 
the banks of the Metaurus, near Ganum-Fortune. The terror which 
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struck the population of Rome and of the Peninsula at their first bar- 
barian invasion was such that the Emperor and the Senate decided at 
once to fortify the capital. The hurry with which the walls of Aure- 
lian were raised can be realized by those only who have had the op- 
portunity of making as it were their autopsy,when the walls have been 
cut open by the engineers of the “Piano regolatore.” 

In 1884, while the wall between the third and the fourth towers on 
the right of the Porta S. Lorenzo was demolished, a nymphzeum was 
discovered in the thickness of the wall itself, with the statues still stand- 
ing in their niches. And good works of art they were. One of the 
groups, illustrated by Prof. Petersen, and representing a fight between 
satyrs and giants, is now exhibited in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. 

The two stones found at Tréves and at Priscilla’s catacomb are the 
only epigraphic record yet discovered of one of the greatest events in 
the history of Rome.—London Atheneum. 

In the Bullettino Arch. Comunale of Rome, Prof. Lanciani has published 


a paper (1892, April-June) in which he makes a careful study of 


Aurelian’s wall in connection with the above-mentioned inscriptions. 
After calculations as to the land expropriated, the length of walls 
and number of towers and other accessories, Lanciani shows how this 
wall was built not with especially manufactured bricks, as we find in 
the works of Hadrian, Severus and Caracalla, Domitian and Theo- 
doric. Aurelian used the material of the constructions that were 
demolished to make room for the fortifications. This fact was illus- 
trated near the Via Montebello where the material of two mausoleums 


came to light in the wall. The line followed by the wall was that of 


the city duties, which gave a good basis for his constructions. This 
duties line was very ancient; even earlier than Marcus Aurelius: 
the expense and trouble of building was thus much lessened. 

A Svave’s Co.tar.—A slave’s brass collar recently found in Rome has 
the inscription: SERVVS SVM DOMNI MEI SCHOLASTIC! V SP TENE 
ME NE FVGIAM DE DOMO PVLVERATA. It was found under the 
church of 8. Maria de Caccabariis. It was about 40 cent. in cireum- 
ference and was riveted behind the neck. The collars hitherto found 
usually have the inscription engraved not on the collar itself but on 
discs which were hung or soldered to it. They are all posterior to 
the edict of Constantine forbidding the disfiguring of the faces of run- 
away slaves.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, p. 23. 

Acts oF THE Arvat BrotHers.—The slabs containing the acts of the 
Fratres Arvales have been rearranged and enclosed in different frames 
by order of the Ministry. In the course of the work various details 


were noted which are published in the Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 267-272. 
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Several fragments previously separated are found to connect; some 
new letters have been added; the juxtaposition of several fragments 
is varied. Besides this, attention is called to a new fragment found 
near the Tiber, which belongs to the time of Claudius; it contains 
five names, four of which are known and belong to this period. 

From THe Tiser.—A travertine block brought up from the bed of the 
Tiber gives the consuls of the year 745 v. c. and commemorates work on 
some public monument. An inscription on a travertine base, also 
from the Tiber, commemorates a gift to the famous temple of scu- 
lapius by a man whose name is given as Populicio instead of Publicius. 
Part of a terminal cippus from the banks of the Tiber refers to the 
works executed in 700 v.c. by the Censors P. Servilius Gauricius and 
M. Valerius Messajla.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 266-7. 

ScutpTure Founo on Via Lanza—On the Esquiline, Via Lanza, the fol- 
lowiug sculptures have been found: (1) good head of athlete, badly 
injured ; (2) a headless armed bust ; (3) part of a slab with Byzantine 
reliefs—animals and meanders; (4) fragment of statue of Diana.— 
Bull. Arch. Com., 1892, p. 187. 

Wine-pourine Satyr.—Sig. Ghirardini publishes in the Bull. Arch. Com. 
(1892, pp. 237-260) a study on the replicas to be found in Rome of the 
type of the youthful figure—athlete or satyr—in the act of pouring 
out wine. The original is attributed to Praxiteles. The principal 
Roman examples are: (1) one in the Boncompagni—Ludovisi collec- 
tion ; a second in the Capitoline museum ; and a Vatican torso. 


TIVOLI.—An Ancient NympHazum.—At about a kilom. from Tivoli a vast 
piscina or nymphzum has been found, of circular form. It is built 
in opus reticulatum. Within it were a number of sculptures in poor 
preservation and of late art.— Not. d. Scavi. 1892. 

VETULONIA.—New exe.orations.—In April, 1892, excavations were 
renewed in the necropolis of Vetulonia in the tumulus of Pietrera, 
which had been partly explored in 1891, when some bracelets of gold 
wire and a necklace of gold were found. On the present occasion a 
deposit of objects was found including: (1) two gold bracelets a benda 
trinata of exquisite workmanship, with decorations stamped on gold 
leaf with heads and figurines, the fifth of the kind discovered here ; 
(2) a necklace of seventy acini of gold leaf and some thirty pendents 
of gold leaf in the shape of female busts; (3) fragments of bracelets 
of silver gilt of an entirely new type; also pieces of a silver box, ete. 
—Not. d. Scavi, 1892. 

vutci.—F. von Duhn contributes to the Atti e mem. della R. depart. di 
Storia Patria di Romagna, Jan.—June, 1892, an important article on the 
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conclusions which he believes should be drawn from the work of 
GsELL, Fouilles dans la nécropole de Vulci (Paris, 1891). He writes in 
view of the criticism of the book published by Prof. Pigorini in the 
Bull. di Pal.{Italiana (1891, pp. 181-5). After praising in the highest 
terms the conscientious exactitude of Gsell’s work, he sets out to show 
that from its material he is able to reach conclusions diametrically 
opposed to the author’s in regard to the relation between the rites of 
combustion and inhumation, conclusions that give support to the 
opinions expressed by him in the Bull. di Pal. for 1890 (pp. 108-31), 
which were summarized in this Journal (1891, pp. 318 sqq). 

The question, briefly, is this: Ghirardini, basing his views on the 
excavations at Corneto, concluded that the people of the well-tombs, 
or tombs for cremation, was identical with the archaic population of 
the Alban hills and the plains of the Po, an Italic people, and different 
from the Etruscans, who originally inhumed their dead, burying them 
in trenches, cases or chambers. Brizio, on his side, reached the same 
conclusion as Ghirardini, from the study of the necropoleis of Bologna, 
believing the tombs for inhumation to be Etruscan, and those, for 
example, of the necropolis of Villanova, to be Italic. Such is also 
von Duhn’s opinion. An opposite ground has been taken by Helbig, 
Undset and Gsell: the latter, basing himself on the important exca- 
vations which he carried on at Vulci in 1889, concludes that “ crema- 
tion remained (at Vulci) a much used rite after the disappearance of 
the well-tombs ” (p. 359, 1). In his examination of Gsell’s material 
von Duhn prefixes two considerations taken from Gsell: (1) “ The 
bones are usually very poorly preserved in the necropolis of Vulci ;” 
“on account of the action of fire, calcined bones are better preserved 
than those of inhumed bodies,” and consequently “ when no trace of 
the deceased is found, inhumation is probable.” (2) “It is possible 
to confound bones of animals with human remains.” There are three 
groups of tombs at Corneto studied by Gsell: (1) that near the ponte 
della Badia (B); (2) that at the place called la Polledrara (P); 
(3) that to the north of the Cuccumella (C). The latter contains the 
earliest tombs. After a careful study of all the tombs von Duhn 
draws up the following table: 
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CREMATION | INHUMATION | UNCER- 


CERT. PROB. CERT. PROB, TAIN 


I) Primitive period, nearly contem- 
porary with the well-tombs of Cor- 42 (C) 
neto, about up to 650 B. c. 


II) Period of trench tombs ( ‘‘fosses 2 (P) 9 (C) 1(C) | 2(C) 
primitives ’’) and cases 25 (B) | 5(B) | 7(B) 
(ce. 700-500) 16 (P) | 3(P) 7 (P) 
III) Period of trench and _ case 2 (C) 3 (C) | 3(P) 
tombs with Greek figured vases 29 (P) | 18 (P) | 
(c. 550-350) 
IV) Period of tombs with large indefinite 
chambers of developed Etruscan number, 
type all for in- 
(IV-III cent.) humation 
Incineration (alone up to ce. 650) 42 1 
Inhumation (from c. 700 on) 81 80 
besides 
those of 
Uncertain cases but prob. also of in- period Iv 19 


humation 

Gsell’s report, therefore, demonstrates the exclusive use of crema- 
tion in the period of the well tombs, a period which, according to von 
Duhn, antedates in general the arrival of the Etruscans, which hap- 
pened in Vulci in the second half of the vim century. It demon- 
strates, on the other hand, the increasingly exclusive use of inhuma- 
tion accompanied by other new rites, suited to a warlike people, from 
the vi century on. 


SICILY. 


SIG. ORSI’S EXCAVATIONS.— We have already called attention to Sig. 
Orsi’s immense activity in Sicily. This is made evident by the reports 
which he issues from time to time in the Notizie degli Scavi. By his 
means Sicily is becoming the part of Italy where the most interesting 
excavations are being carried on. See for his work in 1890 and 1891 
the Notizie for November and December, 1891. 

Mecara Hysiaia.— The history of Megara and of its exploration up 
to 1889, as well as a description of the site, are given in a volume 

eprinted from the Monumenti Antichi of the Acad. dei Lincei. It 
is entitled Megara Hybleza, storia, topografia, necropoli e anathemata, and 
is written by Cavallari and Orsi, but mainly by the latter. It is 
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shown how the city was completely destroyed in 482 B.c. by Gelon 
of Sycacuse, and was henceforth merely a Syracusan fortress. As 
arly as the vim century there are traces of its commercial activity. 
Orsi opposes the theory that Megara Hyblaia was from the begin- 
ning a city inhabited both by Siculi and Greeks. He believes that 
it was a purely Hellenic colony, and that the allied Siculi dwelt on 
the surrounding hills. He strengthens his argument by the fact (I) 
that Megara was not easily defended seaward (whereas the Siculi 
always selected rocky sites on the sea); (2) that the antiquities 
found there are purely Hellenic; and (3) that on the overhanging 
hills there appears a totally distinct necropolis of the Siculi. Orsi 
asserts, besides, that there is no example of the commingling of 
Greeks and barbarians in the same city. E. Pais, in his review, con- 
tradicts the last statement, giving in rebuttal the examples of Motye, 
of Leontini, of Halikarnassos-Salmakis, and of Empori«w.—Studi 
Storici, I, 3, 1892, pp. 391-6. 

For some thirty years before 1879, clandestine excavations had 
been carried on with disastrous effect ; but in that year regular work 
was started under Cavallari. No record was kept, but the material 
results may be seen in the museum of Syracuse, consisting of a fine 
series of Corinthian vases, of black-figured lekythoi, and other minor 
ceramics: of red-figured vases there was but a single lekythos of 
stiff style, and only a few objects in bronze and precious metals. 
The work thus begun was not resumed until 1889, when it was car- 
ried on from January to May with the double intent of settling the 
eardinal points of the topography of the city and the limits of the 
necropolis. Prof. Cavallari had charge of the city; he cleared a sec- 
tion of the city wall with four towers and an important gateway, as 
well as a storehouse of late date. The excavations of the necropolis 
were in charge of Sig. Orsi, and in the first campaign 311 tombs 
were opened, the great majority consisting of large monolith sarcoph- 
agi. Some archaic terracottas having come to light between the 
first and second towers, which were conjectured to belong to a temple, 


this region was carefully explored. The results were reported in the 
volume by Cavallari and Orsi already referred to. 

A new campaign was inaugurated in 1891 in the Schermi property. 
The tombs found here, also in great part monoliths, are numbered 
from 311 to 627. Their contents were added to the museum of Syra- 
cuse; a portion is synchronous with the contents of the Vinci tombs 
opened in 1879, but a section of this part of the necropolis seems 
to be the most archaic, as it contains a quantity of proto-Corinthian 
jewelry and vases and some paste scarabs. Especially noteworthy is 
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a hypogeal chamber of grandiose structure, decorated above with a 
band including Doric astragals and kymation in perfectly preserved 
sculpture. 

The excavations of 1892, beginning with the tomb 628, will prob- 
ably exhaust the necropolis, and if all are published with as much care 
as the first this will be the first Greek necropolis of Sicily explored 
with rigorous method and care and fully illustrated. The tombs are 
numbered in three series: the Vinci begin with 1 followed by a V, 
the Schermi begin at 630; others found in the country surrounding 
these fields are numbered alphabetically in the report. During Feb- 
ruary and March tombs 628 to 649 and A to V were excavated. 
Nearly all were monolith sarcophagi: 636 was of tiles ; C a sepulchral 
bed; D and 641 ossuaries; K a hydria; Q and § chambers or cells. 
In general the contents of these tombs were characterized by the scarcity 
of Corinthian ware and the abundance of black-figured lekythoi and 
painted kylikes, skyphoi, aryballoi and pyxides. There are but few 
bronzes and some jewelry. 

The excavations were continued during the month of April, result- 
ing in the opening of a large number of tombs numbered on the 
official list from No. 40 to No. 68. Many contained merely the body ; 
the majority of the rest, fragmentary vases of ordinary manufacture 
and some decorative objects. The greater part of the tombs were 
sarcophagi; some monoliths, but most of them constructed; some 
were chambers or hypogexa (Nos. 51,52). The most interesting vases 
were found in Nos. 54 and 65. In 54 there were: a large zoned stam- 
nos; a Corinthian aryballos; two zoned skyphoi; a black-figured 
kylix ; a lekythos with three horses, ete. In 65 was: a small black- 
figured lekythos with four figures, representing the fight of two hop- 
lites, with two spectators; another similar lekythos also with four 
figures.— Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 210-14. 

During the latter half of April (18-26) tombs 687 to 769 and 67 to 
73 were opened. They were mostly monolithic sarcophagi of different 
sizes, intermingled with which are a few cells. The contents were, as 
usual, largely of terracotta vases, especially black-figured lekythoi, 
Corinthian bombylioi and aryballoi, zoned skyphoi, small amphorae, ete. 
There are also a number of more unusual objects. Such are: a female 
figurine of the type of Spes; terracotta masks; vases in the shape of 
a horse-head and a ram; a statuette of Bes; several female statuettes. 
Some of the subjects on the vases are: zones of animals, combat of 
hoplites.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 245-52. 

The excavations from May 1 to May 16 are reported in the Not. d. 
Scavi, 1892, pp. 278-88. The tombs were of the usual variety of mon- 
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olithic sarcophagi, cases formed of slabs, and hypogeal cells or cham- 
bers. The contents were mainly vases. Many were plain, unpainted 
examples, some of bucchero. There were many Corinthian bombylioi, 
aryballoi and amphoras ; there were also a number of black-figured 
vases, especially lekythoi and hydrias. 

Dr. Orst has brought to a close his campaign at the necropolis of 
Megara Hyblaia, where the tombs opened now number a thousand. 
Among the results obtained must be mentioned some objects in orna- 
mental glass; none had been previously found.—Atheneum, June 18. 


RAGUSA.—Hyeta Heraia.—The powerful ancient city of Hybla Heraia 
has been unanimously located on the lofty rocky site of Ragusa. It 
was long the successful opponent of the Greek states of Gela and 
Syracuse, being a city of the Siculi like its two homonyms. In 453 
B. c. it was the only one among the Siculan cities to refuse to take part 
in the great national league against Hellenism formed by Ducetius. 
Shortly after it was drawn inevitably into the orbit of growing Hel- 
lenism. 

Archwologically the city is unexplored. The only remains gener- 
ally known are a magnificent and picturesque group of tombs cut in 
several rows in the rocks surrounding the city, which if studied would 
probably disclose all the phases of the city’s development from the 
neolithic to the Hellenic. In the mean time the works on the railway 
have brought to light some tombs which illustrate the period when 
the Greeks were inundating the neighboring Siculan regions with their 
artistic products. Although most of the objects found were stolen, 
many were recovered and placed in the museum of Syracuse. The 
tombs are of three types. To the first only one belongs. It is an 
oblong ditch with a lateral niche, covered with three large slabs. In 
it were found, possibly, two large Siculan amphore, with geometric 
painted decoration ; also four large black-figured skyphoi which con- 
stitute a unique group, dating from the close of the v1 or beginning 
of the v century. Vase 1 represents a bacchanalian scene; vase 2 
with Amazons and Scythians in chariots, flanked by sphinxes; vase 3 
with athletic contests; vase 4 with winged sphinxes and incipient 


cock-fight(?). There were also other smaller vases, a number of 


bronzes including a decorated archaic patera. The Siculan vases can 
hardly have belonged to the same tomb, and date a little earlier. The 
second type of tomb is formed of a ditch dug in the sandstone: at its 
bottom is a monolith sarcophagus with its heavy monclithic top with 
gable roof, on the upper surface of which the vases were placed. Three 
slabs covered the ditch. Among the vases are two small kylikes, low 
and yari-colored, one of which has figures of Silenoi in a good late 
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black-figured style of Attic manufacture. This type of tomb may 
also belong to the close of the v1 century. 

The third type of tomb consists of a ditch dug only to a depth suf- 
ficient to contain the large sarcophagus. Several tombs of this type 
were found in an unfinished condition, thus showing the method of 
their formation. 

It is not yet certain whether the necrepelis to which all these tombs 
belong was one devoted to Greeks resident in Hybla or to Hellenized 
Siculi. 

Traces of another necropolis have been found, also Greek, in the 
valley of the Erminio, opposite the suburb.—Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 
321-52. 

SELINOUS.—Prof. Halbherr writes as follows to the Athenzum: 
“During the last two years excavations have been made with the 
object of bringing to light the fortifications which lie around the 
Acropolis of ancient Selinous, now called Selinunte. In exploring 
the western side of these walls of defence two towers were discovered 
last vear (1891), one semicircular, the other rectangular. Near the 
latter a metope was found, somewhat broken in the lower half, repre- 
senting two magnificent figures of divinities of fine archaic style, 
which have been identified by Prof. Patricola as Hermes and Hera. 
This important and unexpected discovery (for it was made outside 
the Acropolis and in a place where no temple existed) has been fol- 
lowed by others. In the new campaign, begun this vear (1892) on 
the 30th of January, and directed to an examination of the fortifi- 
cations added at the northern entrance of the Acropolis, there came 
to light on the 10th of February three new metopes. They were 
found amongst the heaps of stone belonging to a wall badly con- 
structed out of ancient materials, a few metres distant from the semi- 
circular tower disinterred last year. The stone which has been used 
for these sculptures is a white tufa of Menfi (a locality to the east of 
ancient Selinous), which stone, as has been proved by all the excava- 
tions hitherto made, was commonly used by the Selinuntines in their 
sculptures, and especially in archaic metopes. The thickness of the 
blocks of these three newly discovered metopes is 30 centimetres, and 
their dimensions show that they belonged to a single edifice; for they 
are all of equal height, and vary only slightly in width—a _ circum- 
stance explained by the well-known fact that in the frieze of a temple 
the metopes nearest the angles were of a slightly different breadth 
from those in themiddle. But according to Prof. Salinas, of Palermo, 
they did not belong to any of the temples hitherto discovered at Seli- 
nous. The temple from which they come, and which will probably 
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be found if excavations are made on a large seale in the interior of 
the Acropolis, must have been destroyed in very ancient times, because 
these stones served as building materials for the fortifications, which 
were very likely erected by the Syracusan Hermokrates, not long after 
the original walls of the city had been destroyed by the Carthaginians 
in the disastrous struggle of 409 B. c. 

The best preserved of these metopes is almost entire, being only 
slightly injured in the lower angle of the right side, and still more 
slightly on the surface of one point of the cornice. It represents a 
strongly built bull, with long tail, in the act of runnimg, or rather, as 
would appear from the position of the fore legs, swimming in the sea, 
an act which is conventionally indicated by means of the emblem of 
two dolphins represented under the legs of the animal. The head of 
the bull is sculptured in front view (not, like the body, in profile) 
with short but thick and strong horns, and abundant hair between 
the horns arranged in many small curls or clumps. Upon its back is 
seated a woman clothed in a long chiton and with a short himation, 
or small mantle, which reaches down to the waist, and has an indented 
border fringe all around. The figure is holding on with the left hand 
by a horn of the bull, while she supports herself with the right hand 
on its back. The type of the face in profile, the arrangement of the 
hair, which falls upon the shoulders in two thick masses, and the 
angularity of the curves, especially of the thighs and of the knees, are 
characteristics of the archaic style to which it belongs; but the whole 
appearance of the figure possesses a certain grace and life, which dis- 
play very accurate workmanship, and a more perfect art than that 
which produced the rude and grotesque figures of the Selinuntine 
metopes now in the museum of Palermo. 

Whilst this block gives us the representation of a myth, viz., the 
rape of Europa by the bull, the second metope—also entire, but a 
little more damaged in the lower part—presents a single figure of em- 
blematic character, consisting of a winged sphinx, the head sculptured 
in profile, with thick hair falling on the shoulders. It has a long tail 
which, passing between the hind legs and coming up under the belly, 
curls in the air high over the hinder portion of the body, almost to 
the height of the wings, thus appropriately filling up the artist’s field. 
The sphinx is in the act of walking slowly towards the right, thus 
making us suppose that there was another metope serving as pendant 
to it, with the figure of a sphinx going towards the left. The type is 
strongly suggestive of an Oriental character. 

The third metope was found completely ruined. In order to make 
it fit in the construction of a wall the figure had been broken away in 
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ancient times with some iron implement, so that only traces of the 
relief now remain. But these are sufficient to show that it represented 
a bull witha man who had it in command, viz.,a scene from the 
myth of Herakles. Herakles with the bull is also a type frequently 
occurring on the coins of Selinous, and Prof. Salinas has proved that 
such representation formed that of the official seal of the city itself. 

All these metopes preserve notable traces of polychromy, which, 
however, cannot be thoroughly studied till the cleaning is finished 
In the metope of Europa with the bull the ground was painted red, 
as was also the inner part of the bull’s ears. The pupils of the ani- 
mal show traces of a dark color, and remains of a blue color can be 
seen amongst the hairs of the tail. The graffite palmettes and a 
deeper-cut egg border on the upper corner were also painted. 

Prof. Salinas, who has published his report in the Monwmenti dei 
Lincei, with plates in photogravure, is of opinion that these metopes, 
in which a resemblance can be discerned to the more archaic terra- 
cottas inspired by Oriental art, are of a little later date than the end 
of the vu or the beginning of the vi century B. c. 

Since the above letter was written Prof. Salinas has announced two 
more discoveries at Selinunte. The first, which is of great interest 
for the topography of the ancient city, is that of the walls which 
formed an enclosure before the northern gate of the Acropolis, before 
the fortifications disinterred during these late years were constructed. 
The second discovery, which has an important bearing on the history 
of art, is that of some pipes of painted terracotta with their water- 
spouts, and some large slabs, also of terracotta, with painted decora- 
tions fired upon them, designed to receive the crowning of a tem ple, 
according to the same system found at Olympia in the building of the 
Sikeliotai, and at Selinunte itself in the largest temple of the Acropo- 
lis. It was after the excavations at Olympia that Dr. Dérpfeld and 
others began to study this species of ornamental terracottas. Their 
origin is very ancient in the history of temple architecture, and they 
served to cover those upper parts of the temple which were made of 
wood, as the extremities of the beams of the roof, &c., and to protect 
them from the weather. They were fixed in their place by means of 
nails, and formed the yetva or cornices both on the sides and in the 
front; but in Greece their use was soon abandoned when marble 
began to be employed in the construction of temples. In Sicily and in 
Southern Italy, where inferior stone continued longer in use, it would 
appear that such terracottas remained longer in vogue. Remarkable 
examples of them have been found of late years at Pestum and at 
Metapontum. The pieces now found surpass both in measurement and 
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in preservation any that were hitherto known, and may lead to the 
iliscovery at the entrance of the Acropolis not only of the building 
from which the recent metopes have come, but also of a building of 
larger dimensions than even the greater temple, which the painted 
terracottas now discovered served to decorate. 

To this we will add: the discovery of the main street of the Acrop- 
olis with its cross streets; the basement of a temple hitherto un- 
known; details of the fortifications of Hermokrates with its loop- 
holes, subterranean galleries, gateways and doors on their hinges, 
towers and guard rooms.— Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 14. 


SYRACUSE.—We wish to call attention to an interesting though rel- 
atively brief report published by Sig. Orsi in the Not. degli Scavi 
(1891, pp. 877-416) on Syracusan antiquities discovered under his 
direction. He explored the walls of Ortygia and Maniace, whose 
contents date mainly from the vi and vit centuries. Then follow 
discoveries at Neapolis and Achradina, in the catacombs, the necrop- 
oleis of Tusco, those between Achradina and Epipolai, and the Plemmy- 
rion. In the latter necropolis there were found many very fine Greek 
vases of the best style both black- and red-figured, many of them 
Attic. The discoveries date mostly from so distant a-date that we } 
refer for details to the Scavi. 

A Sicucan Necropouis.—In January, 1892, exeavations were begun in a 
Siculan necropolis at Cozzo del Pantano, on a rocky table land called 
Paracontata. In its walls to the 8. and N. are excavated tombs with 


windows, of which thirty-seven were explored, with results embodied 
in the Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 101-104. Only a few had contents of 
note. In No. 7 was a Mycenzan vase in form of a chalice (Furtwiin- 
gler, Myk. V, xvii, 122). In No. 16 amass of broken Siculan vases. 
In No. 30 two archaic Greek vases. Many objects of later date were 
mingled with the primitive deposits. 

Prof. Halbherr remarks in the Atheneum on the subject: “ It is com- 
posed of the usual small chambers excavated in the rock, some of the 
larger having the form of a real tholos. The greater part have been 
rifled in former times, but in almost all there were found remains of 
primitive Siculan grave-goods in greater or lesser number. In some 
was recognized above the deepest and most ancient stratum a Greek 
deposit of the v and vi centuries B.c.; and in one was found a later | 
Roman deposit of the m1 or Iv century A. D. 

“From the discoveries of Dr. Orsi on this new site it would seem 


to be proved that the necropolis belongs to the period which is called 
by him the second Sicilian period, and which is determined by the 
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tombs of Milocea and by those of Plemmyrion. Objects of flint are 
here rare, because they give place to bronze. Still, there are not 
wanting axes of basalt, of which six were found in a single tomb. 
Amongst the numerous objects of bronze are some fibule of undoubt- 
edly primitive types, which will help to throw light on the much 
vexed question of the fibulw from Mykenai and from the terremare. 
From large and rich tombs were taken two Mycenzan swords in frag- 
ments, and from others some dagger blades. But a very remarkable 
fact is the presence in a tomb of a vase of Mykenai, the third which 
has now been discovered in Sicily. It is a kylix in form, and the dec- 
oration is perfectly identical with that of one from Haliké. One 
tomb, not very large, but intact, proved to contain an enormous num- 
ber of corpses, not fewer than sixty skeletons cing counted. Another 
contained, by the side of numerous skeletons, some fifty fragmentary 
Vases, a great number of which can be completely put together. The 
prevailing forms are those of a cup and foot in the shape of a double 
cone touching at the summits, and of a cup with stem in form of a 
tube, in both of which forms Dr. Orsi is inclined to recognize copies 
in terracotta of vases in metal, maybe Mycenwan. Some are furnished 
with enormous handles in the form of two horns, and they are about 
a half a metre high. 

“The Roman Monumenti dei Lincet will publish all the reports of Dr. 
Orsi and Commendatore Cavallari. That of the first compaign of 
excavations—which has furnished important topographical and arch- 
eological results, having brought to light a very large archaic collec- 
tion, especially of vases and figurini in terracotta, from more than two 
hundred tombs—is now being issued. The results of the second cam- 
paign are being arranged and illustrated for a succeeding number of 
the Monumenti, while a third campaign of excavations has just begun, 
and already about a hundred and filty new tombs, hitherto untouched, 
have been explored, some of which give promising results. 


ITALY: CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THe GOVERNMENT AND ArT Cottections.—Karly in 1892 in consequence 
of the alienation by Prince Sciarra of the most important paintings 
of his collection, the Italian Chamber passed a law relating to 
all collections of works of art subject to the fidei commissio. <A 
yearly credit of 500,000 franes is placed at the disposal of the 
ministry of Public Instruction for the purchase of private rights over 
galleries, collections and works of art whose historic or artistic value 
shall have been recognized. Such objects must always remain in the 
city where they are; those in Rome shall be placed in the Capitoline 
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collections. In case the owner is neither willing to sell, nor able to 
conserve his collection, the State takes upon itself the cost of its care, 
and in return charges an entrance fee. Various fines and terms of 
imprisonment are imposed on transgressors.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 9. 

THE Curistian Basitica.—M. de Lasteyrie read before the Acad. des In- 
scriptions an essay on the origin of the Christian basilica. His conclu- 
sion is that it is an error to seek in a single type of construction, like 
the basilica of the large Roman private houses, the model which the 
Christians reproduced without modification. In reality several ele- 
ments concurred in the formation of the Christian type. From the 
civil basilicas it took its oblong shape, its internal colonnades, the 
form of its roof; from the Roman houses its atrium: from the exe- 
dras and other places of assembly, the apse.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 6. 


POLENTA.—AN EarLy cHuRcH.—A church at Polenta, not far 
from Bertinoro in Romagna, has been the object of various studies 
and monographs, which show it to be an extremely precious work 
belonging to the most obscure period of Italian Christian architecture, 
the viti—1x centuries. It is a basilica with three apses, with arches 
supported by columns, and an important columnar crypt with a 
raised choir above. The last part of the vi or the beginning of the 
IX appears to be the period of its foundation, and there are documents 
concerning it as early as 977. The capitals of its columns and the 
chancel screen are very important for helping to determine the char- 
acter of decorative sculpture at this time. The references are: ANT. 
SANTARELLI, Di un’antichissima chiesa in Romagna (Arte e Storia, an. 
ix, No. 28): C. Crtteni-Nepts, Jl tempio di Polenta: C. Ricci, Il castello 
e la chiesa di Polenta (Atte e mem. Stor. Pat. Romagna, 8. iii, vol. ix) : 
R. Zampa, II castello e la chiesa di Polenta nella provincia di Forh, 1891 
(ll Politecnico; Milan). All these are reviewed by C. Errera in the 
Archivio Storico Italiano of Vieusseux, 1892, pp. 152-6. 


ROME.—The Ptatonia at S. Sesastiano. — The ancient subterranean 
chamber behind the apse of the basilica of S. Sebastiano on the Via 
Appia called the Platonia was, according to early tradition, the tem- 
porary place of burial of SS. Paul and Peter. In January, 1892, in- 
vestigations here were commenced by entering the subterranean tomb 
next to the large open chamber. It had been last entered by Marchi 
and Perret forty years ago. Its walls and vault had paintings of the 
Iv century, probably executed by Pope Damasus who, according to 
the Liber Pontificalis, decorated the Platonia with a metrical inscrip- 
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tion. In the lunette on the right is a scene where the bust of Christ 
appearing from the clouds is presenting a crown to S. Peter on his 
right, who receives it in his pallium. S. Paul, with arms extended, is 
on the left. At each end is a palm tree. A corresponding scene, en- 
tirely destroyed except for part of the two palms, was in the opposite 
lunette. The paintings of the vault probably represented the twelve 
apostles in six compartments, only two of whom can be discerned. 
In the chamber is the double tomb, lined with marble, in which the 
sarcophagi of the two apostles are thought to have rested and to have 
been removed before the construction of the vault. 

The arcosolia surrounding the Platonia were then studied and found 
to have been adossed to its surrounding wall after its construction in 
the 11 century, after the pavement of the Platonia had been raised in 
the iv century. This late date would not seem to agree with the stuc- 
coes in the arcosolia, which are of elegant and early design with pilas- 
ters, leaves, flowers, genii and imitation of colored stones. The artists 
of these stuccoes are indicated by the following inscription scratched 
on the arch of one of the arcosolia: MVSICVS CVM SVIS LABVRANT- 
IBVS VRSVS FORTVNIO MAXIMVS EVSE*(bius). Above the arco- 
solia a band of paintings was found representing, at least in part, pas- 
toral scenes, which was covered up later by a raising of the arcosolia. 

At the corner of the chamber was the entrance to another chamber 
which was closed up in the rv century. It dates from the m1 century. 
Its pavement was found 2.35 metres below the raised pavement of the 
Iv century. Remains of mosaics, a rough sarcophagus and a male 
statue of poor style of the 1m century came to light here. 

The discovery of an ancient entrance of the 1 century, with four 
steps leading to the old Roman road, not connected with the Platonia, 
shows that the site of the Platonia in the time of the apostles was an 
open area; that if they rested here after their martyrdom it must have 
been ina structure now destroyed, and that the Platonia is entirely « 
structure of the m1 century. But the best solution is that the bodies 
were not transferred here until the persecution of Valerian in 258. In 
the excavations there came to light a number of fragments of Christian 
sarcophagi of the 1v century.—S. Maruccut, Not. d. Scavi, 1892, pp. 
90-97. 

CHurcH oF S. Cosimato.—In the enlargement of the hospital of S. Cos- 
imato, undertaken by the Congregation of the Carita, the level of the 
primitive church has been found under the pavement of the old choir 
of the monastery. A part of its ancient pavement remains consisting 
of a mosaic of white and black cubes, of rude execution, with squares 
and bands of white and colored marbles, such as granite, porphyry 
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and serpentine. The mosaic is divided into compartments of varied 
design: in one is a screen, in another a fish, in a third two eagles with 
wings spread, while in others are series of small squares and triangles. 
Among other finds are: (1) a marble slab with Italo-byzantine geom- 
etric decoration also from the old church; (2) part of the front of a 
sarcophagus in relief; (3) three Christian inscriptions from a Cata- 
comb, one Greek, the other two Latin. Among the Christian terra- 
cotta lamps found there was one of great interest with the represent- 
ation of a city with gates, temples, etc., and, below, a fisherman in a 
boat, and another one standing in the water raising a net. In demol- 
ishing an old altar near the apse there was found imbedded in it a 
tile-covered urn containing several vessels with sacred relics, especially 
bones, ashes, earth and pieces of stuffs. The vessels were: two glass 
vases of the xvi century, one of which contained a reliquary cross of 
bronze of Byzantine style with figures on both faces ; a circular ivory 
box with open-work decoration ; three wooden boxes.— Not. d. Scavi, 
1892, pp. 315-6. 

S. Maria in Cosmenin.—M. Geffroy, director of the French School, re- 
ports to the Acad. des Inscriptions that a Society of Architects has 
recently been founded in Rome, mainly for the purpose of studying, 
preserving and restoring the monuments of antiquity of the Middle 
Ages. The government confided to it the restoration of the basilica 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin. The president, Sig. Giovenali, had charge 
of the work in the interior of the church, and a report on the results 
has been made by Comm. Stevenson. Some very curious stuccoes, 
dating perhaps from the close of the Iv century, and some paintings 
anterior to LUOO.a. p. have been found. The slabs of the pavement 
which were used in forming the usual Cosmati designs, when reversed, 
showed an earlier decoration of the Byzantine type. The plan is to 
restore the basilica to the condition in which it was in the year of 
jubilee 1300.—Chron. des Arts, 1892. No. 39. 

Meoievat Campanice.—In restoring the interior of the house of the 
Oblate nuns at Tor de’ Specchi, toward the Via Montanara, there came 
to light part of a medieval bell-tower. It is constructed with two- 
light arch windows with side pilasters sculptured, and central colon- 
nette decorated with Cosmatesque mosaic. It belonged to a small 
ancient church which stoo:l near 8. Maria de Corte, on whose site the 
present church of Tor de’ Speechi is built.— Not. d. Secavi, 1892, p. 159. 

A xv CeNTuRY View OF THE INTERIOR OF S. Peter’s.—M. Paul Durrieu has 
communicated to the Acad. des Inscrip. the fact of the existence in a 
MS. of the Grandes Chroniques at the Bibliothéque Nationale, of a minia- 
ture of Jean Fouquet, which reproduces with remarkable fidelity the 
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interior of the old basilica of 8S. Peter. It is known that Fouquet lived 
in Rome under Eugenius IV (1431-47), and it must have been then 
that he acquired the knowledge which he afterwards used for this 
miniature. Until now there was no representation of the interior 
known earlier than the xvi century, and the present is unique in 
value, not only as being the earliest but perhaps the most exact of all 
known views.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 17. 

A HunaariaN SCHOOL FoR History AND ArcHé€oLocy.—Through the liberal- 
ity of Mgr. Fraknoi, second president of the Academy of Budapest, 
a Hungarian Academy for the study of history and archeology, some- 
what on the plan of the French School, has been founded. It will be 
placed in a new building on ground purchased by Mgr. Fraknoi in 
the former Villa Sciarra near the Janiculum gate.—Chvon. des Arts, 
1892, No. 14 

Sate oF ITALIAN Paintinas.—The Leclanché sale in Paris in May in- 
cluded quite a number of Early Italian paintings. Some paintings 
are assigned to the xtv century, Sienese and Florentine schools: those 
of the xv century include Florentine and Milanese. The names em- 
ployed in some cases indicate at least the style: such are, Botticelli, 
Cima, Ghirlandaio, Gozzoli, Filippino Lippi.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 22. 

Museum oF InousTRiAL Art.—This museum purchased at the sale of the 
Simonetti collection a wonderful piece of Siculo-Arabic stuff of the 
xin century. It is a chape of cherry-red silk embroidered in gold, 2.45 
metres in diameter. The design is of the type with the om, or sacred 
tree of the Persians. 

SIENA. — PainteD AccounT-s00k Cover. — At a session of the Society of 
Antiquaries in London Alfred Higgins exhibited two painted Treasury 
or Exchequer account-book covers from Siena, on which he read 
some notes touching also upon a series of similar covers now pre- 
served in the Palazzo del Governo in Siena. 

The lower half of the outer surface of the earlier of the covers ex- 
hibited bears an Italian inscription which shows this to have belonged 
to an account-book of the Treasury of the Commune of Siena for 
the six months from July, 1357, to January of the same year, accord- 
ing to their reckoning. The names of the chamberlain and four 
other officials appear with that of the clerk. “In the upper part of 
the cover, divided from the inscription by an attached band of leather, 
is a painting in tempera representing a scene in the treasury.” 

“ The cover consists of a panel of light wood, fourteen inches long 
by ten broad and five-eighths inch thick. The back surface is that 
of natural wood, planed and smoothed.” “ Both picture and inscrip- 
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tion are framed with hammered gold borders bearing a simple incised 
pattern.” 

The second specimen exhibited is the cover of a similar book relat- 
ing to the dates from January 1401 to June 1402. As in the former 
example the picture on the upper half depicts a scene in the Treasury. 

“ Below the picture in the place of the strip of leather on the earlier 


cover there is a fine band of ornament displaying six large shields of 


arms.” 

“The size of the present cover is seventeen inches by twelve and a 
half inches. Technically the methods of decoration are identical 
with those already described, but the skill with which the ornaments 
of the gilded gesso is produced by the use of blunted styles of vary- 
ing size should be observed.” 

The magnificent collection of archives of the city and district of 
Siena is most admirably arranged in the Palazzo del Governo. 

“The covers of the Treasury books there preserved have been 
framed, and are hung chronologically in the long corridors of the 
upper story of the palace. The lines begin at a very early date in 
the history of the local school of painting, and the whole development 
of that school may there be studied from the xm century down to 
modern times.” ‘“ Some have been identified as by the hand of Due- 
cio di Buoninsegna, whilst others are as certainly by the Lorenzetti.” 

“ Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s famous symbolical figure of the Govern- 
ment of Siena, formerly supposed to represent the Emperor, is re- 
produced very closely on a cover of the year 1343-4, i. ¢., four years 
after the last recorded date of payment for the master’s fresco in the 
Sala dei Nove in the Palazzo Publico. One of the most important of 
these Treasury book covers, from the archeological point of view, has 
a picture showing the original arrangement of the choir of Siena 
-athedral, with the great pulpit of Niccolo Pisano on the south, inside 
the choir screen, and Duccio’s great retable in its place over the high 
altar.” 

The South Kensington Museum possesses a specimen of these Sienese 
covers dating from 1360. The picture shows a monk in a white habit 
seated at a table counting money. He is the chamberlain, Frate Meo ; 
his name alone appears with the inscription. The cover is small; it 
perhaps belonged to a book kept by the chamberlain alone.—Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, 2d S. xiv, 2 6. 

VERONA.—ResTorATION OF S. Maria ANTicA—The small church of 8. 
Maria Antica is one of the earliest in Verona. Its three naves remain 
uninjured by any radical changes. The restoration lately undertaken 
by the local commission has yielded, however, interesting results. 
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First, the walls were cleaned from stuccoes in barocco style, executed 
in about 1630, and this resulted in disclosing the existence of two side 
apses, and in showing better the form of the main apse. Two small 
frescoed niches were found in the main apse, those on the left repre- 
senting the Annunciation and Visitation in xiv century style. The 
side-apses were without their semi-domes. The destruction of the 
modern barrel vault over the nave showed that it was anciently cov- 
ered by three cross-vaults, as was also the case with the side-aisles ; 
the latter remain. There were two transverse arches dividing the 
main vaults; a corresponding arch still remains as the triumphal 
arch. The long and narrow windows have been reopened. A _ piece 
of mosaic pavement, found under the left side-aisle, proves the exist- 
ence, on this site, of an earlier church.— Nuovo Archivio Veneto, tom. 
IV, pt. 1, pp. 358-69. 


SICILY: CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


SOME SCULPTORS OF THE XVI CENTUdcyY.—Sig. Mirabella publishes 
in the Archivio Storico Siciliano (1892, pp. 66-78) six notarial acts reg- 
istered with the notary De Mulis of Aleamo in the years 1577, ’79, 
’80, 81, which relate to three sculptors of the xvi century. Their 
names are Giacomo Pini Salemi, Baldassare Massa and Battista Car- 
rabio The two former sculptors were intrusted with the decoration 
of the main chapel of the church of N.S. dei Miracoli outside of 
Aleamo; also statues of SS. Peter and Paul. The work, however, 
appears never to have been carried out. Massa was dead in August, 
1580. 


CATANIA.__THE STATUE AND RELIQUARY OF ST. AGATHA—C, §S. Patti has 
contributed to the Arch. Stor. Siciliano (1892, pp. 173-212) a paper en- 
titled “ La statua, lo scrigno e labara di S. Agata.” The statue is a half- 
figure, a little over life-size, of silver-gilt, executed in France by an 
Italian artist in the x1v century. It rests on a base executed at least 
two hundred years later. It is a reliquary and contains the head and 
bust of S. Agatha. Two graceful angels are placed on brackets on 
either side of the original octagonal base of the bust with their arms 
extended to support its arms. The saint holds in her right a cross, 
accompanied by lilies, and in her left a tablet. The flesh tints are 
made of an opaque enamel. The outer garment is a heavy mantle 
falling over the ams. The face is beautiful, with blue eyes, smiling 
mouth, and long golden hair. The height of bust and base is 1.03 
metres. The early base is beautifully decorated with enamels and 
broken up with Gothic buttresses. It bears the arms of the house of 
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Aragon, those of the city of Catania and perhaps of Gregory XI 
There is an enamel composition at each angle representing : (1) bishop 
Martialis; (2) bishop Elias; (5) 8. Catherine of Alexandria; (4) 8. 
Lucia (?). Around the base is an inscription giving the history of 
the execution of the work under the two bishops, Martialis and Elias, 
by the artist Giovanni Bartolo, who finished it in 1576. Both bishops . 
were from Limoges. Miintz regards the artist as the famous Giovanni 
di Bartolo of Siena. But the inscription reads Joannes Bartolus et 
genitor celebris cui patri Cere. Sig. Patti thinks Bartolus here is not the 
name of the father—di Bartolo—and refuses to see Sienain Cere. He 
regards Giovanni Bartolo of Ceva as a different artist from the Sienese 
[I may suggest that this difficulty of Sig. Patti would vanish if he 
regards the work as the joint product of Giovanni [di Bartolo] and 
his father Bartolo: Joannes et ye nitor celebris Bartolus, the words trans- 
posed, as is often the case. I am also inclined to believe that the Cera 
should read Sefa, Patti to the contrary.] The work was executed 
apparently at Limoges. 
A second important object is the reliquary containing the arti of 
St. Agatha. According to a very early tradition it was executed at 
Avignon by the same artist, and at the same time as the preceding. 
The cover, however, was executed two hundred years later in 1579 
It isin the form of a rectangle surmounted by a gable roof. The ex- 
terior is decorated with decorated Gothie architectural forms in enam- 
eled silver, with figures in relief on a ground of gilded metal. Twenty 
colonnettes divide the decoration into as many compartments In each 
of which is a statuette of solid silver about twenty centimeters high, sur- 
mounted by a baldachin of exquisite workmanship. The base is in 
open work as delicate as fine lace. On the long sides the statuettes 
represent the twelve apostles seated: in the center of one side is 8. 
Sebastian ; in the other 8. Jerome [Patti says Christ, but the lion and 
the broad corded hat point to 8. Jerome). . In the four corner com- 
partments are four bishops. In the two large compartments that dec- 
orate the two ends are represented: on one side the coronation of 8 
Agatha by Christ, and on the otherS. Agatha and a figure represent- 
ing Catania (?). The cover is rich and filled with figurines, and has 
an inscription with the date 1579. The date of the body of the work 
is conjectured by Patti to be the beginning of the xv century: he thinks 
it was executed in Catania, and not by Giovanni di Bartolo, but by Bar- 
tolomeo Vitale, who went from Limoges to Catania at this time. The 
style is said by Miintz to be Spanish, by Patti to be Flemish. 
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FRANCE. 


MEGALITHIC LEGENDS.—M. Reinach called the attention of the Acad. 
des Inscriptions to the names popularly attached to megalithic monu- 
ments and to the legends connected with them, both of which are 
remarkably uniform over a broad extent of territory from England to 
Japan and India. Connected with them are many authentic survivals 
of paganism, related to giants, dwarfs and fairies, which prove how 
polytheism, expelled from the cities, continued to flourish in the 
country and still exists.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 33. 

In deducing certain general conclusions from the legends connected 
with megalithic monuments, M. Salomon Reinach (Acad. des Inser.., 
Noy. 11, 92) asserts that these legends are allied to those that formed 
the Pelasgic mythology before the formation of the Greek Pantheon. 
This idea is confirmed by the artalogy of the material civilization of 
Gaul at the megalithic period to that of Pelasgic Greece. In both we 
find constructions of enormous blocks of stone, triangular poniards of 
a special type, vases decorated with incised ornaments filled with a 
white substance. The pointed decoration of some Mycenaean vases 
recalls the concentric semi-circles engraved on the dolmen of Gavr’inis 
and in a vase found in a dolmen near Quiberon. It may therefore 
be thought that tens of centuries before the great unity realized by the 
Roman conquest there existed another unity whose cause will always 
remain unknown. The most plausible conjecture is that the current 
of civilization which is called Pelasgic moved from the West to the 
East and not in the opposite direction as has been supposed.— Revue 
Critique, 1892, No. 47. 

THE BURGUNDIAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE IN THE XV Cent.—M. Courajod has 
published (Chron. des Arts, 1892, Nos. 26, sqq) a lecture which he de- 
livered in Dijon, on July 10, on the Burgundian School of the close of 
the xiv and of the xv century. He opposes himself to Mgr. Dehaisnes 
and others who would make the Burgundian School a mere offshoot 
of the Flemish School of Sluter, Van de Werve and others. M. Courajod 
grants the Flemish origin of Burgundian art, whose centre was Dijon, 
but contends that it put on a peculiar form at Dijon, at the close of 
the xiv century, and that it was this form that flourished so as to 
eclipse the parent school, and which alone was propagated through 
northern and central France. He asserts the decoration of the funerary 
chapel of the dukes of Burgundy at Dijon, the Carthusian monastery 
of Champmol, was during nearly a century, from 1383 to 1470, the 
mirror of all occidental sculpture beyond the Alps. All the great 
Flemish, Franco—Flemish and subordinate foreign schools shared in 
the work whose inspiration and direction was Burgundian. By its 
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magnificence all patrons of art and artists were hypnotized. It estab- 

lished a unity of style, which gave the tone to all French sculpture 
during the xv century. He quotes as proof the mourners of the tomb 
of Jean-sans-Peur which took sixty years to execute and was the work 
of three artists (Flemish, Spanish, of Avignon) but which was con- 
sistently a faithful copy of the monument of Philippe-le-Hardi. The 
same is the case with the famous monument of Jean de Berry at 
Bourges, ordered of Jean de Rupy, whose mourners were the work of 
Paul Mosselman and Etienne Bobillet. The same Burgundian in- 
fluence is seen in the mausoleum of Philibert at Brou. 

Mgr. Dehaisnes has answered M. Courajod in a succeeding number 
of the Chron. des Arts (1892, No. 29), temperately and conclusively, 
it would seem. He demonstrates that the twenty principal sculptors 
of Sluter’s school at Dijon were Flemish and denies the existence of 
any Burgundian school. He also shows that the principal works of 
sculpture executed in France until after the middle of the xv century 
show no influence from Dijon, but are the work mainly of Flemish 
artists. 

Casts OF FRENCH SCULPTURE FOR THE CHICAGO ExHisiTion.— The French com- 
mission for the Chicago Exhibition arranged with the Commission 
des Monuments historiques to exhibit at Chicago a series of casts of the 
finest works produced by French sculpture from the xm to the x1x 
century. They have been made at an expense of over 100,000 franes, 
and by arrangement, we believe, with the committee on casts of the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, this superb collection is to remain 
in America, and will form a part of the collection now being formed 
in New York. 

AN ILLUMINATED HEBREW MANUSCRIPT.—Moise Schwab publishes 
in the Journal Asiatique (Jan.—Feb., 1892.) a notice of an interesting 
Hebrew manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris (No. 1533). 
It is a Haggada or ritual for the evening of the Jewish Easter and is 
decorated almost on every page with illuminations as well as painted 
initial letters. Although ascribed by the catalogue to the xm century, 
these miniatures belong to the close of the xiv or beginning of the 
xv century. This date is made certain by the details of the costume, 
the head-dresses, furniture, ornaments, etc. The subjects are mostly 
genre scenes which pass indoors. Each scene has a title and is de- 
scribed in verses. Many of them illustrate the various stages of the 
ceremonial of the day in a lively and familiar fashion, while many 
others give the early history of the Hebrews, and all are the work of 
an excellent artist, probably a southerner. The details of family life 
and customs, of games and tricks, of religious ceremonies, all form an 
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album which can scarcely be surpassed in its way by any other 
medieval series. 

JEAN GILLEMER AND TRISTAN L’ERMITE.—An interesting document 
has been discovered by M. Lecoy de la Marche and published in the 
Revue de (Art Chrétien (1892, No. 5). It is the interrogatory of an 
obscure illuminator of manuscripts who was arrested and subjected 
to the question by Tristan l’Ermite, the notorious minister of justice 
and executioner of Louis XI. He was suspected of being a spy of 
the duc de Guyenne on account of a journey which he had made in 
that province in the exercise of his profession, was arrested and sub- 
jected to three interrogatories. These were reported verbatim in the 
document discovered, which is rare in itself, and also gives an unusual 
amount of information regarding the life and profession of the popular 
illuminators who, like the great artists of the period, had studios and 
scholars, travelled from city to city and worked and studied at Paris, 
in Flanders and in Italy. Jean Gillemer drove a trade not only in 
illuminated hours but in charlatan receipts for the cure of varied ills: 
he is shown to have been extremely superstitious. 

ORIGIN OF FRENCH SCULPTURE.—M. Courajod in opening his course 
of lectures this vear at the Ecole du Louvre has given an essay on 
the origin of French medieval sculpture. He opposes himself to the 
theory that classic remains were the source of the revival in France, 
and concludes that the Merovingian and Carlovingian sculptures show 
that Byzantine art had a large share of influence, and that its action 
was decisive on both decorative and figured sculpture in the x and x1 
centuries. The writer in the Chron. des Arts regards this as an entirely 
new thesis, but it has been broached before by a number of writers, 
notably by Viollet-le-Duc.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 15. 

INSTRUCTION IN THE HISTORY OF ART.—The ministry of Public 
Instruction has decided that the commissions precedingly instituted 
for the supervision of what is termed Jmagerie Scolaire shall be united 
in a single consulting committee charged to prepare catalogues and 
collections of works of art, to be placed for use in lyceums and colleges, 
and other establishments of Public Instruction. Their duties will be: 

(1) To draw up, in harmony with the existing programmes, a 
methodical list of publications, documents, prints, photographs, casts, 
etc., which are suitable for illustration in the teaching of the history 
of art and for giving to students the most essential artistic notions. 

(2) To examine requests for the creation of collections suited to the 
different grades of instruction. 

(3) To guide by advice and direction the heads and professors of 
institutions desirous of supplementing instructions by auxiliary means, 
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such as visits to museums, lantern lectures, temporary exhibitions, 
circulating collections. 

The members of the committee are thirty-one, chosen from the most 
eminent men in France, both practical artists, historians of art, direc- 
tors of museums and heads of public instruction.—Chron. des Arts, 
1892, No. 15. 

THE DIRECTION OF PUBLIC MONUMENTS.—The minister of Public 
Instruction has promulgated a decree reorganizing the service of 
Historic Monuments. In future the architects in charge of the monu- 
ments will be selected by competition, according to Civil Service 
methods, as vacancies take place. Only those architects are admitted 
to compete who have been recognized as capable by the committee. 
Of all the government architectural organizations that of Historic 
Monuments was the only one that had hitherto retained complete in- 
dependence. It hada separate budget; it decided the work that was 
to be done; it selected the architects to be placed in charge of it, 
and, from habit, chose them from among its own members. This state 
of things was regarded as abnormal. The new decree is not retroactive 
—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 6. 

RENAISSANCE TAPESTRY.—A mandement of Francis I, dated June 19, 
1539, recently published, shows that he had paid to “ Girard Laurens 
et Guillaume Torcheux, maistres tapissiers de la ville de Paris,” the 
sum of 1.632 livres, 2 sols and 6 deniers tournois for a certain amount 
of tapestry in 35 pieces: “ pour la quantité de 296 aulnes trois quars 
de tapisse rie de haulte lisse, semée de fleurs de liz, en trente-cing 
pieces, par eulx livrée a feu nostre amé et féal chancellier de France 
Anthoine Du Bourg, ete. Further, the payment to “ Girard Josse et 
Jehan Labru, painctres, demourans a Paris” of 25 1. 10s. t. “ pour 
plusieurs patrons, de diverses sortes, largeurs et haulteurs, qu‘ils ont 
faictz, en toille, de ladicte tapisserie. Further, to “ Jehan Le Pelletier, 
aussi tapissier,” 16 1. t. pour avoir garni lesdictes trente-cing pieces de 
tapisserie. 

The text of the specifications and contract for these hangings, which 
is extremely detailed, complete a document which is very interesting 
for the history of tapestry of haute lisse in Paris under Francis I. The 
colours and designs and measurements, down to the smallest details, 
are carefully specified. This document is dated March 18, 1536 (old 
stvle). In it the artists Guillaume Tacheux (Trocheux or Torcheux) 
and Girard Laurens are called “ maistres tappissiers de haulte lysse 
en ceste ville de Paris.” —Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 9. 


AMIENS.—THeE Scutptor Jacques Hacc.—The historians of Amiens and 
recently Mgr. Dehaisnes (Rev. Art Chron., 1889-90,) have published 
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information about this artist, who must have been one of the principal 
imagiers of Amiens during the second half of the xv century, and 
executed for the city gates two large statues of St. Michael (1464) and 
St. Firmin (1489). A document published in the Chron. des Arts 
(1892, No. 22,) shows that he was imprisoned for sweating coin, but 
on account of his otherwise good reputation King Louis XI granted 
him a free pardon. This was in 1481. The document is the royal 
letter.— Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 22. 


AURILLAC.—An urn full of gold pieces of the xv and xvi centuries 
has been found in the foundations of a house belonging to M. Poignet. 
Some are Spanish, some Italian; others, with the effigies of Charles 
IX and Henry III are like new. Their value surpasses a hundred 
thousand franes.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 9. 


CAHORS.—A GatLo-Roman House.—In digging for the foundations of a 
structure which the Soeurs de la Miséricorde are erecting, there were 
found the ruins of a large Gallo-Roman house, destroyed by fire at 
the time of the sack of Cahors by the soldiers of Theodebert in the 
vicentury. Three halls were paved with Mosaics; the walls still bear 
traces of fresco paintings. Fragments of bronze, marble and terra- 
cotta were found together with imperial coins.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 22. 

DIJON.—The archives of the city of Dijon, and in particular the 
petitions for a diminution of taxes addressed by the inhabitants from 
the close of the xv century on, have furnished a great deal of infor- 
mation regarding the artists who flourished in Dijon during the xv 
century. M. Chabeuf has published two papers full of such documents 
in the Mém. Soc. bourg. de geog. et dhist., t. v1, and in the Mem. d 
V Acad. de Dijon, t. 1. M. Vallée, the archivist, has also discovered 
the following. In regard to the famous sculptor Antoine le Moiturier, 
no trace of his residence in Dijon had been found posterior to 1494 or 
1495. A document of 1497 now shows that at that time he had been 
for two years residing in Paris. It remains for the archives of Paris 
to show traces of his residence and activity there. A series of docu- 
ments relates to the famous goldsmith and engraver Jean Duvet, who 
lived in the xvi century and is known as “le maitre a la Licorne.”’ 
They showed that he lived at Dijon for many years, if he was not born 
there.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 20. 


EVREUX.—A Mititary Treasury.—In August, 1890, some workmen en- 
gaged in digging for the foundation of a new government building in 
the city of Evreux came upon a great quantity of coins. The site of 
the excavations is that of the ancient castle of the dukes of Bouillon 
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which was erected upon some Gallo-Roman remains. The entire mass 
of coins weighed 540 kilograms. It comprised ten blocks of varying 
dimensions, the largest weighing 68 kilograms. The coins had been 
soldered together in these blocks by the action of special acids which, 
coming in contact with the metals composing the coins, furnished 
the solder and formed the agglomeration. A number of isolated pieces 
were found to weigh about 3 grams. The entire number of coins 
amounted to nearly 110,000. Of these some 5,000 have been subjected 
to acleaning process by means of special liquids. It was possible to de- 
cipher and classify 4400, and they were put on exhibition in the 
Museum of Evreux. The classification shows the following types: 
those of Vespasian, Marcus Aurelius, Philip the younger, Hostilian, 
Trebonianus Gallus, Volusian, .Emilianus, Valerian the elder, Marini- 
anus, Gallienus, Saloninus, Salonina, Valerian the younger, Postumus, 
Lelianus, Victorian the elder, Marius, Tetricus the elder, Tetricus the 
vounger, Claudius Gothicus, Quintillus, Aurelian, Severinus, Tacitus, 
Florianus, Probus. It is conjectured that the coins were part ofa Roman 
military treasury, left in the Roman camp which was surprised by the 
barbarians. This must have taken place early in the reign of the 
Emperor Probus, 276-282, for the latest coins belong to the first years 


of this reign.— Revue Numismatique, 1892, p. a 


FOUGERES.—The city of Fougéres has purchased the historic castle 
of this city which belongs to the heirs of Baron de Pommereul, for the 
sum of 80,000 frances, the State contributing half this sum. It is in a 
good state of preservation. It was built in 1173, continued in the xm 
century and partly rebuilt in the xv century. The State intends to 
restore it.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 10. 


GANNES.—A Roman City.—M. Magoy, who is in charge of the works on 
the canal of Briare, has discovered important remains of the Roman 
city of Gannes, situated on the borders of the Loire, between Chatillon- 
sur-Loire and Beaulieu. The canal passes clear through the ancient 
site. Architectural ruins, implements, jewelry, coins and pottery have 
come to light. The ruins were to be removed from the bed of the 
canal early in 1893.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 14. 


LYON.—In 1797 the Ch. of S. Etienne was demolished. Its sub- 
structures have recently been uncovered and several interesting pieces 
of sculpture found which had been buried at the time of the destruc- 
tion. Among them is a sepulchral reclining statue of painted stone 
representing a knight in armour with a dagger in his side.—Chron. 
des Arts, 1892, No. 30. 
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MONT SAINT MICHEL.—The Commission des Monuments Historiques has 
decided to restore the Romanesque central tower of the Mont-Saint- 
Michel. It has long been held up merely by wooden stays. It will 
be necessary to reconstruct the four piers of the transept and the 
arches supporting the tower. The present upper story of the tower 
was added in the xvi century: it will be replaced by one in harmony 
with the Romanesque style, crowned by a pyramidal roof. The resto- 
ration involves the reconstruction of the adjacent parts ef the nave 
and choir. The work is to last four years.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 28. 

NARBONNE.—There has recently been found at Narbonne, on the 
area of the ancient ferum, the pedestal of a statue bearing the name 
of a certain L. Aponius Chaereas, augur and quaestor of Narbonne, 
who is further described as having received the decorations of aedile 
of that town, and also those of aedile, duumvir, flamen, and of augus- 
talitas of Syracuse, Palermo, Termini, and ether sea-board towns in 
Sicily. The lettering of the inscription seems to be of the beginning 
of the n century, A. D., when Narbonne was the principal centre of 
maritime trade for Southern Gaul. Chaereas, therefore, was probably 
a merchant who had dealings with Sicily.— Academy, April 23. 


ORANGE.—The minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts has 
assigned the sum of 40,000 franes for the restoration of the ancient 
theatre of Orange. The work has been assigned to M. Formigé, and 
is to be confined to the renewal of the steps and the sustaining vaults. 
—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 7. 


PARIS.—Louvre.—WorkK ON THE Bui_oiIncs.—The Higher Commission of 
Civil Buildings and National Palaces had been requested by the min- 
isters of Public Works and Pubiic Instruction to report on the work 
to be done at the Louvre and Tuileries to ensure their preservation and 
to allow for a proper development of the museum. The report was 
made by Senator Bradnox. It is divided into two categories: internal 
and external work. All the external work recommended is necessary. 
Among the necessary external expenses are: the heating of the Egyp- 
tian department where several important steles have already been 
destroyed by dampness; also the museum of the Renaissance and of 
modern sculpture should be heated, and the latter enlarged by the 
addition of the halls devoted now to prints. A hall must be finished 
in which to place the antiquities of Algeria and Tunisia, which have 
been moulding in store houses for over ten years. The former im- 
perial manége should be transformed into an exhibition room. Among 
the works called for in the future are: (1) the addition to the museum 
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of the Sulle dee Etats, for paintings, which would have cost at least 
168,000 franes, and then (2) the addition of the Pavillon de Flore and 
the halls under the Salle des Etats, at an expense of 700,000 franes. 
Total for works of the future, 1,168,000 franes; for necessary works, 
1,138,000; for urgent works, 481,000. General total, 2,787,000. It 
was decided to ask on the budget of 1893 for a credit, the first of a 
yearly allowance, for urgent works, which would include the beginning 
of the transformation of the Salle des Etats. 

The ministers promised to ask for a special credit for urgent works 
and for a credit of 300,000 on the budget of 1893, which would bi 
hut the first of a series of annual subventions.— Chron. des Arts, 1892. 
No. 11. 

Nearly all the apartments hitherto used for offices of publie ad- 
ministration are to be given up to the museum. Such is the wing 
extending from the Pavillon des Etats to the Escalier de Flore. None 
but the apartments of the prelect and his chef de cabinet will be 
retained Chron. des Arts, 1892. No. 21. 

Historic Piaca.os.—A most interesting series of placards has been 
placed in all the halls of the Louvre. In each hall the inscription 
recalls the historical facts that have happened in it, the illustrious 
persons who have dwelt in it and the artists who have decorated it 
They contain in fact a series of biographies which have often neces- 
sitated long research. The entire series reconstitutes the history of the 
Louvre which was for so many centuries the centre of affairs in France 
and with which all the great historic actors were connected. The 
director of the national museums, M. Kaempfen, is the author of the 
entire series.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, Nos. 7, 19, ete. 

Crassic Antiquities. — An archaic Greek head has been recently placed 
on exhibition in the hall of Pheidias. It is beardless and is of a style 
similar to the archaic figures of the Acropolis.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 28 

The following also deserve mention: 

A decree of patronage dated 257 a. p. on a bronze plaque found at 
Beneventum: given by the due de Talleyrand. 

Five antique glass objects found at Saida (Syria), have been given 
by M. Durighello. They are finely preserved. 

Three Greek inscriptions, given by the French School at Athens.— 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 11. 

OrienTa AnTiquities.— Two Japanese statues have been added to the 
Louvre by purchase from Mr. Bing. They are seated, or rather cross- 


legged, figures of wood, with broad draperies and fine decorative 
effect. One of them dates from the beginning of the xvi century, 
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and represent Tokiyori, a famous statesman, still ronowned in Japan 
for his sense of justice. The second figure, of mere supple but less 
powerful execution, represents the Buddhist priest Reijoken, who 
lived in the prey ince ef Owari about 900 vears ago, Chron. des Arts. 
1892, No. 6. 

Dr. Fouquet, who has been excavating for a number of years in the 
neighbourhood of Cairo, has given to the Louvre his entire collection 
of 800 objects. It has been arranged in the former Hall of the Bronzes, 
in which the nucleus of Oriental faiences already in the museum had 
been placed. There is a series of ancient glass (Roman), of Medieval 
(Arabic) and Venetian glass, which was imported into Egypt in the 
xv and xvi centuries; inscribed glass weights; ancient and Coptic 
ceramics; Arabic pottery, illustrating all the processes employed ; a 
series of Coptic and Byzantine sculptures, and another of enamels. 

The hall in which the collection is placed is to be reserved for 
Oriental antiquities of this class.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 7. 

Meviazvat Antiquities.—M. Gerspach, directer of the Gobelins and 
Mosaic manuiactory, has given a Venetian mosaic of the xu century, 
representing a youthful female head of decidedly Oriental character.— 
Chron. des Art, 1892, No 16. 

The museum is abent to receive a mosaic found at Sainte-Colombe- 
ies-Vienne. The subjects represented in it are the labors of the field, 
which are accompanied by four allegories of the seasons. A broad 
frieze surrounds the entire composition.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 22. 

The Museum has purchased four carved capitals found in demol- 
ishing a house in the Impasse des Provengaux, behind Saint-Germain- 
VAuxerrois.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 283. 

Paintines.—A recent and important addition has been made to the 
small number of paintings by the early French masters. It is a panel 
representing the Virgin and Child, attributed to the xv century. It 
was found at Nantes, in Brittany, and was probably painted in France, 
under Flemish intluence.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No, 8. 

Renaissance.—A bronze equestrian statuette, with fine patina, from 
England, somewhat worn but entire. The bread-chested herse carries 


a small rider in dress armor, holding the reins in his left and in his 
right a mace which rests on his shoulder. The face, though partly 
hidden by a beldly-projecting helmet, is a good portrait of Giovanni 
Francesco 0 di Gonzaga, Lord of Mantua.—Chror. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 18. 

CABINET DES MEDAILLES.—Greek Cois.—A number of Greek coins 
recently acquired by the Cabinet des Medailles, have been classified 
as far as possible and described by M. Babelon. Many of them are 
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monuments of great historic interest and present a great variety of 
subjects as well as remarkable beauty of execution. The finest coin 
described, is a stater of electrum, of the most primitive style. It 
bears the figure of a crouching female greyhound on one side, on the 

other, five hollow squares, forming a cross,on each of which is a 
different symbol in relief. The place of this coin must be fixed among 
the earliest specimens of electrum coins known: from its elongated 
form, from the disposition of the cross and its height, the stater would 
seem to belong to the primitive time of the Kings of Lydia, befor: 

Croesus, at an epoch shortly after the invention of coins in Asia Minor. 
Then follow two hemi-heetes of Kyzikos, in electrum. The first with 
an anquipede giant, holding a long olive branch; the second with a 
beautifully executed head of Akteon; 4) a double-stater of Philip 
of Macedon, having on one side the head of Apollo, on the other a 
female figure in a biga and below, a five-pronged fork. This specimen 
shows the influence of Greek art upon Macedonian artists: the work 
of barbarians manifests itself in many ways. Next we have a mag- 
nificent silver piece (5) a tetra-drachma of Mithridates the Great, 
upon which figures a large head of the King of Pontus, modelled 
with surprising intensity of expression. Then follows (6) an uncertain 
coin, doubtfully assigned to Cyrenaica, bearing the figure of a bunch 
of grapes, the principal type of the coins of the islands of the .Egean. 
7) a didrachma from Cos, with the head of the youthful Herakles in 
full face. This type is much more rare than that in profile. 8,) 9,) 
and 10) are coins of Melos, having on one side a similar design, that 
of a pomegranite, and on the reverse, respectively, a kantharos, a 
spear head and an eagle. These three coins were struck in the course 
of the rvth century. The next 11) is a very rare coin, a drachma of 
Nisyros, with the head of Apollo and the Rhodian rose. Then follow 
12) a Cymean coin, with the head of an amazon and a bridled horse, 
of a style much older than the ordinary coin of Cyme, 13) a coin o1 
Abydos, bearing a bust of Artemis and an eagle flapping its wings, 
14) a bronze piece from Hyllarima, with the draped bust of a woman 
and a figure ina quadriga, 15) a coin of Liocharax, on which figures 
a bust of Geta, and, on the reverse, Tyche holding the horn of plenty. 
Another example of the same coin is in the collection of M. Loebbecke 
at Brunswick, 16) is a beautiful example of the coins of Tarsus with 
the head of Antenor. 17) is a coin of Marcus Aurelius from Abyra 
and Hierapolis, with a bust of the emperor, and on the reverse the 
figures of Demeter and Apollo Kitharcedos, with hands joined. (18.) A 
coin from Dionysopolis bears the laurel-crowned bust of Septimus 
Severus, on the reverse, Dionysos enthroned. This piece is particu- 
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larly valuable on aecount of the variety of coins of Dionysopolis. 
19) is a coin from Tralles, bearing the head of a veiled woman and a 
table on which stand a crown of feaves and an urn, below the table is 
avase. The female head resembles Tranquillina, which would permit 
us to assign the coin to the reign of Gordian. Re vue Numismatique, 
1IS9 2, p. 105. 

Trocadero. —The museum of comparative architecture at the Tro- 
eadero has received an important collection of photographs of historic 
monuments of the Departments of Sarthe, Corréze and Charente.— 
Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 6. 


SEVRES MUSEUM.—SiAmese Potrery.—M. Fournereau has brought 
back from the mission to Siam, on which he was sent by the Ministry 
of Publie Instruction and Fine Arts, a collection of pottery which he 
discovered on the site of the ancient furnaces of Sang-Kalok. These 
furnaces are known to have been destroyed in the xm century. The 
collection is extremely important for the history of Oriental ceramics, 
for it discloses the existence of an industry very far advanced and in 
possession of perfect processes of manufacture and decoration. Some 
of the pieces show even high artistic qualities, especially a head of 
Buddha in stone-ware. 

FrencH Tiies.—M. Emile Taté has sent an interesting series of glazed 
tiles, .125 net square, dating from the close of the xv century, from 
the old abbey of the “ Prémontrés” at Braisne-sur-Vesle (Aisne). 
Fourteen of these tiles represent figures and animals in a stag hunt, 
done in red silhouette, on a ground of yellow engobe.— Chron. des Arts, 
1892, No. 33. 

Eco.e pes Beaux-Arts.—An important step for the study of French 
Art has been taken through the creation at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
of a course of the History of French Architecture in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. It will be a great help in the education of the 
young students of architecture who desire to enter the service of 
historic monuments. M. Paul Boeswillwald, inspector of historic 
monuments, has been appointed to this chair.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
Nos. 6, 

MUSEE BY M. DE Morcan.—On September 16, an 
exhibition was opened at the Musée Guimet, of the results of M. de 
Morgan’s expepition. The archeological collections were accompanied 
by detailed maps and photographs. These collections extend over a 
very long period, from the stone age, sepresented by admirable arrow- 
heads, down to Persian enamelled work of the xvi century. They 
include some superb specimens of the bronze age, from the necropoli 
of the Linkoran.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 34. 
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SALES OF COLLECTIONS.—THE VAN BRANTEGHEM Sace.—The sale of the 
famous Van Brauteghem collection in July, 1892, brought into th 
market a magnificent series of Greek vases, manp of them signed, and 
all well known to archeologists. Not less important were the terra- 
cotta figures from Tanagra and elsewhere. All brought good prices 
and were disputed by the museums of Berlin, St. Petersburg, the 
Louvre, ete.—Chron. des Arts, Nos. 25, 26, 28. 

SaLe oF RENAISSANCE Mepa.s, Etc.—In May took place the sale of a 
private collection of medals, plaquettes, jewelry, etc., which contained 
fine examples of Renaissance work, including many of the xv century 
The pieces by Pisanello were G. F. di Gonzaga (1394-1444); Alfonso 
of Aragon (1494-1548); F. M. Visconti (1391-1447). Amadeo o 
Milan is represented by a Borso d’Este (1413-71); A. Marescotti by a 
bust of Galeazzo Marescotti (1407-1503); Giov. Boldie by a bust of 
Maserano; Enzola by a bust of Costanzo Sforza of Pesaro (1448-83 


Sperandio by a Sigismondo d’Este (1453-1507), by a Nic. Malvezzi 
(d. 1481), by a Piseciano de Prisciani. The finest plaquette was by 
Andrea Brissco, called Biccio, representing St. George and the Dra- 
gon.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 28. 

SALE OF THE LecLANCcHE Co.LecTion.—In May the Leclanché collection 
was sold in Paris. It contained many works of the Italian Renais- 
sance, both sculptures and paintings. We give the attributions of the 
catalogue in citing the followins pieces: Paintings—Virgin of the 
Italian School ot xiv century (No. 40); Virgin and Child of the 
Sienese School of xiv century (No. 38); Virgin and child of Floren 
tine School of xv century (No. 48(; “ Fidelity,” of do. (No. 47); Hols 
Fmily of do. (No. 46); Bust of Youth of Milanese School (No. 45); 
Holy Family by Botticelli (No. 3); Bust of Virgin by Ghirlandaio 
(No. 13); Four Angels by Gozzoli; a fine Flippino Lippi, “ Esther and 
Ahashuerus”; a Portrait of Pinturrichio, attributed to Raphael. The 
Filippino Lippi was bought by the Duc d’Aumale for his Chantilly 
collection, for 82,000 frances. The sculptures were: A statuette of the 
infant Christ, blessing, attributed to Mino da Fiesole (No. 58); a deco- 
rative vase, attributed to Benedetto da Majano (No. 59); a half figure 
of the Virgin holding the Child, of Florentine School, end xv century 
(No. 60).—Chron. des Arts, Nos. 23, 24, 25. 

Meoiavat Antiquities.—On the north slope of the butte Montmartre, 
some antiquities have been discovered at a depth of ten metres. A 
part of a tombstone, perhaps of the Romanesque period, with the 


effigy of a man in armor, with hands clasped and with fleurs de lis 
decoration. On this site there existed a convent founded in the x1 
eentury, by Alix, wife of Louis-le-Gros. Two tin vases were also 
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found. One has handles ending in horned human heads and springing 
also from smailer heads. The second vase has a cover on which is 
engraved the figure of a bishop blessing: it is of the kind that was 
anciently used to contain water or wine in religious fraternities. 
Chron. des Arts, No. 19. 

PERIGUEUX.—Greek Mosaic.—During 1891 a mosaic was found in the 
neighborhood of Perigueux. It has been purchased for the museum 
of the city. According to the director of the museum, it is in pure 
arebaic Greek style, consisting almost entirely of geometric patterns, 
including rosettes.—Chron des Art, 1892, Ne. 24. 

TOULOUSE.—A New Museum.—The historic building called “ College 
Saint-Rayvmond,” has been turned into a“ Museum of Ancient and 
Exotic Decorative Art.” It has lately been opened. The antiquities 
belong to the Egyptian, Greek, Gallo-Roman and Renaissance periods, 
and are weil arranged and ior the first time properly exhibited.— 
Chron. des Arts, 189.2, No, 18. 


SPAIN. 


ANCIENT COINS OF SPAIN.—One of the greatest numismatists of 
Spain, M. Campaner, has just published a new edition of his: Apuntes 
para les formacion de un Catalogo Numismatico Espaiiol, published in 
1857. under the title of: Indicador Manuel de la Numismatica Expaiiola. 
It is in two parts: the first treats of the ancient coins of Spain, the 
second of the modern. The antique coinage divides into three grand 
dlivisions : 

I. Coins issued on the peninsula from the Greek colonization to the 
reign of Caligula. 

1.) Coins with Greek and with Greco-Iberian inscriptions. 

2.) Anonymous coins of Carthaginean governors or viceroys of the 
family of Barca in Spain. 

3.) Coins with Phoenician characters. 

4.) Coins with Libyeo-Phoenician characters. 

5.) Coins with Iberian characters. 

6.) Hispano-Latin and bilingual coins. 

II. Roman coins, from the invasion of the Romans to their total 
expulsion from the peninsula under Heraclius. 

III. Coins struck in Spain during the domination of the Suevi and 
of thé Visigoths. 

1.) Coins of the Suevi. 


2.) Coins of the Visigoths. 
A most remarkable advance has been accomplished in the domain 


of Spanish numismatics, as is shown by a comparison of the two 
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editions of M. Campaner’s work. This is particularly noticeable in 
the decipherment of Celtiberian inscriptions which are still far from 
yielding up their secret.— Revue Numismatique, 1892, p. 148. 

GRACO-PHCENICIAN SCULPTURES.—M. Leon Heuzey, who has made 
a study of the original sculptures found in Spain, near Murcia, at a 
place called the “ Hill of the Saints,” recognizes the remains, here, of 
a Greco-Pheenician art which was naturalized by the ancient [berians. 
He thought research on the spot necessary to clear the question com- 
pletely. M. Arthur Engel responded at once to his call, was charged 
with a mission in Spain, and began his work with great promise, for, 
through him, M. Heuzey was enabled to lay before the Academy 
numerous casts, besides original fragments, heads and trunks of statues 
much mutilated, but showing workmanship more rustic than that of 
the Cypriote sculpture, and a local character stronzly marked, giving 
curious representations of the odd costumes of the people, particularly 
of the women. It adds to the interest in these discoveries that thev 
were not all made on the original site of excavation, but at other 
points quite remote, as at Monte Allegre and Albacate. At the latter 
place M. Engel found a curious human-headed bull, in the description 
of which M. Heuzey points out various details of technique recalling 
the monuments of Chaldea and Persia. He believes that, if the 
archeologists interested in Iberian antiquities would direct their 
research to this region, they would discover much material bearing 
upon that demi-civilization which preceded the Roman colonization 
in Spain. Ami des Monuments, 1892, p. 121. 

ALMEIRA (NEAR).—Discovery oF a Roman City,—The vice-consul of Franc« 
at Almeira reports to the Acad. des Inser. that ata place between the 
villages of Agua Dulce and Roquetas, about 16 kilometres from 
Almeira, the discovery has been made of the ruins of a Roman city, 
whose frontage extends over a length of two kilometres. The local 
archeologists are not in accord in the real name of this city ; some 
believing it to be Tuarraniana, others Virgi.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, 
No. 16. 

MADRID.—Retrospective Exnisition.—In celebrating the centenary of 
the discovery of America, the Spanish government has organized a 
retrospective exhibition in the new Palace of the Arts, constructed at 


a cost of about twenty-two millions of francs, which is to contain the 
National Library, Archeological Museum, Ethnological Museum, ete. 

The Retrospective Exhibition is the first of such importance in 
Spain. For the first time the Cathedral and other church treasuries 
have been opened up, and their superb and historic works of art 
shown to the public. To these are added the Crown collections, the 


— 
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principal objects of the Archeological Museum, of the public libraries 
of Madrid and the other main cities, and selections from private 
collections. 

It is especially remarkable for the large number of old paintings of 
the primitive schools of Castille and Aragon, derived in great part 
from the Early Flemish School, for its tapestries and embroideries, its 
illuminated manuscripts and early block wood cuts. It is singular 
that the churches have sent but few ivories and works in precious 
metals. Among the Court collections are to be noted from the palace 
of Madrid some superb Flemish tapestries and gold-work, from the 
convent at Las Huelgas at Burgos, the great Arab standard taken at 
the battle of Las Navas de Toloso, and the gold cross of the kings. 
From the store-houses of the Escurial come some almost unknown 
superb paintings; a triptych by Jerome Bosch and a magnificent 


Crucifixion by Rogier Van der Weyden.—Chron. des Arts, 1892, No. 34. 


A. L. FrorHinGHAM, JR. 
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